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BOMBAY. 


UCH has been written of this port; 
and the reader has, doubtless, already 
rused accounts of it by writers of more or 
ess note, who have described the place, its 


good harbor, and its people. We now pur- 
pose to allow our friends to look at it 
through our spectacles ; and, as they do so, 
we shall refer to the opinions expressed and 
the pictures drawn by one or two others, 
who saw the place from a different stand- 
point. 

Bombay (Bomor boa bahia, good harbor) 


is the principal British settlement on the 
west coast of India, and the capital of the 
presidency of that name. It is situated on 
a small taland formerly comprehended in the 
province of Aurungabad in latitude 18 deg. 
56 min. north, and longitude 72 deg. 57 min. 


east, thirteen hundred miles traveling dis- 


tance, and one thousand and fifty direct, 
southwest from Calcutta, seven hundred and 
seventy by the road, and six hundred and 
fifty as the crow flies, northwest of Madras, 
and sixteen hundred and forty mi:es east by 
north from Aden. It derives its name and 
all of its importance from its excellent har- 


bor, which is inclosed by a string of islands 
arranged cresent form. 

The island itself is about eight miles long 
from north to south, from two to three miles 


wide, and does not exceed twenty in circum- 
ference. Its area, including Colaba and Old 
Woman’s Island, is about eighteen and a 
half square miles. Its frame-work, so to 
speak, consists of ridges of whinstone rock 
running parallel to each other, and united at 
the north and south extremities by low cross 


belts of sandstone, The sea and the Goper 


River, it is said, once flowed between these 
ridges; and, at a later period, after the re- 
treating ocean had left the whole an island, 
a forest of cocoa-trees covered the interven- 
ing valley. 

he lower parts of the interior of the 
island are still from ten to twelve feet under 


the level of the sea, and the spring tides are 
only prevented from submerging a great 
portion of the island by artificial embank- 
ments and flood-gates; while much of the 
surface during the rainy season is converted 
into a marsh. 


“The Island of Bombay,” says Bishop 
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Heber, “is apparently little more than a 
cluster of detached rocks which have been 
joined together by the gradual progress of 
coral reefs, aided by sand thrown up by the 
sea, and covered by vegetable mould occa- 
sioned by the falling leaves of the sea living 
cocoa. The interior consists of a long but 
narrow track of low ground, which has evi- 
dently been, in the first instance, a salt la- 
goon, gradually filled up by the progress 
which I have mentioned, and from which 
the high tides are still excluded only by arti- 

ficial embankments. This tract is a perfect 

marsh during the rainy season, and in a 

state of high rice cultivation. The higher 

ground is more rock and sand but covered 

with cocoa and toddy palms where they can 

grow. There is scarely any open or grass- 

land in the island, except the esplanade be- 

fore the fort, and the exercising ground at 

Matronga.” 

Mrs. Roberts has given a more minute 
and flattering account of the general scenery 
of the island, 

“The variety of the foliage of the cocoa- 
nut, the crab, and others, the manner of 
their growth, differing according to the dif- 
ferent directions taken, and the exquisite 
grouping, which continually occurs, pre- 
vents,” that lady remarks in her lively pa. 
pers on India, “the monotony which their 
profusion might otherwise create, the gene- 
ral effect being, under all circumstances, ab- 
solutely perfect. Though the principal, the 
palm is far from being the only tree, and, 
while romeray forming whole groves, it is 
as frequently blended with two species of 
cypress, pepul, mango, banyan, wild cinna- 
mon, and several others. 

” In addition to the splendor of its wood 
and water, Bombay is embellished by frag- 
ments of dark rock, which force themselves 
through the soil, roughening the sides of the 
hills, and giving beauty to the precipitous 
heights and shelving beach. Though the 
island is comparatively small, extensively 
cultivated and thickly inhabited, it possesses 
its wild and solitary places, its ruins deeply 
seated in thick forests, and its lonely hil!s 
covered with rocks and thinly wooded by 
the eternal palm-tree; hills which, in conse- 
quence of the broken nature of the ground 
and their cavernous recesses, are difficult of 
access. It is in these fastnesses that the 
hyenas find secure retreats, and the Parsees 
construct their ‘towers of silence.’ There 
is little, or indeed nothing, in the scenery 
that comes under the denomination of jun- 
gle, the island being intersected in eve 
part with excellent roads, macadamized wit 

the stone that abounds so conveniently for 
the purpose. These roads are sometimes 
skirted by walls of dark stone, which harmo- 
nize well with the trees that never fail to 


beautiful hedge-rows ; while across the flats 
and along the esplanade a water-course or a 
paling form the inclosure.” 

On the north, the island is connected with 
the larger one of Salsetta by a causeway orig- 
inally constructed in 1805 to enable the lat- 
ter island to transport their agricultural pro- 
ducts to the markets of Bombay. On a nar- 
row neck of land, near the southeast extremi- 
ty, stands the town and fort, At the extremi- 
ty of this isthmus and connected with it by 
a ridge of rocks which rise near to the sur- 
face of the water at ordinary tides, and on 
which a causeway, overflowed at spring-tides, 
has been formed, is Colaba or Old Woman's 
Island, having on its south end a lighthouse 
with a lantern one hundred and thirty feet 
above water, bearing south thirty-six ce- 
ove east, and two and a half miles from 

ombay Fort. This lighthouse is in 18 
deg. 53 min. 45 sec. north latitude, 

The island is separated into two paris 
which are only connected by a causeway ; 
the smaller part to the north is that which is 
properly called Old Woman’s Island. The 
opposite side ot the entrance to the harbor is 
formed by Caranja Island, the low and 
wooded surface of which is diversified by 
two remarkable hills. The channel between 
Colaba and Caranja is about three miles 
wide, and from seven to eight fathoms deep. 
On the west s.de of the isthmus and of Col- 
aba is a large bay called Black Bay, the 
west horn of which terminates in a hill call- 
ed Malabar Point, forming also the south- 
west extremity of the island. Butcher's 
Island is nearly opposite to Bombay Castle 
at the distance of three miles, and about two 
miles from this is the celebrated island of 
Elephanta, 

The town or city of Bombay is built with- 
in the fortifications, and is nearly one mile 
in length with a breadth in some places ot a 
quarter of a mile. Seen from the dunder or 
landing piace, where passengers disembark 
on their arrival here, there is nothing to in- 
dicate its wealth or importance. The Scot- 
tish church, a white-washed building of no 
pretensions, is the most striking object from 
the sea; and the tower of the cathedral, ris- 
ing in the centre, is the only architectural 
feature in the scene. The houses, within 
the walls, are, externally, less beautiful 
than those of Calcutta, having no pillared 
verandas, and being disfigured by huge and 
high pitched roofs. Nevertheless, they are 
generally speaking, larger and on the whole 
whole better adapted to the climate. 

Howison says, “I entered Bombay with 
the impression that it was the seat of 
wealth, splendor, fashion, and extravagance ; 
but a stroll upon its esplanade removed the 
delusion. I believe there are a few English 
watering places of the third class that could 


spread their shade above; at others with 


not uce a better evening turnout than 
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this Scotch factory. Everything had an air 
of dinginess, age, and economy, that seemed 
miserably out of place beneath the ardent 
clime and radiant skies of Asia, 

“In traversing the town of Bombay one sees 
nothing indicative of Eastern magnificence. 
Its streets are narrow and unpaved, and the 
buildings are more like merchants’ ware- 
rooms than dwelling houses. The European 
parts of Calcutta consist of a succession of 
palaces, and Madras abounds with elegani 
structures ; but the best streets in Bombay, 
1 should suppose, scarcely equal the sub- 
urbs of its sister presidencies.” 

The government-house, which is only 
used for the transaction business, is a 
large, heavy looking building occupying one 
side of an open space in the centre of 
the town called the Green. The best 
houses, within the walls and a respectable 
church are situated here. To the right of it 
extends a long and crowded bazar in which 
many of the rich natives have their habita- 
tions in large mansions after the Asiatic 
manner. The buildings within the fortifica- 
tions being too much crowded together for 
comfort, those belonging to European resi- 
dents are for the most part merely retained 
for business purposes, while the families 
have their houses in the country, Unfortu- 
nately a native town, Black Town or Burrah 
Bazar, as it is called, — “a curious, busy, 
bustling, dirty quarter, swarming with men 
and the inferior animals,” — lies between the 
country or the residences of the families in 
the environs, including Parell the seat of 
the governor, and the city proper and gov- 
ernment offices, and must be passed through 
before the beautiful scenery of the country, 
on the one hand, or the great centre of busi- 
ness, on the other, can be reached. For 
those, however, who are compelled to live in 
the vicinity of the government-house, the 
esplanade, which stretches between the walls 
of the fort and the sea, affords a retreat dur- 
ing the hot and dry weather. Here it is 
common to pitch bungalows, tents, and pa- 
vilions, forming a gay and fanciful encamp- 
ment, which, at the commencement of the 
rains, is broken up, and gives place, with a 
magical celerity, to sullen pools of water. 

The fortifications are extremely strong 
toward the sea. The castle is a regular 
quadrangle. Near the castle, now used as 
an arsenal, are the docks, which are consid- 
ered the best in India, and are furnished 
with slips and basins calculated for vessels 
of any size. Bombay-built ships have gene- 
rally proved to be good, durable vessels; 
some made of teak have been known to last 
fifty years ; and, from the forests of Malabar 
and Gujerat, Bombay receives an unlimited 
supply of the best navy timber, Two ships- 


of-the-line can be completely built and 
equipped here in eighteen months. The 


native seamen are considered to be the best 
in India. The harbor is about eight miles 
in diameter, and affords safe anchorage to 
ships of any burden; while the rise uf the 
spring-tides — fourteen and sometimes sev- 
enteen feet — makes it possible to construct 
large wet docks, which cannot be easily 
done on almost any other part of the Bom- 
bay coast. Hence, Bombay is the great na- 
val station and arsenal of Hindostan. 

Bombay is not a healthy place, it is damp 
and relaxing; and liver complaints, it is be- 
lieved, are more frequent and fatal here than 
in any part of India. When first ceded to 
the East-India Company in 1668 its lagoons 
and marshes had rendered it an unwhole- 
some swamp covered with jungle: but the 
superabundant trees have been cut down, 
and the marshes filled up, and the sea 
breeze, which sets in every day, tempers the 
solar heat. The mean maximum at 4 P, 
M. throughout the year is 82.4 deg, the 
mean minimum 81,5 deg., showing a more 
agreeable temperature than that of Bengal. 

Tne rains last about four months, continu- 

ing, with little interruption, from about the 
end of May to the beginning of October. 
Heavy mists rise up at sunset from the low- 
er grounds; and the stranger is often kept 
awake for whole nights by the croaking of 
frogs beneath his window. Reptiles of al- 
most every denomination swarm ver the 
is!and, and the insect tribe is very numer- 
ous. 
We have before us tables showing how 
the external trade of Bombay is distributed, 
which would not interest the general reader, 
and which for that reason we forbear from 
reproducing here. 

The Island was conquered by the Mus- 
sulmans in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, and ceded to the Portuzuese in the 
early part of the sixteenth. In 1661 it came 
to the English crown as part of the dowr 
of Catherine of Braganza, wife of Charles I1. 
In 1609 it was transferred by the king to 
the East-India Company with all political 
powers necessary for its maintenance and 
defence. 

Its population is more than half a million, 
of which from six to ten thousand are Eu- 
ropean. The Parsees, the remnant of the 
ancient fire-worshipers, form an important 
class of the population, not only on account 
of their number, but also by reason of their 
intellectual capacities, habits of business, 
and great wealth. The most distinguished 
and public spirited of the many wealthy Par- 
see merchants of Bombay is Sir Jamsetjee 
{ejeeboy, of whom our space will not permit 
urther mention. 

Cotton is an important article of export, 
and is principally supplied from the prov- 
inces of Guzerat and the Concan, from Mal- 
abar, Cutch and Siudi. The produce ex- 
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ported to Europe is principally Persian raw 


' silk, cotton, wool, spices, gums, and drugs. 


The first railway was opened April 6, 
1853, from Bombay to Tanna, and tele 
graphic communication with Calcutta during 
the next year. 

Bombay is the seat of an anglican bishop, 
and of the supreme court of the presidency. 


Among the principal banks are the Bank 
of Bombay, and the branch office of the 
Great Eastern Bank of London. 

There is an Asiatic society, a medical, 
geographical, and agricultural society. The 
most important journals are the Bombay 
Times, Bombay Courter, Overland Bombay 
Times, and the /ndian News. 


ENGLISH 


HOUGH England has no Mount Blanc, 
no Yosemite, and no Niagara, it can 
boast of unrivaled landscape, while the Brit- 
ish Empire has within its vast domain, on 
which, it is the Englishman’s proud boast, 
the sun never sets, every variety of scene 
from the cloud-piercing mountain to the 
broad and luxuriant plains. A common lan- 
guage and common civilization ensures the 
attention of Americans, and their admira- 
tion of all that is beautiful in England; and 
we love to ponder over and review in our 
own mind scenes which have in other days 
delighted us. 
From nearly every eminence in the king- 
dom views are presented which bear every 


trace of a high civilization, and in few in- 


stances, some that are wild and romantic, 
where nature seems to have had full sway, 
undisturbed by human agencies. On the 
one hand the well-trimmed hedges, the care- 
fully cultivated fields, without a rood wasted, 
and the pastures that feed sleek cattle ; and, 
on the other, dells and ravines, here and 
there, which, unsuitable for cuitivation, 
have been allowed to remain in their primi- 
tive state to charm the transient visitor, 
and suggest themes to the poet. 

Among the former, the scene presented 
from the top of Richmond Hill, a wooded 
eminence in Surrey County, which with 
Richmond Park, containing two thousand, 
four hundred and sixty-eight acres, has been 
the theme of English descriptive poetry 
since the days of Pope and Thompson, who 
lived in its vicinity, is the most deserving of 
notice. Richmond is ten miles from Lon- 
don, and is much more remarkable as a 
place of pleasure and summer resort than as 
the seat of any particular industry. Being 
connected with the capital by railway as 
well as by the river steamboats, it is resort- 
ed to by great numbers of visitors. It was 
‘for a long time the seat of Royalty; and, 


SCENERY. 


magnificent style; but, in the reign of Hen- 
ry V1., it was burned down, and a new one 
erected. This monarch changed the name 
from Sheen, which it formerly had, to Rich- 
mond, his own title before his accession. 
In that palace Henry VII. died in 1509, 
Charles V. was lodged in 1523, and Queen 
Elizabeth, who had been confined here by 
Mary, and afterward made it a favorite resi- 
dence, breathed her last in 1603. 

The park is well stocked with deer, and 
nature has not been unnecessarily interfered 
with, so that it is itself picturesque ; but it 
is from Richmond Hill that one may feast 
his vision, as he can nowhere else in Eng- 
land, with a scene that is peerless in beauty. 
The observer from this eminegce overlooks 
Twickenham; and the Thames, like a silvery 
ribbon, zigzags before him on its way to the 
sea. Everywhere well-cultivated fields, in- 
closed with skillfully trimmed hedges, pas- 
tures with fat cattle grazing upon an earthly 
paradise. 

The coast also presents pictures from 
which artists may learn many a lesson. 
The Welsh Hills, seen from the sea, chain 
the voyager’s attention, and command his 
admiration; and, passing up the English 
Channel, he cannot but admire the quiet 
beauty of the whole coast; while, if per- 
chance he anchors in Lowestoff Roads in 
September, he is charmed with the splendor 
of the panorama which ‘he shore presents. 
The hills are well wooded, and the whole 
appears like a delightful garden. 

Our limits will not permit us to attempt 
ap extended description of any of the many 
notable scenes which we recall. The Fells 
of Cumberland present many wild land- 
scapes with deep ravines, shadowy dells, 
and little streams that ripple over their peb- 
bly beds or rush down hillsides. The adja- 
cent county of Westmoreland has, in a 
great measure, the same characteristics ; 


ns it is to Edward I. that this honor | and near the boundary line which separates 


due. Henry V. rebui:t the palace in a 


these two counties is a spot where Words- 


{ 
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worth, the poet, often wandered, and thought 


out whole poems, Our engraving is oye 
icture of this locality, Silver How and the 

othay near Grasmere, which latter is a vil- 
lage of Westmoreland at the head of the 
lake of the same name, four miles north- 
west of Ambleside. The burial ground, ad- 
joining the ea we church, contains the re- 
mains of Wordsworth; and his grave is 
marked by a plain and modestly fashioned 
slab. The lake is more than a mile long — 
a mile and a quarter we should judge — and 
about half a mile wide. It is oval in shape 
and has in its centre a small island. It is 


encircled by high mountains, and presents | 


to the rower over its placid surface the most 
beautiful scene to be found in the north of 
England. 

rasmere Fell, a noted elevation, is across 
the border of the county in Cumberland, 
east of Crummock Water. Its height is 
two thousand, seven hundred and fifty-six 
feet. The scene which we have undertaken 
to reproduce in our illustration is one which 
possesses rare natural beauty. It is here 
that Wordsworth often recited to patient” 
friends whole poems, then unpublished, and 
frequently unwritten; for it was one of his 
characteristics to think out a whole produc- 
tion before commencing to write. 


THINE EYES. 


FROM THE SPANISH. — BY SANDA ENOS. 


“HINE eyes are robbers that the orders 
Of Cuprd bide ; 


New Harrrorp, N.Y., 1881. 


And thine eyelashes are the thickets 
~ In which they hide. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 


HIS is the principal of the north-mid- 

land counties of England. It gives 
their title to two earls, together with that of 
marquis to His Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire. It has extensive and important in- 
dustries, abounds in minerals, and presents 
a greater variety of scenery than any other 
section of the kingdom, of equal extent. In 
the time of the Britons it was a portion of 
the district which constituted the kingdom 
of the Coritani; during the government of 
the Romans it formed a part of Britannica 
Prima, and under the Heptarchy it was in- 
cluded in the kingdom of Mercia. It is sit- 
uated nearly in the centre of England, and 
is bounded on the east by the county of 
Nottingham, and a part of Leicestershire ; 
on the west it is divided from Staffordshire 
and Cheshire by the rivers Trent, Dove, 
Etherow, and Goyt; on the north it has 
Yorkshire and a part of Cheshire; and on 
the south Leicestershire. Its figure is very 
irregular, but approaches rudely to that of a 
triangle. Its greatest length, from south- 
east to northeast, is fifty-six miles; its 
greatest width, from east-northeast to west- 
southwest, is thirty-three. ‘ It contains one 
thousand and twenty-nine square miles, or 
six hundred and fifty-eight thousand eight 
hundred and three statute acres. 

This important shire is divided into the 
hundreds of High Park, Scarsdale, Apple- 
tree, Repton and Gresley, Morleston and 
Littchurch, and the wapentake of Wirks- 
worth. It contains fourteen market-towns, 
namely, Alfreton, Ashbourne, Ashover, 
Bakewell, Belper, Buxton, Chapel-eu-le- 
Frith, Chesterfield, Bromford, Derby, Ilkes- 
ton, Tideswell, Winster, and Wirksworth. 
It consists of one hundred and thirty-two 
parishes, besides part of six others, is in- 
cluded as an archdeanery in the diocese of 
Lichfield and Coventry, and is divided into 
six deaneries, namely, High Park, Chester- 
field, Ashbourne, Castillar, Derby, and Rep- 
ington. This county returns four members 
to the House of Commons, and for that pur- 

e it has been formed into two divisions. 

he northern part comprehends the whole 
of the hundreds of High Park and Scarsdale, 
and so much of the waventake of Wirks- 
worth as is comprised in Bakewell division ; 
and the polling-place is the town of Bake- 
well. The southern portion includes the 
hundreds of Appletree, Repton, Gresley, 
Morleston, and Littchurch, and the remain- 
der of the wapentake of Wirksworth. The 
polling-place of this last district 1s the town 
of ‘Derby, which gives the title of earl to the 


noble family of Stanley. Chesterfield gives 
the same title to the Stanhope family, and 
Hartington affords that of marquis to the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

The surface of the southern district, is, 
for the most part, level, containing nothing 
remarkable in its hills, and, consequently, 
nothing picturesque. But the northern 
part abounds in hill and dale, and the scen- 
ery is, in many places, romantic and sub- 
lime. The county, rising gradually from 
the south to the town of Wirksworth, and 
thence to the north, assumes a mountainous 
appearance, which it continues to possess 
to its extremity. These elevations are the 
commencement of that mountainous ridge 
which from here divides the island, and-ex- 
tends into Scotland. The highest points 
in this portion of the county under consider- 
ation, are Axe Edge, about three’ miles 
southwest of Buxton; Lord’s Seat, near 
Castleton; and Kinderscout, near the no:th- 
western extremity of the shore. About the 
town of Derby, and to the south of it, the 
country is flat and low. In the hilly dis- 
tricts some of the valleys are very beautiful, 

icularly those of Castleton and Glossop; 

t that which constitutes the most pictur- 
esque and singular scenery of this county is 
the great number and variety of smaller val- 
leys or dales with which the limestone dis- 
trict abounds. These differ in extent and 
some particular circumstances; but the gen- 
era] characteristics of them are precipitous 
rocks of very singular and picturesque 
forms, with mountain streams and rivulets 
running through the lower parts of the 
dales, the sides of which are generally well 
wooded. The most celebrated of these are 
Matlock-Dale, on the River Derwent; Mon- 
sal-Dale, the upper part of which is called 
Miller’s-Dale, on the River Wye; Middle- 
ton-Dale, Eyam-Dale, and Dove-Dale. In 
Matlock-Dale is a stupendous rock, called 
the High Tor, rising almost perpendicularly 
from the river to the height of about three 
hundred feet. 

The svils of Derbyshire consist chiefly of 
clay, loam, sand, and peat, very irregularly 
intermixed. The southern part, which has 
been distinguished by the appellation of the 
fertile district, consists principally of red 
ioam, on various subsoils, which approaches 
to marl, clay, loam, sand, grit, or gravel, ac- 
cording to the nature of the substratum or 
its exposure to the atmosphere, Peat moss- 
es are abundant in the northern portion of 
the county, denominated High Peak. The 
substrata of most of the southern district 
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consist intermixed with large por- 
tions of red marl of very irregular forms, in 
several parts of which are beds of gypsum 
of considerable extent. The substrata of 
the other portions of the county consist of 
limestone of various kinds, and toadstone, 
or trap, shale, and sandstone, coal, and in- 
durated clay, resting on each other in alter- 
nate layers. 

It is well wooded, and several of the no- 
blemen’s parks contain fine oaks of very no- 
ble appearance. Those of Redlestone Park, 
the seat of Lord Scarsdale, are supposed to 
be the largest and oldest in the kingdom, 
several being thought to be eight hundred 
years old. 

The atmosphere and climate of this coun- 
ty vary very much in different parts. Ow- 
ing to its situation, even its southern part is 
colder and more frequently visited with rain 
than many of the other central counties. 
In summer, coid and thick fogs are frequent- 
ly seen hanging over the rivers, and sur- 
rounding the bases of the hills, and hoar- 
frosts are not unfrequent even in the months 
of June and Jury. On account of the great 
elevation of the northern part, some kinds 
of pals will not grow at all in the Peak; 
and even that which is sown in the more 
sheltered places is seldom cut till late in the 
year. The winters are, in general, very se- 
vere, and the mountains, by attracting the 
clouds in their passage over them, cause 


this region to be distinguished from the oth- 
ers by the greater quantity of rain that falls. 

The chief rivers are the Trent, the Der- 
went, the Wye, the Dove, the Etherow, the 


Earwash, and the Rother. The Trent does 
not intersect the county, but forms the 
boundary between it and Staffordshire on 
the south. The Derwent, which rises at 
the northern extremity of the county, has a 
course of forty miles. It was formerly nav- 
igated from Wyle Ferry up to Derby, but 
the navigation was abandoned when the 
Derby Canal was completed in 1795. The 
Wye has its origin a little to the north of 
Buxton, and falls into the Derwent near 
Rowley. The Dove, which has its source 
in the High Peak, a few miles to the south 
of Buxton, is for many miles the boundary 
between this shire and Staffordshire: it falls 
into the Derwent near Newton-Solney. 
The Wye and the Dove are celebrated for 
their trout and grayling. The River Rother 
tises near Pudley, and, after running by 
Chesterfield, enters Yorkshire near Killa- 
marsh. The Earwash flows from the 
skirts of Sherwood Forest, in Nottingham- 
shire, and falls into the Trent near Eaton. 
The Etherow rises among the hills of the 
northern boundary of the country, flows 
nearly due south, dividing Derbyshire from 
Cheshire, and meeting the Goyt and Marple, 
assumes the name Mersey. The lesser 


rivers are the Amber, Burbrook, Burbage, 
Ecclesburn, Goyt, Lathkill, Maese, and the 
Morledge. 

This county has admirable canals, which 
our space will not — us to particularize. 
The Midland Railway traverses it, and nu- 
merous branch lines connect the various 
points. One line from Ambergate proceeds 
up the beautiful vale of the Derwent, through 

atlock to Rousley, a little way from Had- 
den Hall. The High-Peak Railway cen- 
nects Buxton and Castleton with the south. 

Metals and minerals are numerous and 

lentiful. Lead ore is found in several 
orms, but most commonly as galena or 
sulphuret of lead. That species called 
slickenside, with a smooth, glassy surface, 
is found in the Odin and Castleton mines. 
The amount of silver found in the lead is 
not sufficient to repay the trouble of sepa- 
rating it. Carbonate ot lead sometimes oc- 
curs. Calamine or carbonate and silicious 
oxide of zinc is found at Castleton, Crom- 
ford, Bonsall, and Wirksworth. It occurs 
in various colors, and of different qualities, 
sometimes in nedules, in a botryoidal form, 
and in the ochreous state. Blende, or 
black-jack, another ore of zinc, is also ob- 
tained. Copper has been found in small 
quantities only. Pieces of considerable 
size, detached rome any vein, have frequent- 
ly been met with at Matlock and Bonsall: 
and a slender vein has been discovered be- 
tween Tideswell and Buxton. Iron ore is 
abundant in all those tracts of the county 
where coal has been discovered. It lies at 
different depths, and frequently from the 
great dip of the strata, appears upon the 
surface of the ground. [he beds of ore are 
from ten to twelve inches thick, producing 
eye ag that of the argillaceous kind; 
ut the carbonates or sparry iron ores of a 
fine, brownish-red, sometimes bright yellow, 
scaly or dirty brown, are found in amor- 
phous masses near the surface, and filling 
detached cavities. The ore of mangenese 
appears in various forms. The ores of ar- 
senic and antimony are found in small quan- 
tities, united with lead, or quartz crystals, 
various crystals of calcareous spar, and of 
fluor or fluate of lime, gypsum, selenite, and 
barytes, here called cauk. The most beau 
tiful of the minerals of this county is that 
much-admired fluor, known by the name of 
Blue John, or Derbyshire spar, found in the 
fissures of the limestone in the neighbor- 
hood of Castleton. This substance, when 
polished, exhibits an infinite variety of blue, 
urple, red, and yellow shades; and, from 

ing transparent, shows the color to great- 
er advantage. A considerable trade is car- 
ried on in Buxton, Castleton, Bakewell, 
Matlock, and a few other places, in various 
articles, as vases, cups, inkstands, and ta- 
bles, manufactured from this spar, and vari- 
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ously colored marbles. Petroleum is found 
in the black marble at Ashford. Elastic 
bitumen, a substance peculiar to this coun- 
resembling in the common 
ndia rubber, is also found in the cavities of 
the Odin mine. Coal is very plentiful, 
abounding in large fields, in several dis- 
tricts. It is of different degrees of hardness, 
comes out of the pit in Jong, foliated masses, 
burns with a brilliant flame and crackling 
noise, and leaves a reddish white ash. The 
limestone is of many colors, white, grav, 
yellow, blue, and black, and is of various 
qualities; some soft, some sufficiently hard 
to be polished into beautiful marble. A va- 
riety of a deep color, similar to Rosso anti- 
co, has been found near New Haven. The 


Duke of Devonshire preserves it for partic- 
ular purposes. Fine freestone, greenstone, 
shale, clunch, stalactitical concretions, and 
fuller’s-earth, are also found in different 
parts. Impressions of leaves and plants, a 
great variety of coralline bodies, fossil 
shells, and even a small alligator have been 
found in the limestone formations of this 
county. 

The celebrated Ebbing-and-Flowing Well 
is an intermitting spring at Barmoor, near 
Tideswell. The intermission is not re 
lar, but in + seasons the ebbing and flow- 
ing ceases for several weeks, and in wet 
weather it often ebbs and flows every ten 
minutes. 

Among the singular customs of this 


shire, may be mentioned that of rush-bear- 
ing, — now nearly obsolete,—a ceremony 
of strewing the churches, on a certain day, 
with rushes. It usually takes place on tue 
anniversary of the dedication of ih- cuurch, 
or on midsummer eve. The ancient custom 
of hanging up in churches garlands of roses, 
with a pair of gloves, cut out of white paper, 
which had been carried before the corpse 
of unmarried women at their funerals, still 
prevails in many parishes of the Peak; and 
that of dressing wells and fountains with 
flowers is still preserved at Tissington, 
where = Thursday is devoted to the 
festival. The county wakes are generally 
observed here on the Sunday following the 
day of the dedication of the church or ch 
el, or on the day of the saint to whom it is 
dedicated. 

. The noblemen’s seats are Chatsworth, 


the chief seat, and Hardwick, the occasional 
residence, of the Duke of Devonshire; El- 
vaston, the seat of the Earl of Harrington; 
Sudbury, that of Lord Vernon; Redleston, 
the elegant mansion of Lord Scarsdale; 
Bretly, the seat of the Chesterfield family; 
Doveridge, that of Lord Waterpark ; and 
Hassop, that of the Earl of Newburgh. 

The capital, Derby, is a municipal and 
parliamentary borough and is pleasantly 
situated in a wide and fertile valley on the 
Derwent, which is navigable hence to its 
confluence with the Trent. Beside the 
Derwent the town is traversed by Markea- 
ton Brook, both being crossed by several 
handsome bridges. On the east bank of 
the river, opposite to the town, was the Ro- 
man station, Derventio. The chief public 
buildings are the town and county halls, 
prison, jail, and county lunatic asylam. It 
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contains seven churches, a Roman-Catholic 
chapel, — infirmary, mechanics’ insti- 
tute, and a philosophical society, founded 
by Doctor Darwin, who here composed the 
greater portion of his works. Here are ex- 
tensive manufactures of silk, cotton, and 
fine worsted stockings. The silk mill is the 
first and largest of the kind erected in Eng- 
land. It also contains large porcelain 
works, and manufactories where all kinds of 
ornaments are made from the marbies, spars, 
petrifactions, and so forth, found in the 
neighborhood. 

All Saints’ Church contains numerous 
monuments of the Cavendish family. Rich- 
ardson, the novelist, was a native of this 
town. A castle once existed here, but the 
last remains of the building are said to have 
disappeared during the reign of Elizabeth. 
Several religious establishments were found- 
ed here at an early period; but no vestige 
of them now remain. Prince Charles 


Stuart advanced as far as this town on his 
march into England, and the house in which 
he lodged is still pointed out. Through 
the munificence of Joseph Strutt, Esq., the 
working classes of Derby possess peculiar 
opportunities of enjoyment and gratification. 
This public-spirited individual appropriated 
nearly eleven acres of land, containing an 
extensive collection of trees aud shrubs, for 
the recreation of the inhabitants and their 
families. This piece of land, called the 
Arboretum, was tastefully laid out at the 
donor’s expense by J. C. Loudon. Esq. 
Five acres of ground have since been added, 
and laid out in a similar manner. The 
Derby grammar school is one of the most 
ancient foundations of the kind in the king- 
dom. Flamsteed, the astronomer, received 
his early education in this school. The 
town is governed by a mayor, twelve alder- 
men, and thirty-six councillors, and returns 
two members to Parliament. 


THE OLDEST LANDMARK IN PHILADELPHIA. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


TANDING on the site of its predeces- 
sor — the old “Block C urch,” as it 
was called, in which religious services were 
first held in 1677— may be seen the old 
Swede’s Church, erected in 1700, and the 
oldest landmark in the Quaker City. Around 
it dwelt the little colony of Swedes, at what 
they called “ Wicacoa,” but which is now 
lost in the city subsequently founded by 
William Penn. This church, in fact, takes 
us back to the time of Gustavus. Adolphus, 
who, twenty years before Penn was born, 
planned a city of brotherly love,'to be found- 
ed on the banks of the Delaware. The 
thirty-years’ war prevented Gustavus from 
carrying out his project. Bat he never lost 
sight of it, and a few days before he fell at 
the battle of Lutzun, he commended this en- 
- terprise as the “ Jewel of his kingdom.” 

His plan was cherished by his minister, 
the great Oxenstiern, and in the reign of 
Christiana, fdaughter of Gustavus, the first 
Swedish colonists landed on the Deiaware, 
in 1636, or 7, at a place which, in honor of 
the queen, they called Christiana, but which 
is now Wilmington. The settlement of the 


Swedes was made in the same spirit as that 
whiel, brought the pilgrims to Plymouth, as 
it was also at about the sare time. The 
settlement at Wicacoa was an offshoot from 
that of Christiana. The Swedish govern- 
ment and the mother church watched and 
aided both of the colonies with tender care, 
and it has been estimated that the govern- 
ment expended nearly two hundred thou- 
sand dollars in assisting the colony on the 
Delaware. The Swedish church sustained 
Wicacoa as a missionary station long after 
it had passed under the control of the Brit- 
ish government, and the remains of many of 
her missionaries are entombed under the 
chancel of the present church. 

The church stands in the corner of a 
cemetery, far back from the street, — 
upon the water’s edge, and almost surrou 
ed by 
houses, 


ships and great commercial ware- 
The society worshiping here is 
connected with the Episcopal Church of 


our coun book. The 
house has no altar nor reading desk. It is 
a pleasant thought that the church of Gus+ 
tavus Adolphus still lives and prospers, 


try, and uses its 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
MRS. SUTHERLAND “CASTS” HER PLAY. 


| poy be for his promise to Harry, when 
the time came to go over to Stapleton 
that evening, Rocke would have remained 
away after all. The reaction in his feelings 
toward Blanche had already come, and he 
felt that he had better stay away from her. 

As it was, he arrived after the others had 
been for some time assembled. He found, 
however, that the business of the evening 
had not yet been begun, and that the com- 
— were enjoying themselves very much 
as though there were no business on hand. 
He cast a quick glance around in search of 
Blanche; but she was not to be seen. 

Mrs. Sutherland came toward him, and re- 
proved him for his tardiness. 

“We have been waiting for — a long 
while,” she said reproachfully. Then, turn- 
ing to the rest, “ Come now, we must have 
no more holiday, but proceed to work at 
once. Let’s go into the library. It is cozi- 
er there, and there are so few of us. Come, 
scamper, all of you!” 

And the lively lady drove them before her 
into the library. 

“ Why, where is Blanche and Rex?” con- 
tinued their hostess, when all were seated. 
“ ] depend upon Rex to read some of these 

lays tous.” There was a huge pile of yel- 

ww-covered books on the table. “ Harry, 

and find them, will you? They are out 

in the garden somewhere talking sentiment, 
I suppose.” 

Harry presently came back, saying that 
Blanche and Rex were coming; anc in a 
moment the two appeared at the door. 
Blanche let go of Rex’s arm as she entered 
the room, recognizing Rocke’s presence 
with a cold bow, which cut the r fellow 
to the quick notwithstanding the scorn he 
had persuaded himself that he felt for ber. 
She passed over, and took a seat in the bay 
window, where Rex presenlty followed her. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Sutherland, “ since we 


are all together at last, I shall constitute 
myself temporary chairman, and announce 
the purpose of this meeting. The a 
primarily is the amusement of ourselves 
and friends; secondly, to select two plays 
which are to be learned and rehearsed as 
quickly as possible, and presented by us 
some night next week in o=r garret here, 
which is still unfinished, and can be convert- 
ed into a capital opera house for the occa- 
sion. Now, whom shall we have for a stage 
manager?” 

Here Rex spoke up from the bay window, 
and said he thought that a stage manageress 
would be more desirable, and that, as Mrs. 
Sutherland knew more about such things 
than anybody else, he moved to elect her to 
the position by acclamation, which was in- 
formally done. The lady accepted without 
ceremony. Indeed it was just what she 
had intended, of course, from the first. 

Opinions were now called for as to what 
plays should be performed. Carrie Vava- 
sour hoped they meant to choose something 
light. There were plenty of good comedies, 
and audiences liked comedies, as a general 
thing, better than anything else. Then 
Miss Blydenburg suggested Zhe Lady of 
Lyons as peculiarly suitable. Miss Blyden- 
burg had already played the character of 
Pauline on two separate occasions, and 
would have been very well pleased to do so 
athird time. But Mrs. Sutherland objected 
to the comedy named on account of its 
length. Two short plays would be much 
better than one long one, she said; and be- 
sides, in The Lady of Lyons, there were not 
half enough characters to go around. 

“ Not that I want one myself,” continued 
the lady. “I don’t mean to take any part at 
all beyond that of manager.” 

Which announcement was received 
the company with marked disapprobation, 
as Mrs. Sutherland was knov'n to be a capi- 
tal actress. 

“It seems to me,” hazarded Mr. Ross 
Lowrie, “ that we ought to make one of the 
plays a farce. We always had a farce on 
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ship-board, and the men enjoyed them im- 
mensely.” 

“ But we do not expect to have the crew 
of a man-of-war for an audience, Mr. Low- 


rie,” returned Mrs, Sutherland sharply; 
“and there will be no farces in this perform- 
ance if I have anything to say about it.” 
Rex was now called upon to come forth, 
ard read aloud some of the plays so thata 
choice could be made. Rex was known to 
be a good actor himself, and a fine reader as 
well, He did not seem disposed to show 
off his accomplishments in that line tonight, 
however, but chose to remain where he was, 
insisting that Tyrrell was a much better 
reader than himself. So he was permitted 
to stay in the window with Blanche, while 
Tyrrell took his seat at the table, and read 
for a long while, portions of different plays 
selected from the stack on the table. 


One of these was finally agreed upon, and 


the various ré/es satisfactorily distributed. 
It was a play in which a lady and her maid 
and a gentleman ard his valet changed 
characters arid costumes, so that there were 
really four chief parts. The ré/e of the gen- 
tleman was assigned to Rex, and that of the 
valet to Ross Lowrie, while the lady and 


maid were to be represented respectively by 
Miss Blydenburg and Miss Carrie Vavasour. 
Virginia Vavasour had spoken for the posi- 
tion of prompter, saying that she did not as- 
pire to any part more conspicuous or impor- 


tant. 

This arrangement of parts in the —e se- 
lected was just what Mrs. Sutherland meant 
it should be, although she had appeared to 
yield to the suggestions of others. It occa- 
sioned some little surprise, however, for it 
was supposed, of course, that Rex would 
somehow be brought into the same play 
with Blanche Stapleton. Indeed Rex him- 
self did not like it exactly, and was about to 
Say as much; but a swift glance from the 
manager sent him back to the shadow again, 
and convinced him that she was quite well 
aware of what she was about. 

It now remained to fix upon the second 
play; but after some discussion the com- 
pany concluded to do nothing more tonight, 
and that, as they all had entire confidence 
in the judgment of their stage manager, the 
choice of the play and the cast of its charac- 
ters cuuld just as well be left to her. The 
principal parts were, of course, to be assign- 
ed to Blanche, with Rocke Arthur and Mr. 
Tyrrell. Mrs. Sutherland promised to de- 
termine the respective rd/es of these persons 
the next morning, and send them the parts 
atonce. She should have the plays brought 
up from town tomorrow noon, she said, and 
she wished it distinctly understood that the 
were to be committed, and well committed, 
by Thursday evening, as a first rehearsal 
would take place at that time. 


It was some little time, however, before 
the rty adjourned; and Blanche, the 
“business meeting ” being over, of course, 


came forth from her seat in the window, 
and moved about among her guests, She 
was quite at a loss to understand Rocke’s 
silence as to his failure to keep the appoint- 
ment he had himself made for last evening, 
and his changed demeanor; for the young 
man had found it impossible, believing what 
he did, to conceal his feelings. It seemed 
to her that his conduct was not only very 
strange, but positively rude, and she was 
too proud to seek an explanation of the mat- 
ter. She therefore avoided him now as far 
as the rules of hospitality would permit. 
This, of course, Rocke himself could not 
fail to perceive; and he in turn was nota 
little puzzled as well as grieved. He could 
see no reason for her changed manner 
toward him, even if she were engaged to 
Rex. 

Only once that evening did the two ad- 
dress each other. Carrie Vavasour, stand- 
ing at the centre-table, called Rocke’s atten- 
tion to some views that were lying there. 

“Here,” said she, “is the very thing I 
was speaking to = of last night.” . 

Then she called to Blanche, who stood a 
short distance away, talking with Tyrrell. 

“ Blanche, where was it we saw these 
ruins? It was at Athens, was n’t it?” 

Blanche was obliged to come to the table 
to see before she replied, — 

“Oh, no! it was at Rome. Why, Carrie, 
can't you see? The description is in Ital- 
lan, 

“Oh, dear! is that Italian? I thought it 
was Greek to be sure. I was telling Mr. 
Arthur about this very temple last evening, 
and the adventure you and | had there wit 
the Yale student.” 

Blanche merely bowed in answer. Then 
her gray eyes were suddenly lifted to 
Rocke’s, and there shot from them a look of 
such mingled sadness and indignation that 
he was quite confused and astonished. 
And, then, still at a loss to comprehend his 
behaviour, she could not torbear giving him 
an opportunity to explain it. 

“So you were over at Miss Vavasour’s 
last evening, Mr. Arthur?” she said, still 
looking straight at him. And then she add- 
ed with an indifference entirely assumed, 
“I trust you enjoyed your evening.” 

But he did not understand at all. He 
was thinking of how she had gone off riding 
with Rex Armington when she knew he 
was coming, and knew too for what. And 
it was a pride quite as great as her own that 
made him bow coldly, and reply, — 

“I trust you enjoyed yours as well.” 

Her gray eyes darkened with scorn and 
anger as for a single instant she seemed te 
look him through and through. 
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“1 certainly have passed pleasanter ones,” 
she said in a ringing voice. 
Then, without another word, she turned, 
and swept haughtily away. 
The next afternoon Rocke Arthur re- 
ceived the play from Mrs. Sutherland with 
the part checked off which he was expected 
‘to learn. He sat down, and read 
through. And he was a little startled to 
find that in the third act there really was a 
marriage, in which the leading lady and the 
leading gentleman went through a wedding 
ceremony on the stage. Yet, as the note ac- 
companying the play informed him that Mr. 
Tyrrell would play the part of the leading 
gentleman, he did not see that there was 
any ground for fearing that Blanche was to 
be entrapped into a marriage with Rex Ar- 
mington, who was not in the play at all. 
He committed the part assigned him, 
however, and Thursday evening went over 
to Stapleton to rehearse it. To his surprise 
he found that Mr. Tyrrell had declined to 
play the part given him, insisting that it 
was not his style, and he could not do it jus- 
tice. So Mrs. Sutherland had decided that 
Rex Armington should take the part; and 
then. she had driven off up the river, and 
persuaded Charlie Everett to come down, 
and take the part in the other play formerly 
assigned to Rex. As for Tyrrell, he had 
consented to play the parson, who, in the 
last act, performed the wedding ceremony. 

Rocke now felt that after all there might 
be something in what Harry Stapleton had 
told him. And although Blanche met him 
now in the most distant manner, and he did 
not doubt that.she was Rex Armington’s 
betrothed, yet he made up his mind that 
there should be no foul play. Since Tyrrell, 
who was not a clergyman, of course, was to 
play the minister, he still did not see how 
anything was to be made of the ceremony in 
the play; but he said to himself that he 
would watch matters closely. 

So he said nothing to any one, and pa- 
tiently attended the rehearsals one after an- 
other, seeing nothing further to excite sus- 
picion. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
A DESPERATE MEASURE. 


HE theatrical entertainment at Staple- 

ton was announced to come off Thurs- 

day night. There was to be a rehearsal 
Tuesday evening and also one Wednesday, 
and asthe two plays had been rehearsed at 
least half — times already, and as = 

un , who took part, were gener; 

actors indeed, it was 
that the entertainment would prove in every 


On Tuesday night everything went off 
smoothly, and Mrs. Sutherland appeared to 
be in the sweetest possible humor while the 
various actors lingered after the rehearsal 
was over. Especially did she smile upon 
Mr. Arthur, who had devoloped quite a de- 
cided dramatic talent, and went through his 
part to perfection. He, poor fellow, was 
glad enough of her favor, too; for Blanche 
had ceased to smile upon him altogether. 
And, although he had plenty to say to her 
in the play, and she to him, outside of it she 
rarely vouchsafed him a word. 

Yet Mrs. Sutherland’s good temper must 
have been in a great measure assumed, after 
all; for no sooner had the company depart- 
ed — all except Rex and his friend Tyrrell 
e yrrell was staying with Rex at Armington 

lace, and was in his counsels) —than she 
turned to them, ordering them back into the 
library in no gentle tones (Blanche had al- 
ready gorie up-stairs), following them, and 
shutting the door violently after her. 

“What do you think ‘Fe happened now, 
gentlemen?” she said angrily. “I have, 
only tonight, discovered that Mr. Rocke 
Arthur has become aware of our plans !” 

Both men looked at her with astonished 
countenance, and waited for her to explain 
herself. 

“You know — or rather don't know 
—that Rocke Arthur got here tonight be- 
fore anybody else. Harry, who saw him 
coming, went down the os to meet him, 
and drew him into the summer-house, 
whereupon I took occasion at once to ha 
pen around just in the rear of the trellis 
work to hear what they were talking about. 
Harry has acted very strangely toward me 
of late, and has talked once or twice so 
bonny about this marriage scene in the 
play, that I suspected he knew something 
he ought not to. When I got to the ba 
of the summer-house Mr. Arthur and he 
were just leaving it, and I only heard a sin- 
gle sentence. But that was enough to con- 
vince me that our friend from the West 
knows exactly what we are up to.” 

“And what was that sentence?” asked 
Rex. “Let us judge for ourselves. It 
surely can’t be that he has found us out. 
Why, nobody has been told about it, outside 
of us three.” 

“Very well, you sball hear. I did not 
catch the beginning of his sentence, but 
this was the end of it: ‘ But I shall be there, 
my boy,’ he was saying, ‘and if they really 
mean to get up a real marriage without her 
knowledge, I will stop it at all hazards.’ 
Now, gentlemen what do you think?” 

“He certainly knows of it,” said Rex, in 
amazement. “How could he have gotten 
hold of it?” 

“That I can’t say, of course; though I 
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of it some time or other. But that does n’t 
matter. The question is, will it be possible 
to carry out our plan if he knows of it be- 
forehand ?” 

“He could at least make us trouble,” 
said Tyrreli. “Indeed, a single word to 
Miss ts pyc either from him or anybody 
else, would spoil everything. All depends 
on nobody suspecting the plot until it is 
consummated.” 

“Then we might as well give it up,” said 
Mrs. Sutherland, in despair. “We can’t 
keep him out of the way very well. Oh 
that it were still a day of bravos and assas- 
sins !’ 

And the lady walked up and down the li- 
brary, wringing her hands in a most tragic 
manner, 

Rex watched her a moment, and then go- 
ing to the window, he stood there gazin 
out, with folded arms. He had for a wee 
been looking forward to the successful ac- 
complishment of his plans, and he hated to 
give them up now. 

Tyrrell was sitting by the table with his 
chin upon his hands. It was he who spoke 
next, and in the cool, deliberate tones that 
were characteristic of him. 

Wg sate is still one thing we can do,” he 
said. 

Rex and Mrs. Sutherland both turned 
toward him inquiringly. 

“ What is it?” they asked in one breath. 

“We can put him out of the way!” 

“What!” exclaimed Mrs. Sutherland, 
aghast. You don’t mean to murder 
sim!” 

Although she had just been talking of 
bravos and assassins, she was hardly pre. 
pared to resort to them when the time came. 

“Oh, by no means. I mean simply to 
put him out of the way for the time being. 
It would be a ticklish operation, and he 
might make us pay for it roundly; but I 
take it if you, Rex, can once get Miss Staple- 
ton, you are not afraid to face the conse- 
quences either pecuniary or otherwise.” 

“No, sir,” responded Rex decidedly. 
“Just show me any possible way in which 
we can put the thing through, and I will 
risk any and all consequences. But what 
do you mean by putting him out of the way 
temporarily? Do you propose to kidnap 
the man?’ 

“1 do propose just that!” 

“But he is n’t one to be easily handled ; 
and he knows how to take care of hi:nselt.” 

“I can put men on his track who can 
handle him. All 1 want is money.” 

“You can have that, of course. But ex- 
plain yourself, Tyrrell.” 

“ Well, I mean something like this,” said 
Tyrrell, lowering his voice, and motioning 
them to draw nearer, “ Tomorrow morning 
1 will go over to the city on the first train. 


There are plenty of hard characters — genu- 
ine ‘ plug-uglies ’ you know — ready for any- 
thing, and afraid of nothing, and whom I 
can put my hand on at any time. I can 
make arrangements with some such by noon, 
and have them up here by night. e have 
our last rehearsal tomorrow evening; and 
when we get through, Arthur will probably 
walk over with the Vavasour girls, and then 
will go on down the forest road alone. Our 
city friends can take charge of him some- 
where on the road; and, between now and 
then, we cap easily arrange it to provide 
some place where he can be kept in ‘ dur- 
ance vile’ until Friday morning. Before 
that time Blanche Stapleton will be Mrs. 
Armington, and the whereabouts of Rocke 
Arthur will be a matter of little importance 
to any of us.” 

“ But,” whispered Mrs. Sutherland, quite 
fascinated with this violent mode of getting 
over the difficulty, yet fearful of the conse- 
quences, “ Mr. Arthur will be awfully angry 
after being treated so, I imagine he isa 
terrible fellow when he is in a rage.” 

“ It will matter very little to us how angry 
he is,” answered Tyfrell coldly, “He can 
do nothing about it; indeed, however much 
he may suspect us of the deed, he will find 
it difficult to fix it upon us in any way, I fan- 
cy. What do you say, Rex?” 

“TI say, do it by all means. Have Blanche 
I will; and I choose to take her when | can 
get her, and run no more risks.” 

“But,” again objected Mrs. Sutherland, 
now first realizing another difficulty, “ how 
can the play go on without him? is 
is an important one, and there won’t be 
time for any one else to learn it. We 
sha’n’t be supposed to know he is n’t com- 
ing any more than annoy else.” 

“I have thought of all that,” rejoined 
Tyrrell composedly, “I wi:l take the part 
myself. I can easily master it between now 
and Thursday night, Wheu we find he is 
not coming, | will offer to try it, saying that 
we have rehearsed it so much alreacly, that 
I am tolerably familiar with it. That will 
afford a good excuse, too, for substituting 
your reverend friend for myself in the par- 
son’s ré/e, and will save me the necessity of 
being taken suddenly ill, as was at first in- 
tended. And now are there any more ob- 
jections you can think of?” 

And Tyrrell looked at each of them in his 
cool, self-possessed way. 

“ No,” cried Rex, “we will have no more 
objecting. We will consider the matter 
settled at once. I don’t know what we 
should do without you, Tyrrell. You have 
the longest head I ever knew on any man.” 

Mr. Tyrrell received this commendation 
as unconcernedly as he would have received 
the same amount of censure. He was a 
man of the world, and had outgrown all 
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vanity as well as many other weaknesses. 
Almost immediately after this, the two gen- 
tlemen took their leave. 

The next morning early Rex drove his 
friend down to the river, and saw him safe- 
ly off for the city. Tyrrell returned in the 
atternoon, announcing that everything had 
gone to his mind, and he expected a trio of 
his city friends up by evening boat, whom 
he considered pertect!y competent to take 
charge of even so redoubtable a person as 
Mr. Rocke Arthur. These men were to 
land at a point on the river some five miles 
below, and a carriage was to be sent over to 
meet them directly after dark. 

The further details of Tyrrell’s plan wil! 


appear presently. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
DARKNESS AND CHLORGFORM. 


= was quite late Wednesday evening 
when the last rehearsal wasover. Some- 
how or other the play arranged to come 
first on the programme tomorrow evening 
— the play with the wedding in it— did not 
go as smoothly as on the night before; a 
fact which was not due entirely to any ner- 
vousness which Rex and Mrs. Sutherland 
naturally felt when thinking of what was to 
follow this same night. 

The indifference which Rocke and Blanche 
constantiy assumed toward each other, 
while they wereeach night brought so close- 
ly in contact, was very trying to them, and 
seemed particularly so tonight. 

As had been foreseen, Rocke went off 
with the Vavasours and Miss Blydenburg, 
when the time came for breaking up. Up- 
on leaving the house it was found that the 
sky had clouded over, and there was every 
indication of a shower. Blanche offered to 
order out the carriage, lest it should rain 
before they could reach home, but this pro- 
posal was declined, and the party hurried 
otf on foot. At General Vavasour’s gate 
Rocke said good-night hastily, and then 
struck off down the road toward Willow- 
brook at a long, swinging stride. A drop of 
rain fell upon his face now and then, but he 
did not notice it. He was thinking of other 
things than the weather. And, indeed, it 
was not his habit to mind a bit of rain. 

Willowbrook was only a short half mile 
beyond Vavasour Hall, the road between 
running along the stream already mention- 
ed,and being bounded on the other side 
most of the distance by a thick forest of 
trees. Of course the way was very dark, 
but Rocke was well accustomed to it by 
this time, and walked rapidly along. 

When about half way home, just before 


coming to the darkest and most secluded 
portion of the road, his ear all at once 
caught the sound of a footfall behind. He 
looked back with some surprise. He had 
= nobody himself, and anybody must 
ave walked pretty fast to be overtaking 
him. Ina moment he caught a glimpse of 
a burly figare, a rod or twoin the rear, ap- 
proaching at arapid rate. He felt instinct- 
ively for his revolver, and slackened his 

ce, to let the man pass. He preferred to 

ave this person, whoever he might be, in 
front of himself, on such a night andin such 
a place. 

At this, however, the figure seemed to de- 
lay also; and Rocke laughed to himself. 

“Why,” he thought, “ this is some be- 
lated gentleman who seems to be quite as 
much afraid of me as I am of him.” Then 
he called out cheerily, “ Hollo, there! Who 
are you, any way? Come on. I guess we 
sha’n’t burt each other,” 

Then he stood still, waiting for the other 
to come tp. 

The man now seemed re-assured, and ad- 
vanced unhesitatingly. 

“1 did n’t know oo yer mought be,” he 
said, in a deep, gruff voice, yet with an evi- 
dent effort at cordiality. “I did n’t see yer 
till I got close on yer. I s’pose we ’Ill git to 
ther end o’ this piece o’ woods presently?” 

By this time he was near enough for our 
hero to make out that he was a stranger, 
and one, too, of by no means prepossessing 
appearance. Rocke regretted now having 
addressed him at all. Yet he felt qu‘te 
competent to take care of himself, and 
there was nothing for it now but to make 
the best of it. 

“ Yes,” he answered. “ You ‘ll come to 
an open space in a few” — 

Then. before he could finish the sentence, 
he felt a pair of arms suddenly thrown 
around him, pinning his own to his sides as 
firmly as though they were secured by a 
band of steel. 

Rocke’s first emotion was of surprise. 
Up to that moment he had not had the 
slightest idea that any third person was 
near. 

Then his surprise gave way to a feeling of 
uncontrollable rage and defiance (fear he 
knew not), as he struggled in vain to free 
himself from the vise like clasp; and, since 
he was utterly unable to use his arms, he 
raised his foot, and struck out with it, with 
all his force, backward. He heard a curse 
wen to his ear, and then his captor shout 

“Quick, Reddy! Where ’s your club? 
Hit him! hit him, I say! Curse him, he 
ll kick the legs off of me!” 

“ No, no,” the voice of another person re 
sponded. “ The sponge is best. No blows 

we kin help it, youknow. Them ’s the 
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orders. Give him the syonge, Billy, 
uick !” 

Then all at once there cane to Rocke’s 
nostrils a strange, unfamiliar odor, he felt a 
thick, wet substance pressed hard upor his 
mouth and face, and then a sense of chok- 
ing and suffocation came over him, his 
brain reeled, and suddenly all sights and 
sounds about him seemed to blend strange- 
ly, and become lost in entire unconscious- 
ness. 

When Rocke Arthur came to himself 
again —just how long after he was unable 
to determine —he found himself closely 
gagged, bound hand and foot, and lying in 
the bottom of a wagon. This latter fact of 
course he knew by the motion, and the 
sound of the wheels, The wagon was cov- 
ered, too, and he could hear the rain beat- 
ing upon it, and now and then he perceived 
flashes of lightning, and caught the rumble 
of distant thunder. He could see, too, close 
beside him in the wagon, two men, and he 
knew that there were two others on the 
seat at his head. 

The young man lay perfectly still, — in- 
deed, bound and gagged as he was, he 
could do nothing else, —and tried to ac- 
count for the peculiar situation in which he 
found himself. What was the meaning of 
all this violence? The men in whose hands 
he was could hardly be ordinary highway- 
men. If robbery were their purpose they 
would never take all this trouble with him. 
They must be conveying him to some par- 
ticular place, and for some p&rticular par- 

se. He remembered the words he had 

eard before he lost consciousness. “ Them 

’s the orders,” the man had said. Whose 
“orders” could these ruffians be under? 
Rocke’s brain was still clouded by the 
fumes of the chloroform with which he had 
been rendered senseless, but it required lit- 
tle penetration or mental effort to satisfac- 
torily answer his own question. Whose or- 
ders could these men be under but Rex 
Armington’s? They were, of course, in his 
pay, had been posted in the woods by his 
direction, and were now conveying their 
prisoner away in obedience to his com- 
mands, 

Nor was the motive of this action far to 
seek. There could be but one reason for it 
all. Rex Armington meant to have him 
(Rocke Arthur) out of the way on the night 
of the theatricals. There was no longer 
any doubt in Rocke’s mind that the plot 
which Harry had overheard was actually to 
be carried out. Blanche Stapleton, the 
woman he loved,—ah! at this moment, 
when he realized that she was going to be- 
come another’s, he knew better than ever 
before how much he loved her, — Blanche 
Stapleton was to be tricked into a marriage 
with the man to whom he himself owed his 


present treatment. Rocke’s blood boiled 
with wrath at the thought. 

But, if Blanche was engaged to Rex, as 
Mrs. Sutherland had said, was it, after all, 
likely that Rex would risk offending her by 
the course he seemed to be taking? Es- 
pecially, would he be likely to resort to so 
extreme a measure as the forcibie abduc- 
tion of his rival, just to get him out of the 
way on the occasion? No; if Rex were 
sure of Blanche he would have done noth- 
ing so desperate as this. Then he was not 
sure of her? And what Mrs. Sutherland 
had told him was untrue? And then, all at 
once, it seemed to Rocke that he saw it all 
more clearly than ever before. He had 
been deceived about Blanche, and, doubt- 
less, she had been deceived about him. 
She had, perhaps, been in the house all the 
time that evening on which he had prom- 
ised to call. Mrs, Sutherland had simply 
lied to him ! 

And now here he was — blind fool that he 
had been!—lying here, bound hip and 
thigh, and being hurried away; and tomor- 
row night the woman who had been his 
from ail eternity was to be entrapped into 
wedding another. Gagged as he was, 
Rocke groaned involuntarily at the thought. 

His captors, who had heretofore preserved 
a gloomy silence, seemed aroused by the 
sound. 

“ Hollo!” said the one sitting by Rocke’s 
head. “He’s come to! Pass the sponge, 
Billy. We'll give him ancther dose. The 
boss said he was n’t ter know where he was 
took to, yer know.” 

“Oh, blow the boss!” answered one of 
the men on the seat. “ Ef he was up here 
on the seat, he could n’t see his hand afore 
his face. How is he going ter know where 
he ’s going ter? ait till we git there 
afore we dose him again.” 

And then Rocke heard him ask the driver 
how much farther it was, and he caught the 
answer,— 

“ Only a short piece up here.” 

For some time longer the wagon drove 
slowly along; and Rocke lay there in a 
ture each moment more painful, listening to 
the rain, and the sound of the wheels, and 
trying to guess from the nature of the road 
where they might be. He could only teil, 
however, that the way was very rough, and 
almost constantly ascending. 

At length the wagon halted suddenly, and 
the man on the seat, turning around, bent 
over and applied the chloroform once more 
to Rocke’s nostrils. He refused to inhale 
it for a moment, but was, of course, power- 
less to resist to any purpose. He presently 
felt his senses leaving him again, and then, 
once more, all was blank darkness, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
“IN DURANCE VILE.” 


HEN Rocke Arthur came to himself 
again, it was broad daylight, and he 
was alone, strangely situated ina strange 
place. He found himself wiih his clothes 
still on, lying on a miserable bed, in what 
was apparently a garret-room, whose one 
window was a skylight overhead. He per- 
ceived also, that, although his ankles were 
now free, and his hands no longer tied be- 
hind his back, yet his wrists were secured 
together by a pair of hand-cuffs, and that he 
was, furthermore, confined by a chain 
through the ring at the end of which one of 
the hand-cuffs had been passed, the other 
end of the chain being secured by a huge 
dlock to a beam of the wall beside him. 
he chain was of sufficient length, however, 
to admit of his getting off the bed, and 
walking the short distance back and forth, 
if he wished. 

Arising therefore from the bed, he was 
able, by drawing the chain tight, to stand 
beneath the skylight, through which he 
could see the sky, that was once more bright 
and biue above. He now further observed, 
upon looking curiously about him, that the 
room had but one door, which was secured 
by a big, old-fashioned lock. Near the 


door stood a chair, the only article of furni- 
ture in the room except the bed. Rocke 
had hardly time to note even these slight 
particulars, however, when he heard a step 


outside, and a key was inserted in the lock. 

in regard to his own safety, it may be 
said, Rocke felt no fear at all; and would 
not have done so even had not his reason 
told him that no harm was intended beyond 
his temporary imprisonment. 

As he stood now, awaiting with some cu- 
riosity to see what manner of person would 
euter, he was rose only of a sense of 
deep rage and resentment toward Rex Ar- 
mington, coupled with a contempt for his 
keepers, whoever they might be, and acon- 
fidence in himself and his own pewers that, 
refreshed as le was by his long slumber, 
actually put him in the best of spirits. It 
should go hard, was his half-uttered thought, 
if he did not find means to free himself 
from this place and these scoundrel hire- 
lings before night. He would thwart Rex 
aArmington yet. 

. The door now swung open, and, instead 
of one of his captors of the night before, as 
Rocke had expected, the bent and rather 
feeble form of an old man stood in the 
doorway. This individual was shabbily 
dressed, and his face displayed a leering, 
half-foolish exoression. In his hands he 
held a tray, apparently containing the pris- 


oner’s breakfast. Rocke addressed him at 
once. 

“Come, old fellow, what are you waiting 
there for, with the door wide open? Are 
n’t you afraid I ‘ll get out? I wish you'd 
go down-stairs and tell them to send upa 
ball and chain. 1 realiy think I ought to 
have something more of the kind. It is n't 
safe to leave me here this way, you know. 
Come in, I say.” 

Thus encouraged, the old man pushed to 
the door with his elbow, and advanced with 
slip-shod tread across the floor, to within a 
few feet of Rocke. He then set the tray 
down upon the floor, and pushed it cautious- 
ly toward him, very much as though our 
hero had been some wild beast, within 
a reach he did not care to trust him- 
self. 

Rocke stooped, and, taking up the tray, 
stood looking atit lugubriously. There was 
on it ape, containing a small, uninvitin 
piece of broiled mackerel, and a half-bake 
johnny-cake. Beside the plate there was a 
cup of weak-looking coffee. 

“ What the deuse is this?” asked he at 
length. 

he old man grinned idiotically. 

“ Breakfast,” he said, laconically. 

“Oh! Would you mind sitting down 
and helping me eat it? There's rather too 
much for me.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“You won't? Then you ’ll excuse me if 
I sit down myself at once.” 

And, suitieg the action to the word, 
Rocke sat himself down on the floor beside 
the tray, and proceeded to make the best of 
what the gods had provided. It was poor 
fare enough, but he had seen poorer. 

Presently he looked up to his attendant.’ 

“Do you live here, old feilow?” he in- 
quired. 

The old man shook his head back and 
forth several times. 

“Then how came you here?” Rocke 
asked. 

“ Don’t know.” 

“ The deuse you don’t! 
it?” 

* Don’t know.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“Is n’t it up in the mountains some- 
where?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“ What do you know ?” 

“ Don’t know nothin’.” 

“Do you know what time it is? My 
watch has run down.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“Do i know whether it is today or to- 
morrow ?” 

“ No, don’t know.” 

“ Well,” groaned Rocke, “I give you up 
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entirely. I did hope to make something of 
you, but it’s of no kind of use. You ’re a 
good deal like this johnny-cake here, — 
about half baked. However, since the cake 
is not more than half done, there ’s all the 
more reason | should finish it.” And he put 
the last of it in his mouth. “ There,” the 
young man continued, puShing the tray 
irom him, “I believe 1 am through. I ‘Il 
have to ask you to take that fish back to its 
native element — water — before | can con- 
sent to eat it. It’s just a trifle soiled; and 
as for the coffee, I ’ll have to leave that, too. 
I never drink anything weaker than water, 
you know.” 

The old gentleman took up the tray again, 
and was departing once more, when Rocke 
called him back. 

“Can't you get me a basin of water, and 
a towel?” said he. “I ‘ll do as much for 
you if ever you should want to wash your 
ace,” 

Then the attendant nodded, and went out, 
carefully locking the door after him. 

An hour passed by, however, without the 
old man’s re-appearance. During that time 
Rocke sat there on the bed, thinking over 
the situation, and calculating what chances 
there might or might not be of escape. 
Chained and manacied as he was, he made 
up his mind that his only hope was in brib- 
ing his keepers. It seemed to him by all 
means likely that this could be done, and he 
was willing to give all he possessed, if nec- 
essary, in order to escape in time to get 
back to Silverside that evening. 

At length a second step outside — this 
time a heavy, assured tread — warned him 
of an approaching visitor, but one other than 
the old man. The key was presently again 
inserted in the lock, and the door, swingin 
open, revealed a large, burly figure, whic 
Rocke at once recognized as that of the 
man who had accosted him on the road 
home last evening. 

During his hour of reflection Rocke had 
entirely gotten over his facetious mood, and 
he looked up scowlingly at the new-comer. 
‘The man came in, closed the door, and, tak- 
ing off his hat respectfully, removed a brier- 
wood pipe from his mouth, and sat down on 
the solitary chair. 

“Do yer object tosmokin’, young feller?” 
he inquired considerately. “Ef yer do I ’ll 
put the pipe outside,” 

Rocke was quite unable to determine 
whether this offer was made in good faith, 
or was intended to be ironical, So he an- 
swered laughingly, — 

“It doesn’t seem to matter much what | 
object to and what I donot. What is the 
meaning of this extraordinary treatment? 

you expect to abuse a man in this way, 
and not be made to smart for it sooner or 


“ Wal, my friend,” the man replied good 
naturedly, “I acknowlidge it ’s kind o’ 
rough. But what needs be must be. We 
‘ll treat you as hansome us we kin, an’ you 
shall be free agin bv twelve o’clock to 
night.” 

“ And way twelve o'clock tonight?” 

“Cause them ’s the orders.” 

** Whose orders ?” 

“ The Grand Juke o’ Block Island’s.” 

And the man chuckled. pr 

“Look here, my man,” Rocke went on, 
summoning all his powers of persuasion, “ I 
know, of course, that you are doing this for 
money, and I know whose money itis. But 
I will pay fps twice over what you get 
from him, if you will let me out of this, 
Look me straight in the eye, and see if i am 
not a man who will do as he agrees to.” 

“I ’ve no manner o' doubt you are, 
young feller; an’ there’s nothing really I 
d like better than to accommodate you. 
But ’t would n’t be business, yer see. I 
a'n’t got no moral scrupies in ther matter, 
and, in course, your ducats is as good as 
t’ other feller’s ; though who he is | don't 
know no better ’n you do, nor so well, per- 
haps. But, on utillytarian prinserples, I 
can’t go back on him. Sich a course would 
be subvarsive of all business interests and 
all credit.” , 

* But you might do it once.” 

The other shook his head.” 

“1 could n’t think of it, young feller.” 

Rocke got up and walked excitedly back 
and forth, as well as his chain would perinit. 

He must escape from this place before 
night. Great Heavens! if he did not — But 
he would not think of that. He faced the 
man again. 

“I'll give you a thousand dollars to let 
me go free. Fix it so it shall appear as 
though I had escaped, anything, so that I 
may get back to where you took me from 
before nine o’clock tonight.” 

The man still shook his head. 

“It’s a fair offer, I a’n’t goin’ to say but 
what ’t is; and I believe you mean fair, and 
would do it. But I shall git good pay as it 
is, an’ kin bleed ’em well arterward, mebbe. 
I can’t do it, sir.” ‘ 

Rocke pleaded earnestly with the man, 
doubling and trebling the sum.he had 
named. But all in vain. He finally gave 
dp in despair, and sat down on the bed 
again, in moody silence ; and, before long, 
the man took his leave. 

Again and again then did Rocke try the 
strength of the chain that held him, and of 
the staple to which it was attached. But 
they were as unyielding as the man who had 
just left him. Even had he not been hand- 
cuffed it would have been impossible for 
him to free himself with no implement of 
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and heavy, and ‘the staple was evidently 
“clinched ” on the other side of the beam. 
A long while, too, he tried to pick the pad- 
lock, but with no sign of success. : 

It was while still engaged in this lat- 
ter attempt, that the shambling step of the 
old man was once again heard, and he pres- 
ently appeared with some water and a tow- 
el, as Rocke had requested. 

He set them in the chair, regarding our 
hero closely, as the latter was ‘bathing his 
face and hands. 

Rocke had now little oo of success, 
but he determined to try the effect of bribery 
on this person also. So he said pointedly, 
suddenly looking up, — 

“ Look here, old man, I don’t believe you 
are such a fool as = pretend. At least 
there is one thing that even fools know, — 
the value of money. I will give you five 
hundred dollars, aye, twice that, to help me 
out of this scrape.” 

As he made this offer, Rocke all the 
while kept on carelessly rubbing his face 
with the towel, yet watching the other close- 


The old man’s eyes glittered and twinkled 
in spite of himself, as he listened. But he 


only shook his head, and replied, with his 
old, meaningless phrase, — 

“ Don’t know.” 

“At any rate,” said Rocke, as the man 
was going out again, “you will think of it, 
won’t you ?” 

a “ Don’t know,” was the provoking rejoin- 
er. 

And the door closed behind the attend- 
ant. 

At noon, the old man brought up Rocke’s 
dinner, but the young man had no appetite 
for it. He at once, however, renewed the 
subject of his escape. But the oaee old 
gentleman “did n’t know” anything about 
it until just as he was going out again. 
Then he looked back at Rocke, and winked 
queerly. 

“See "bout it tonight,” he said. 

“ But that may be too late,” cried Rocke. 
“ How far is it from here to the’ Hudson?” 

The old man keld up the fingers and 
thumbs of both hands, and disappeared. 

* Only ten miles,” said Rocke to himself. 
“Then Silverside can’t be more than five 
or six; and I could get there in time, per- 
haps, even if I started after dark. Oh, I 
must get away!” 
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For the coming of my feet : 

All the browr-eyed pansies whis ered 
Of the welcome I should meet. 


Sweeter than the low winds winging 


From afar the night-bird’s song 
Was the thought that she who gave me 
Baby mine had waited long. 


But the pansy-heads hung lower, 
Weeping tears of crystal dew; 

And the wind with mournful cadence 
Through the calla lilles blew. 


For her weary hours of waiting 
Were on earth forever o'er; 

And the loving eyes, if watching, 
Watched me from the other shore. 


Lynn, Mass., January, 1882. 


Never more the joyous singing 
Of the birds can fill my breast; 

For I hear the low notes ringing, 
But in passion and unrest. 


Still in dreams I shall behold her 
Standing in the vine-clad door: 
Purple sunset lights enfold her, 


Watching, waiting evermore. 


On the mountain in the woodland 
I have wept the winds to rest; 
But thy little hands have only 
Power to soothe my lonely breast. 


Like a single ray at midnight, ° 
When all other lights are set, 

Star of love, thou still art left me, 
Shining through the darkness yet. 
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Paul Gascoigne’s Marriage. 


CHAPTER I. 


VERY one wondered when Paul Gas- 
coigne married, though indeed, consid- 
ering that he was a man of considerable 
fortune, there would have been cause for 
wonder if he had not. And yet people did 
wonder, and talk, too, when the paper an- 
nounced one morning the fact that Paul 
Gascoigne had taken to himself a wife; and 
then their tongues ran on pretty freely, won- 
dering whom he had married, and whether 
the lady was young and pretty, or the re- 
verse. 
For the past eighteen years Mr. Gas- 
coigne had been abroad, no knew one where; 
and no one altogether cared to ask him 
when he came home, bronzed with travel, 
and prematurely gray, a year before start- 
ling the world with the announcement of 
his marriage. 

Paul Gascoigne kept himself to himself. 
That there was a shadow over his life none 
doubted; yet nobody quite knew the reason 
that had driven him abroad at one-and-twen- 
PI away from his own house and home. 

very one knows his own secrets best, and 
Paul Trevor Gascoigne kept his well. No- 
body knew why he went, or why he came 
back after eighteen long years, and was now, 
at forty-one, a stern, reserved man, erect 
and strong, with bright, deep dlue eyes, but 
hair and mustache gray before their time. 


He was at once handsome and remarka- 
bie-looking ; “ interesting * many a fair one 
called him; anc, being well known to be 
rich, he was greatly run after, but all in 
vain. Mr. Gascoigne was evidently not a 
“ladies’ man;” and when the London sea- 
son was over he was still free. Great there- 


fore was the surprise when a few montis 
later he married. 

And, had peo;zle known it, the manner of 
his marriage was romantic enough. Mr. 
Gascoigne, who, if he was nothing else, was 
certainly a sportsman to the backbone, was 
returning, after tramping many weary miles, 
to his desolate little shooting-box on a Scot- 
tish moor, one hot afternoon. The sun was 
sinking westward in dying splendor, and all 
was very calm and peaceful, when the still- 
ness was broken by a woman’s scream. 

Throwing down his bag and gun, Mr. 
Gascoigne set off at a run toward the river, 
whence the cries proceeded. Reaching the 
high bank, he looked down through the net- 


PAUL GASCOIGNE’S MARRIAGE, 


« BY CAPTAIN HOWARD HULBERT. 


white, despairing face and two uplifted arms 
clinging to a branch, while her body was 
lifted up by the rapid current. The sun 
shone on the upturned face and terror-filled 
eyes, on the small hands clinging convul- 
sively to the branches. 

“Hold on!” shouted Mr. Gascoigne 
frantically, divesting himself of coat and 
boots; and, scrambling down the high bank, 
he opens in just as, with a last cry of 
“Help, help!” the girl’s hands slipped 
from their hold, and the white figure was 
swept down the stream. 

She rose and sank as Mr. Gascoigne 
struck out, trying vainly to grasp her as she 
rose again. It was a critical moment, for 
the river was deep there and full of holes; 
but, just as the dark, rushing water was 
closing over her head, he caught her long 
masses of hair, and succeeded in bringing 
her safely to land, nearly a quarter of a mile 
from the spot where he had seen her first. 
Dripping he stood, with his lifeless burden 
lying beside h‘m, looking with concern at 
the deathlike features. 

“Poor little thing, | ’m afraid she ’s 
dead,” he thought, as he rubbed her hands, 
and tried to bring back life and circulation. 
Then he remembered that he had a flask of 
brandy in his coat pocket, and ran back for 
it. 

He had not scoured the world for eigh- 
teen years for nothing, and this girl was not 


the first fellow-creature he had rescued from 
drowning ; so in a short time he had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing his effurts crowned with 
success, and of beholding two violet eyes 
opening for a second, to be veiled again im- 
mediately by the jong, wet eyelashes that 
drooped over the white cheeks. 


“ All right,” said her deliverer, pouring a 


few more drops of brandy between her blue 


lips. “And now what am I to do with 
her?” 


Standing up, he shaded his eyes with his 
hands, and looked round. Not very far off 
was a roof between the trees, so in that di- 
rection he decided on bending his steps, 
Stooping, he lifted the girl’s slight form in 


his arms, and stepped out, looking down 


anxiously at the face hanging back on his 
arm, with its wealth of bright brown hair 
hanging in a wet mass back from her fore- 
head, and beginning to wish he could see 
the violet eyes again. 

It did not take him ve 


long to reach the 


work of overhanging branches to see a girl’s 


green gate that belong 


to the house he 
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had seen through the trees. A pretty little 
cottage it was, one mass of climbers and 
creepers. A graveled path, neat and trim, 
led up to the house, bordered with gera- 
niums blazing in the western sun, golden 
calceolarias, mignonette, sweet-william, and 
a variety of other flowers over which the lit- 
tle bees were humming as they winged 
their way homeward to the hive. On the 
little lawn, under the wide-spreading tree, 
an oid, white-haired gentleman sat reading 
a newspaper, with a large cat at his feet 
blinking in the sunshine. Up the path 
tramped Mr. Gascoigne, hatless and coat- 
less, water sag from every thread, and 
streaming from his white-robed burden. 
The old gentleman raised his eye, and with 
a cry hurried forward. 

“ My child! my child!” he cried in great 
agitation, Jaying trembling hands on the 
still white face. 

Mr. Gascoigne hastened to relieve his 
anxicty. 

“She is not dead,” he said quickly. “1 
had the happiness to be able to save her. 
And now, sir, you must be calm. Send for 
a doctor ; there is no time to be lost.” 

He went quickly past the old gentleman, 
up to the house, bending his head as he en- 
tered the low doorway, half hidden by roses 
and jasmine. Right into the little trim, 


very drawing-room he walked, and there 


id his burden on the little chintz-covered 
sofa. 

“Wife, wife,” the white-haired old man 
was calling in terrified accents, “come 
down! Dorothy ts nearly drowned.” 

And forthwith a little old lady with silver 
curls and spectacles came hurrying in, and 
stood aghast at sight of a tall gentleman 
standing in a pool of water, as he bent over 
the sofa, holding Dorothy’s slender wrist in 
his hand. He raised his head, and looked 
round at the two old people standing 
crying helplessly as they gazed at the girlish, 
deathlike ieee resting on the sofa-pillow. 

“She must be put to bed,” he said. “I 
will carry her to her room, if you will show 
me the way,” he added gently to the terror- 
stricken old lady. “She has only fainted ; 
Pe must put her in hot blankets immediate- 


“ He saved her,” said the old man in his 
quavering voice. “He saved her, Heaven 
biess him!” 

Mr. Gascoigne carried Dorothy up-stairs 
and into her little pink-and-white chamber. 
He was glad to see a strong, comely young 
servant-girl, who, at least, seemed to have 
her wits about her, and into her care he 
committed Dorothy, whose eyes were once 
more looking wonderingly up into the dark, 
bronzed face of the man who had saved 
her. 

“ She ’ll do now,” he said, smiling down 


at her. “Wrap her up very warmly, and 
get the doctor as soon as you can,” - 

The gardener was despatched for the doc- 
tor, who soon arrived, to find Dorothy, with 
very flushed cheeks and bright eyes, saying 
she was quite well. 

Mr. Gascoigne, attired in the old gentle- 
man’s scarlet dressing-guwn, was waiting 
with some impatience for the arrival of dry 
garments for which a boy had been sent to 
his shooting box. 

“ You saved thategirl, sir?” asked the doc- 
tor, shaking his hand warmly. “She is the 
life and joy of the old people. You don’t 
feel any the worse of the ducking?” 

Not now,” Mr. replied. “I 
hope the young lady is all right. She is 
their grand-daughter, I presume ? ” 

“Just so; and a sweet little thing she is, 
Her mother died when she was born, and her 
father, Colonel St. John, a few years later. 
She has lived here ever since, and old Mr. 
St. John idolizes her.” 

Mr. Gascoigne called the next day to in- 
quire after the welfare of Miss St. John, and 
found her in the garden in blue muslin and 
a straw hat, looking a little pale, he thought. 

“You are none the worse, 1 hope?” he 


said, holding her hand, and looking down at 


the shy, childlike face. 

Dorothy raised her eyes for a second to 
the kind blue ones that softened the hard 
expression of Paul Gascoigne’s face. 

“} have to thank you,” she faltered, “ for 
saving my life.” 

“ Thank Heaven I was in time!” he mur- 
mured fervently, his hand closing over hers. 

“Come and see grandpapa,” she said, ris- 
ing, and crossing the smooth-clipped lawn ; 
“he was frightened peep and it has 
quite upset him. And you,” she added, col- 
oring a little, ““I hope you have not taken 
cold?” 

“I don’t take could so easily,” he replied, 
smiling. 

And Dorothy laughed a soft little laugh, 
and said, — 

“ Nor do I.” 

“Miss St. John, do you know I was 
afraid it was all up with both of.us at one 
time yesterday ?” 

The girl’s fair face grew suddenly grave ; 
she caught her breath suddenly, anc then 
looked up with deep, trusting eyes to his. 

“I knew you would save me,” she said, 
with childlike earnestness. 

“You are a subtle flatterer, Miss St. 
John,” he rejoined, laughing. 

“ Miss St. John! Nobody ever calls me 
that,” said Dorothy. “ I don’t know myself 
by that name.” 

Mr. Gascoigne bent his tall figure to look 
into the sweet face the young freshness of 
which was so attractive to him. 


“ What shall I call you then?” he asked, 
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smiling under his gray mustache. “ Shali 
it be Dolly?” 

“Yes,” she assented, smiling. “I like 
that better than Dorothea or Dorothy.” — 


And only a few weeks later Mr. Gascoigne 
came to the little cottage, and set the iittle 
silver-haired lady and gentleman all in a 
flutter and tremor of agitation by a few sim- 

le words that were deeply felt, and earnest- 
y spoken. 

“I want her for my wife,” he said; “1 
love her very dearly.” 

Little old Mrs. St. John clasped her small 
mittened hands tightly, and looked at the 
tall figure of Mr. Gascoigne, who, in the 
gray twilight, looked like a giant in the tiny 
room. 

“For your wife?” she said at last, with a 
little sigh. “It is very soon tor our little 
Dorothy to Jeave us; but you have a good 
face, Mr. Gascoigne. You will be kind to 
her?” 

“ Kind to her?” he echoed in a low voice. 
“ Heaven knows I will.” He took the old 
lady’s trembling hands in his own broad, 
strong ones, and, standing towering above 
her, said in the same true, earnest voice, 
“ You will trust her to me, won’t you?” 

“ Dorothy is in the garden,” she anawer- 
ed softly. “ Ask the child herself.” 

So out into the garden he went, where 
the scent of the sweet old-fashioned flowers 
made the night air heavy with fragrance. 
She saw him coming as she stood leaning 
against the low white gate, and held outa 
smal! hand that he clasped close in his with 
a warm pressure, 

“ Come,” he said, never loosing his hold 
of the small, trembling fingers; “ Dolly, | 
want to speak to you.” 

She lifted her face, and looked up at him 
in the twilight. 

- “To speak tome? What is it, Mr. Gas- 
coigne ? 

“ IT am going away,” he said shortly. 

And he felt how the hand in his clasp 
started. 

“Going away!” 

Then Dolty, as she realized what those 
two words meant, knew her own secret, and 
snatched her hand away. 

Paul Gascoigne laid one hand on her 
sh ulder, and stooped to look into her face. 

“Yes, 1 am going away; bu,” — her head 
drovping, —“ Dolly, I want you to come 
with me. I want you for my wife, for my 
very own,” . 

And Dolly felt that in all the whole wide 
world no one was so happy as herself, when 
Paul Gascoigne took her in his strong arms, 
and told her how he loved her. 

_ Before a month was over they were mar- 
ried, and Mr. Gascoigne brought his young 
wife home. 


CHAPTER II. 


OME! Dolly clung a little closer to 

her tall husband's arm as they entered 

the grand old hall of Mr. Gascoigne’s hoiae, 
bowed in by the obsequious butler. 

“ Welcome home, darling!” whispered 
Paul Gascoigne, laying his hand on the 
small gloved one on his arm, and smiling a 
fond, — smile at the sweet, childlike 
face of his giri-wife. 

“O Paul, how grand your home is, — like 
the old houses in books !” 

The clear young voice sounded out of 
place in the grand but gloomy hall, hung 
with paintings and armor of the olden time, 
besides stags’ antlers and many other tro- 
hies of the chase. Dolly's eves wandered 
rom object to object with a look almost 
of awe in their depths. 

Mr. Gascoigne looked on with an amused, 
loving expression on his face. Dolly, catch- 
ing his eye, laughed. 

“Do you like the old place?” he asked. 
“Come, and I will show you the drawing- 
room,” 

Mr. Gascoigne looked ten years younger 
that evening, as he followed his bright, pret- 
ty young wife from room to room, answer- 
ing her many questions and gay sallies with 
a tenderness that made his somewhat stern 
face look soft enough, love shining in his 
eyes, and melting the hard lines about his 
mouth. 

The glory of the western sun was shin- 
ing in through the wide windows, gleam- 
ing and flashing on Dolly's fair face, and 
lighting up her wondrous violet eyes with 
new beauty. 

“ Look!” she cried. 
ly!” 

They were standing in one of the dee 
staircase-windows looking out over the park, 
where the sun was flashing on the yellow 
and crimson dying leaves that were losing 
their summer splendor now. Paul Gas- 
coigne’s eyes rested on his wife’s face. He 
stooped and kissed | er. 

“ Darling, | am so happy now! I forget 
I was almost broken-hearted once.” 

“When, Paul?” she whispered, looking 
softly up, with eyes bright with happiness. 

e When ?” he repeated, and a cloud cross- 
ed his face. 


“O Paul, how love- 


“It is nearly twenty years ago, 
my wife, and I may forget it now.’ 

“ But what was the trouble, Paul ?” 
never told me.” 

“And I never will,” he answered with a 


You 


sort of regretful sorrow in his voice. “ Dol- 
ly, the past is over, and we will let it rest.” 
Afterward Dolly remembered the look in 
her husband's face as he spoke, when the 
full meaning of his words became clear to 
her. But she asked him no more then, 
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standing at his side in silence, and looking 
with deep thoughtful eyes out at the settin 
sun. Dearly as she loved her husband, 
young Mrs. Gascoigne felt that she was not 
altogether in his confidence; there was 
something wanting to complete her happi- 
ness. His love, his tender, caressing man- 
ner, could not quite make up for the want of 
confidence between them; for the knowledge 
that his past life was a sealed book to her, 
that heart did not quite answer to heart, 
that, in the sweet communion which love ex- 
pects, husband and wiie were not quite one; 
and Dolly was afraid of her husband; her 
small, frail hands had no power to break 
down the barrier of reserve that Paul Gas- 
coigne kept between them. She was his 
pet his plaything, to be loved and ,caressed, 
ut nothing more. And Dolly wanted to be 
everything to him; his companion and 
counsellor, the sharer of all his secrets. 

Mr. Gascoigne guessed some of the 
thoughts that filled her heart as she,stood 
gravely beside him. Stooping, he drew her 
close to his side. 

“You would n’t be one jot happier, love, 
if you knew.” 

’ “ But you might be less unhappy, Paul, if 
we mane talk it all over together,” stroking 
his hand, and looking up at him. 

“Unhappy? What put that into your 
head, child? How could I be anything but 
happy when I have everything I want?” 
Dolly laughed softly. “Come,” smiling, “it 
must be time for dinner.” 

“And I must go and dress,” returned 
Dolly, with a sudden pleasant recollection 
of various pretty dresses brought from 
Paris. 

Mr. Gascoigne patted her cheek. 

“ Well, run off ; but you have only fifteen 
minutes to bea=tify yourself.” 

For fully five minutes after she left he 
stood by himself in the window, looking out 
vacantly at the dying splendor of the sunset, 
and thinking of that time he had hinted at 
to his wife, the time that had cast a shadow 
over his life, nearly twenty years before. 
Then he closed his lips resolutely, and 
went gravely and quietly to his dressing- 
room, thinking still of that past sorrow, and 
then with a dawning smile in his eyes of the 

ng wife he loved so dearly. And, as he 
ooked at her, fair and smiling, sitting oppo- 
site to him at dinner that evening in one of 
the pretty dresses he had himself chosen for 
her in Paris, his face was as full of happi- 
ness as her own. 


Mr. Gascoigne sat in his own private 
study the day after his return home, his 
head bent over the table, letters and papers 
littered about in confusion. There was.a 
little frown upon his brow. In his two 
months’ absence business matters at Bur- 


wood had acccumulated, and Mr. Gascoigne 
liked to manage things himself. For two 
hours he had been hard at work over ac- 
counts with the steward, 

“ | will finish them tomorrow, Burns,” he 
said at last. “I have letters to write now, 
and you may go.” 

And he had just settled himself to his 
work again, — a foreign letter now, and one 
that evidently cost him much deep thought, 
— when the door was opened softly, and 
two white hands were laid upon his shoul- 
ders. 

“O Paul, | thought that man was never 
going away!” 

The little frown deepened on Mr. Gas- 
coigne’s forehead ; he took his wife’s hands 
off his shoulders, and held them in his own 
gravely. Dolly’s eyes wandered to the let- 
ters littering the table, and fell upon the one 
he was writing. 

better, Paul?” she inquired. 

“ Dolly, you can’t come in here,” his hand 
closing firmly on hers. 

There was a stained-glass window at one 
end of the room, and the colors — crimson 
and violet— fell across her fair, upturned 
face. Mr. Gascoigne’s stern expression 
never altered. 

“All I have is yours, my wife, but this 
one room. 1 work here for two hours every 
day, and, dear, I cannot be disturbed, not 
even by my wife.” 

“But, Paul, if I may sit by you, I woa’t 
even speak.” There was loving entreaty in 
her eyes. “ Please,” she whispered. 

“ No,” he answered, pressing a kiss on 
the quivering, sensitive mouth, She was 
bitterly disappointed. “ Now go, my child,” 
he said. 

And Dolly went slowly, paused at the 
door, and looked back. The iron-gray head 
was bent over the pages again, the crimson 
light from the window falling across his 
hand as if it had been dipped in blood. So 
Dolly thought, with a sudden shiver, as she 
wended her way up-stairs, to cry as if her 
heart would break. Those few words from 
her husband’s lips had hurt and grieved her 
sensitive heart as no harsh word from 
other lips could have done, for they meant 
her complete isolation from his inner life. 
An hour later Mr. Gascoigne joined her, 
loving and tender as usual. 

“ Here I am,” he said, “all for yourself, 
little wife. Work is over for the day.” 

The blinds were down. Dolly kept her 
back to the light, and he never saw the 
traces of bitter weeping in the eyes that 
met his. From that day they lived and 
loved, but the wife never again tried to 
creep nearer to her husband to read his 
very heart, and be allin all to him. From 
that day Mr. Gascoigne’s study was never 
invaded by her bright presence. 
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“ Dolly,” he said one morning at break- 
fast, “ my sister will stop a night with us on 
her way to Scotland.” 

Dolly had never seen any of her hus- 
band’s relatives, She looked up now quick- 
ly. 

Ma Your sister Florence ?” 

“Yes; she says sie will be here on 
Thursday or Friday.” 

Miss Gascoigne arrived, and one conver- 
sation with her effectually banished Dully’s 
peace of mird for ever. Mr. Gascoigne 
was not in the room. Miss Gascoigne, 
after scrutinizing her brother’s wife, said 
suddenly, — 

“What a child you are! Paul must be 
twenty years older, I should imagine.” 

“ Yes,” assented Dolly, smiling; “ but 
Paul looks older than he is.” 

“And no wonder,” rejoined Miss Gas- 
re “He has gone through a great 

eal.” 

The young wife’s cheek burned hotly; he 
had gone through a great deal, but she 
knew nothing about it. Miss Gascoigne’s 


next words sent all the blood from her 
face 


“You were very courageous to become a 
second wife,” she said. 

A second wife, and Paul had never told 
her he had been married before! But be- 
fore Miss Gascoigne’s keen eyes the young 
wife showed no sign. She looked up, and 
answered bravely, with a smile, though her 
heart was beating wildly, — 

“ Does it require much courage?” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Miss Gascoigne, 
scrutinizing the eyes and lips that were 
holding out so boldly, and carefully watch- 
ing the effect of her words. “ But his first 
marriage ended so unhappily; and yet we 
thought he idolized her, Oh, it was a terri- 
ble affair altogether ! ” 

Dolly made no sign, asked no question, 
but, when Mr. Gascoigne’s sister was gone, 
she went up to her husband that night in 
the gloaming, and hid her face on his 
breast 


“ Paul,” she whispered, “ why do you not 
trust me?” 

“Why, Dolly?” 

She raised her bright eyes, and looked up 
at him through gathering tears. 

“ Paul, you never told me you had been 
married before,” 

Even in the dusk she saw the change that 
came over his face, before he put up one 
hand quickly across his eyes to hide the 
expression there. There was silence for 
fully a minute, then he spoke. 

“ Dolly, who told you about my first mar- 


riage?” 
Your sister, Paul.” And word for word 
ated in her low, soft voice what 


she re 
Miss Gascoigne had said. “Paul, Paul, 


why should you ap ag life a secret from 
me ?” asked Dolly sadly. 

“ My past life is my own,” he answered, 
looking down at her. “I tell you that in 
the present life you are everything to me. 
Thank Heaven! the past is gone. I have 
your true love at Jeast.” 

“ Paul,” whispered the low, girlish voice. 

But Mr. Gascoigne stood up. 

“No more questions, darling! I was 
married before, nearly twenty years ago; 
but you have a grown man’s strong, abiding 
love. Dolly, little Dolly, let it all rest for- 
ever.” 

His strong arms were round her, his ten- 
der face with loving eyes bent down to hers, 
Dolly clung to him tightly. 

Paul, you have suffered andendured. I 
am your wife ; won’t you tell me all?” she 
pleaded. 

He bent his gray head over her fair brow, 
she leaning against his breast, and his voice 
was low and broken. 

“ My darling, the suffering is all over. I 
forget it all in your love.” 

Yet those twenty sealed years of her hus- 
band’s life made Doliy sadly miserable at 
times. What was his first wife like, and 
why should his face change so at mention 
of that first marriage ?” 

“He is thinking of her,” thought Dolly 
often, as Mr. Gascoigne sat grave and silent 
till his wife laid her soft cheek against his; 
and then the grave eyes would light up with 
a smile, and she was happy. Yet what was 
love without confidence ? . 

What though his face brightened at sight 
of her as nothing on earth had power to 
brighten it! What though his whore life 
seemed wrapped up in her! Dolly was not 
content. Those unknown years came be- 
tween her and her happiness; and yet, 
when the day came that all was made plain, 
she would have given life itself never to 
neve known the secret of her husband's 
life. 

One morning the post-bag contained but 
one letter, in a foreign envelope, for Mr. 
Gascoigne Dolly was used to this myste- 
rious correspondent, and took no notice, till 
a sudden exclamation from her husband. 
made her look up. 

“What is it, Paul?” she asked, wonder- 
ing at the agitation of his face. 

“ Nothing,” he answered, hastily crushing 
the letter into his pocket. 

And the wife knew from his face that she 
need ask no more. His horse was brought 
round; he volunteered noinformation. She 
asked no question save as to whether he 
would be back to dinner. 

“1 can’t say,” he responded, “I am go- 
ing into the town on business; but I will 
get back as early as I can. Good-by, little 
wife. What will you do all day?” 
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“TI don’t know,” looking wistfully up at 
him with eyes that were misty with tears. 

“Why, my pet, whatis it?” he cried, in 
atone of loving concern. “ Dolly, what is 
the matter?” 

“ Paul, something has happened, and you 
will not tell me.” 

He laid both hands on her shoulders, and 
Tt down steadily at the fair, quivering 
“Wife, won’t you trust your husband?” 
he asked. +3 

“ But, Paul” — 

“No ‘buts,’ Dolly. Heaven knows I 
would tel} you if I could. Kiss me, darling, 
before 1 go.” 

Very lovingly he held her in his arms, 
and yet Dolly was saying over and over 
again to her own heart, “If he loved me 
less, and trusted me more!” But he 
smiled as he left her, and looked back to 


“ Dolly, I wish, if you have nothing to do, 
that you would arrange the bo.ks in my 
study for me; but don’t tire yourself over 
them, dear.” 

.Long afterward he remembered her as 
she stood in the wide old hall, looking up at 
him,— her sweet, fresh face, the bright, 
wavy hair brushed back, and lying in silky 
coils, and the deep, loving eyes smiling 
through the unshed téars,—her slight fig- 
ure arrayed in heavy black silk, with white 
lace at the throat, and hanging over the 
small, slim hands. So she st in her ra- 
diant, girlish beauty, sweet, loving, and ear- 
nest, answering the look of love in her hus- 
band’s eyes. 

Mr. Gascoigne rode away with that pict- 
ure in his cer and neem went to the 
study, singing softly to herself, the mysteri- 
ous letter, Paul’s past history, all forgotten 
in the thought that he loved her dearly ; her 
husband, whom she had worshiped and 
loved with all the strength of her heart, 
from the days when he had first called her 
“Dolly,” in the old garden at home, the 
scent of the stocks and mignonnette, the 
tall figure at her side, making the tiny, old 
tashioned garden a very Paradise to the 
little, shy-eyed maidea. 


CHAPTER III. 


ie took along time to arrange even half 
the shelves of books in the study, for 
Dolly often paused and looked into them to 
see her husband’s name written there, gen- 
erally in his bold, firm writing, that at one 
 eaged told the character of the man, till at 

t she opened a book of poems, bound in 
crimson and gold, and hid away behind a 
pile of books by itself, to find written in a 


woman’s hand, “ Paul Trevor Gascoigne, 
from his fond wife.” 

The hot color dyed Dolly's face the long- 
er she looked at her husband’s name written 
in the handwriting of his firstwife. But the 
brown, faded characters told little of her 
who had written it so long since, and, with 
a little sigh, Dolly laid it by, and turned 
from the books to a drawer seemingly filled 
with old magazines and papers. Dolly 
thought they wanted sorting and arranging, 
and, sitting on the floor, she commenced her 
work. There was a large pile of old news- 
papers tied up with a black ribbon. 

olly looked at the date of the first pa- 

r, to find it was of twenty years previous- 
y, and, opening it slowly, cast her eye care- 
lessly over the columns. Suddenly her at- 
tention became riveted by the ever-recurr- 
ing mention of one name,— Paul Trevor 
Gascoigne. She glanced at the head of the 
column, and every particle of color forsook 
her face. Down on the floor, a mass of black 
drapery, she crouched, the light from the 
stained-glass window flashing crimson and 
purple on her shaking hands, which could 
not hold the paper steady, as with staring 
eyes she read what was written there. 

“ Paul, Paul! O Heaven, it is not true !” 
broke from her white lips, as, with a terrible 
fascination, she read line after line, and 
opened paper after paper, the horror increas- 
ing in her face, her quivering lips. whisper- 
ing one name again and again. 

She had discovered the secret of her hus- 
band’s life at last. In mute grief, with 
great, tearless eyes filled with an agony un- 
speakable, she was reading the trial of Paul 
Trevor Gascoigne for the murder of his 
wife. It had happened in Scotland twenty 
— before. A sob burst from Dolly’s 
ips as she came to the verdict; one that 
might well-nigh break a man’s heart were 
he innocent, —“ Not proven.” 

“Paul, my husband! O Heaven!” she 
moaned. 

And prone on the floor, with bowed head, 
that cared not if it was never raised again, 
lay Dorothy Gascoigne, with cold, clenched 
hands, and fevered brow, enduring such an- 
guish as few are called upon to endure. 

“Paul, Paul!” ever the same exceeding 
bitter cry. For wrong, erring, ay, murder- 
er, though he might be, woman-like, she 
loved him still; and when, two hours !ater, 
she raised her face from her folded arms, all 
the youth, all the Joys seemed to have gone 
from it forever. Yet, in all her brief mar- 
ried life,and in the sweet wooing before, 
Dolly had never loved her husband so much 
as then, when all her happiness seemed 
lost forever through him. Though they 
might live for a thousand years, Dolly knew 
they would never be the same to one anoth- 
er again, never in this world, never; and a 
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bitter, wailing cry burst from the depth of 
her breaking heart, “Oh, give him back to 
me in heaven!” while tears streamed down 
the young face which only a few hours ago 
had smiled up into a loving husband’s eyes 
with calm, unruffled brow. Pau! Gascoigne 
would have hardly known} his wife’s face 
had he seen it then, white and drawn with 
anguish, and the blue eyes wide with hor- 


ror. 

Slowly, with cold, shaking fingers, she 
wound the black ribbon around the papers, 
and put them back into the drawer ; feeling, 
as she closed it, that she was putting away 
the love of her life forever. The pale, 
quivering lips were firmly closed witha new, 
resoiute expression. 

Then, with a rush, the blood surged from 
her heart to the poor pale cheeks; and for 
a moment the old loving look stole into the 
eyes that lad been wont to smile so gladly 
at the sound of that horse’s feet, heralding 
her husband’s return home, the stroke of 
whose hoofs now filled her with an agony 
akin to madness. Dolly never knew after- 
ward how she subdued all sign of what she 


had gone through, and turned a face only a 
pms paler than usual to greet her hus- 
“ I have come home to lunch, after all,” 
he said; and then suddenly added, “ on 


Dolly, how white you are! Those o 
—_ have tired you. My darling, what is 
it 

There was no answer; her face was hid- 
den on his breast. He stooped to kiss her, 
but she never lifted her head; she only 
clung to him closer in an agony of love and 
longing. 

“ Not proven !” Those two words seem- 
ed burnt like fire into her brain. “ Not 

roven!” With such an idea swelling in 
er heart, could she let his lips press hers ; 
the false lips that must have spoken lies to 
be where he stood now, his wife in his 
arms? 

His wife! Dolly broke from him, and 
sped away up-stairs to be alone, the dread, 
the horror of what she knew blanching her 
cheek anew, making her knees tremble, her 
breath come fast. 

And yet she loved him, and would love 
him always. Can anything on this earth 
ever quite quench a woman’s love? 

“ Dolly! 

“Come in!” 

Mr. Gascoigne came softly through the 
darkened room, and up to the sofa where 
his wife was lying with hidden face: he 
knelt down beside her. 

“You won’t be lonely, dear? I am going 
out again.” He was softiy stroking one of 
the hot, feverish hands. “Is the headache 
bad? Poor little Dolly! 1 am afraid you 
tired yourself over those stupid books ; 


you will go to sleep. I won't be long 


— 
She turned and wound her arms around 
his neck, and clung to him despairingly. 

“ Kiss me, Paul.” 

“My darling,” bending low, and pressing 
loving kisses on the pale lips that never 
— but only wailed out, her face pressed 
to his, — 

“Paul, Paul, remember I loved you al- 
ways !” 

nd Mr. Gascoigne went away that after- 

noon with the remembrance of those arms 
clinging around his neck, that sobbing cry 
echoing in his ears, leaving his wife, as she 
believed, his last kiss upon her lips; the 
kiss she told herself she would give him 
back in heaven. And, while scalding tears 
ran down like rain, the wife prayed for her 
husband; prayed that they might meet in a 
better world at peace, — forgiven, 


It was dark when Mr. Gascoigne rode lei- 
surely home under a clear, frosty sky, the 
cold stars paling and twinklin high aloft 
and peeping through the bare Séeastee of 
the trees. 

Arrived at the house, he went first to the 
drawing-room, expecting to find Dolly there 
as usual. The large room was but dimly lit 
by Se sew of the fire, but a single glance 
sufficed to show Mr. Gascoigne that no 
bright, smiling face was waiting to receive 
him, He went straight up-stairs and to her 
room, treading softly lest she might be 
asleep. Softly he called his wife’s name, 
and,then walked into the room, which was 
empty. The candles were lit; Dolly’s even- 
ing dress was laid upon the bed. It was 
seven o'clock, but she had not rung to sum- 
mon her maid, 

Mr. Gascoigne’s quick eye took all in at 
a glance, but there was no anxiety in his 
face ;_ he slowly descended the stairs again, 
and went into the dining-room. The cloth 
was laid; the light fell on the sparkling 

lass and silver on the table. The butler, 
usy at the sideboard, turned round as his 
master entered, 

“Shall I bring up the dinner, sir? The 
mistress has not yet returned.” 

A change came over Mr. Gascoigne’s 
face; then he bit his lip beneath his gray 
mustache, before he answered, — 

“I did not know she was out.” 

“Yes, sir; she went out neariy three hours 
ago.” 

Without a word Mr. Gascoigne walked 
off to his study, anxiety plainly written on 
his features new. On the study table lay a 
little note. Mechanically he opened it, and 
read the few lines there in his wife’s hand- 
writing. 


“1 am going away forever; do not try to 
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Panl, we shall meet in heaven. 
DoLty.” 


find me. 
Good-by. 


“ Merciful Heaven!” 

Low and hoarse under his breath came 
those two words. Then he locked the door, 
and, with those blurred, blotted lines in his 
hand, he sat down tothink; and none ever 
knew what the thoughts of Paul Gascoigne 
were during that one terrible half-hour te 
fore he collected himself, and went back to 
the dining-room, with such a look on bis 
face, that the old man-servant, who had once 
seen that same expression on his master’s 
face twenty years before, started back now, 
and the pi An he was carrying fell from his 
hand. 

“For Heaven’s sake, master, what has 
happened ?” 

r. Gascoigne looked at him steadily. 

“ Bernard, ces trust you.” 

“ You know you can, sir.” 

“ Well, look here.” Was it to steady him- 
self that Paul Gascoigne leant so heavily on 
a chair, that shook with the trembling of his 
broad, strong hand resting on its back? 
“ Bernard, your mistrees is not coming 
back; but, mind you, there must be no talk, 
nothing. Get my portmanteau packed, J 
am going to London tonight.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You understand, my wife is with me on 
the continent. There.” He laid a roll of 
money on the chimney-piece. “ Keep them 
all from talking. The servants need know 
nothing ; but buy their silence if necessary. 
You understand,” he repeated, his stern 
blue eyes growing darker and sterner with 
the agony of his mind. 

“Yes, sir; but you will bring the mistress 
back ?” 

“ Please Heaven, yes.” 

Then he quitted the room, Dolly’s little 
note still tightly clutched in his hand. 

By the night mail he left for London, and 
the household only knew their master and 
mistress had been called suddenly away. 

In all the wide world there were not two 
more utterly miserable beings that night 
than Mr. and his wife, — the 
wife with the knowledge of an awful secret 
burdening her soul, flying she cared not 
whither, provided she might never see her 
husband’s face again; while he, wretched 
and broken-hearted, was vowing to know no 
rest till he bad found her. If he had to 
search the whole world over, there could be 
no peace for him till his hand could clasp 
her again. And her last words seemed to 
be echoed in the throbbing of the engine as 
the train swung on, — 

“ Paul, Paul, remember I have loved you 


always. 


CHAPTER IV. 


two months’ burrying to and 
fro, going hither and thither, two long, 
weary months of vain, fruitless search,-Mr. 
Gascoigne returned home, utterly broken 
down in spirit. 

He had heard no tidings, gained no clew 
to his wife’s hiding-place ; she seemed far- 
ther off from him now than she had seemed 
the night she had left his home,and he kad 
sat alone, her little broken-hearted letter of 
farewell in his hand. : 

Bernard looked into his master’s face, 
and asked no questions. There was no 
need, the look in Mr. Gascoigne’s eyes told 
its own tale. Into the dining-room he went 
with slow, weary tread and bent head, as 
though, with this new sorrow, he could not 
face his fellow-men. Bernard, sad and re- 
spectful, feeling the grief of his master in 
his own faithful heart, followed in silence. 

A telegram lay upon the chimney-piece, 
on the top of a pile of letters. The blood 
rushed in a torrent to Mr. Gascoigne’s face 
as he hastily tore it open. 

“It came two days ago, sir,” said the old 
man-servant ; and then, as he noted the agi- 
tation of his master’s manner, “Is it from 
the mistress, sir?” 

“Yes.” 

For his life Paul Gascoigne could not 
have uttered another word, with the tele- 
gram in his hand, the few, scant words 
dancing before his eyes. 


“ Paul, I am dying! Come to me.” 


He looked up at last, and his voice was 
almost steady as he said, — 

“ Your mistress is ill in London. I must 
catch the night mail.” Then he bowed his 
head on his arms with a groan. “And this 
came two days ago,—forty-eight hours. 
She may be dead now. O my wife, my 
wife!” 

Bernard, the tears trickling down his face. 
stole noiselessly away to leave the master 
alone with the agony of grief that followed, 
during the weary hours that elapsed before 
the night mail was due. 

But if the minutes, even seconds, drag 
like hours, they must come to an end at last, 
although they may seem an eternity of agony 
and suspense. 

Paul Gascoigne paced = and down the 
platform at the railway station in a fever of 
grief and arent and then, pale and agi- 
tated, sat alone in the carriage with stern, 
compressed lips, and eyes fixed as though 
they saw not, for before his gaze there ever 
seemed to be a sweet girl-face, with wavy 
hair and death-like features, and closed blue 
eyes that would never more smile into his. 
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And all through that long night-journey 
did ever a thought of his first wife cross his 
mind? When his tace turned palest, was 
he thinking of that terrible secret, the knowl- 
edge of which was bringing to the grave the 
only being in the wide world that he cared 
for 

But he knew not then that his wife had 
unwound the fatal black ribbon, and read 
those papers upon the contents of which no 
eyes had rested for years butehis own; and 
his brain throbbed and ached with the 
strain of the one thought that was in his 
— night and day,—why had Dolly left 
him 


There was a hush in the roar and traffic 
of London, in the darkness of the soft dewy 
night of early spring, and far in the east the 
first flush of dawn showed that the morning 
was breaking. 

A cab ro. a up to one of the large hos- 
pitals with one solitary occupant inside, sit- 
ting pale and desperate. The long journey 
is over at last, and Mr. Gascoigne would 
soon know if he were in time, — if he would 
ever see Dolly alive again. 


In a London hospital, where grief and ag- 
ony are common enough, the sight of a man 
with his face white with anxiety is common 
enough; and yet when Paul Gascoigne, pale 
and haggard, gasped out in a voice hoarse 
with feeling, “Am 1 too late? Tell me at 
once,” the doctor almost shrank from the 

ony of expression in the eyes that met 
“| the despairing grief of the strong, man- 

ace. 
af I can bear it ; quick, tell me,” Paul cried 
in his passionate eagerness. 

“ Your wife still lives.” 

“Thank Heaven!” he echoed, drawing a 
long, deep breath, and a soft look stealing 
into his eyes. “Fake me to her.” 

“Yes; this way,” said the doctor. “ But 
a must be very quiet, her nerves are in a 

ighly excitable state; she seems to have 
something on her mind. Mr. Gascoigne, if 
I may ask, what was vour wife doing alone 
in London, weak and ill as I found her?” 

“ Heaven knows,” responded Mr. Gas- 
coigne, “ for } don’t.” 

“ She is greatly changed ; you will hardly 
know her. She is in one of the paid wards 
at her own request; and | would have sent 
for vou long before, but she would give no 
address, would not even tell her name, till 
she thought she was dying.” 


“ Wife, darling!” Paul, as, with a 
heart throbbin he stood look- 
ing down at the awful change in his wife’s 
lovely, childlike face, lying white and death- 
like on the pillow. : 

The nurse stole one look at him, and then 


crept away at sight of the despair on the 
stern face, the strong man’s pain-filled eyes 
gazing through a mist of scalding tears at 
his wife, who lay all unconscious of his 
presence. But, as he knelt, and hid his 
face, she moaned, and whispered, sob- 
bing, — 

“ Paul, Paul!” 

He held her hand tast, whispering her 
name, and a look of wondrous content stole 
over her face. But suddenly her eyes met 
his, and hers filled with horror. 

“Not proven!” she gasped. “ Paul — 
husband! Not proven!” 

As those two words passed her lips, a 
light broke over Mr. Gascoigne’s face. He 
knew all at last. Drawing her face to his 
breast, he said low and softly, — 

“1 know what you mean, Dolly; but it is 
all a mistake. And when you get well, dar- 
ling, I will explain it all.” 

nd, quickly, as he looked down into the 
eyes gazing up into his, heart answered 
heart. She believed and trusted him then 
fully and entirely. 

“ Paul, forgive me before I die.” 

“Live for me, my wife,” he whispered, 
stooping, and kissing her. 

With a sigh of perfect satisfaction, Dol- 
head drooped on the broad shoul- 

er where she had deemed she would never 
lay it again in this world. 

Paul’s eyes were full of tears. He held 
her tightly in his arms. She was his own 
again. 

“Heaven give her back to me!” he was 
saying over and over again. 

And his prayer was heard. 


“ Ah, but, Paul, how was I to know there 
was another Paul Trevor Gascoigne?” 

“Only, Dolly, you might have believed 
your husband.” 

Dolly, sitting on a low stool at his feet, 
— a soft cheek on his hand, resting on his 

nee. 

“ Paul,” she whispered, low and faltering- 
ly, “I thought when I| read those papers 
must die or go mad.” 

Paul Gascoigne and his wife were at 
home oo. It was a lovely summer even- 
ing, and they were finishing a long conversa- 
tion. 

“ My poor cousin,” Paul was saying, “it 
was strange we should bear the same name, 
and, Dolly, you must believe, as I do, that, 
though the verdict was ‘ Not proven,’ he 
was innocent. Poor Paul, that verdict broke 
his heart. You remember, dear, the for- 
eign letters I used to get? They were from 
him, poor fellow, a the last was froma 
friend of his, to say that Paul was dead, and 
at the last had sobbed out his wife’s name.” 

Dolly raised her eyes streaming with tears 
to her husband’s face. 
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“© Paul, that this had never come be- 
tween you and me.” 

He stooped low, and whispered in a voice 
broken in its love and tenderness, — 

“ My darling, it has only drawn us all the 
closer to each other. I was to blame too, 
Doliy. I kept you, my wife, out of my se- 
cret heart.” 

“ Paul,” she answered tremulonsly, with 
tae of lips, * I am thinking of it always. 

ill you tell me about your wife ?” 

There was a silence, while the clock tick- 
ed out fully two minutes, and then Mr. Gas- 
coigne took her small hand tightly in his. 

“| will, and in as few words as possible. 


I was only twenty when I was married. 


She was my first love, and I was very happy 
till I found she had no love for me, and that 
my money, not myself, had been the attrac- 
tion. O Dolly, it was a miserable time! 
She was so beautiful, and another poor fel- 
low had loved her all his life. Listen, my 
wife, and let me make the story as short as 
I can. I came home one day to find my 
home empty, and after that I think I went 
mad. Then a day came when | was in Par- 
is, and I saw a crowd, and in their midst 
they were carrying a dead body they had 
found in the Seine. I saw a white face and 
dead-gold hair. Like the others 1 looked 
upon the lifeless form, and, like them, I 


went away, but not home. That night I left 
for Australia, for I thought all the world 
would know my story. Dolly, can you 
guess my secret? In that dead woman be- 
ing carried by I had recognized my wife, 
and” —his voice grew very tender —* | 
thought, my darling, I should never be hap- 
py again until I met you; and then — Heav- 
en knows I am happy now!” 

“ Paul,” sighed my sl “oh, I wish you 
| had told me everything before!” 

“Sodol. But, Dolly, 1 had never spoken 
of it to mortal soul, and have never put that 
part of my life into words till tonight. It 
was smail wonder then that you thought | 
was the Paul Trevor Gascoigne who was 
supposed to have murdered his wife.” 

A long, long silence ensued. Then Dolly 
looked up, and her eyes met his. 

“ Ah, Dolly,” he said, “ your verdict was 
harder after all, for you believed me guilty, 
while they only brought it in * Not pro- 
ven ! 

“ Because they did n’t love you, Paul,” 
she whispered, her hand stealing into his. 
“Had I stayed with you I must have ac- 
quitted you, because I loved you so,” bend- 
at her fair, blushing face over the hard she 
held. 

“Heaven bless you, my wife, my dar- 


ling !” he answered, soft and low. 
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With head uplift above the waves, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed, his other parts besides 
Borne on the flood, extended iong and large, 
Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian, or earth-born, that warred on Jove, — 
Briareus, or Typhon, whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held, — or that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream. 

— Miron. 


“ STORIES ABOUT THE EARLY SETTLERS,” AND SO FORTH. 


IV.—ANTEDILUVIAN MONSTERS. 


Givision and species of organized 
life is adapted to the locality and age 


in which it exists. In the present of 
the world, the equatorial regions of Africa 
are naturally fitted and adapted for the life 
and propagation of the rhinoceros, the ele- 
phant, and the hyena, But it was not al- 
ways thus, The time was, when gigantic 
lizards and reptiles crawled over the marsh- 
es and fenny bogs of what is now New fJer- 
sey; and the mighty mammoth, or masto- 
don, a species of extinct elephant, roamed 
in _— over the now fruzen plains of Si- 
beria. England was once the home of that 
fierce tropical beast, the hyena. Her cav- 
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erns and rocks are filled with the petrified 


remains and pre-historic bones of savage 
tropical animals. But the earth has changed 
since they were clothed with flesh and blood, 
and the England of that remote age, though 

rhaps occupying the same spot on the 
globe, was not the England of today. 

The of tat far-away antedi- 
luvian period, was not the New Jersey of to- 
day. The ocean’s bed has changed, the 
og and lagoons have disappeared, the 
land has been elevated, or thrown up and 
made dry, the climate has become different, 
the elemental combination has changed, a 
new vegetation grows, and the conditions 
essential to the development of the huge 
beasts and reptiles of the old period having 
passed away, they are known no more; and 
their giant remains are now the only con- 
vincing evidence that they once lived. 
America and England are not adapted to 
the wants of the hyena and hippopotamus, 
and if brought here they become sickly and 
dwarfed, pine away, and die. What Eng- 
land and Siberia were once, Africa in maay 
respects is now; and there the hyena and 
rhinoceros live and thrive, as they once 
lived in what is now the cold regions of 
the North. 

The study of geology is a deep study, and, 
as its truths begin to unfold themselves to 
the mind of the thoughtful student, he finds 
it a study of surpassing interest. In perus- 
ing its sublime pages, reason wanders back 
through the dim and misty centuries and 
ages of the past, and in imagination we look 
upon the ancient periods of the world, and 
view the picture of its changes and ages of 
existence. But with all its sublunary won- 
ders, no part of this great branch of science 
is more strikingly marvelous than the de- 

rtment relating to paleontology, or organ- 
ic remains, Inail the stratified rocks above 
the Azoic, thes# relics of the antediluvian 
world are more or less abundant. They are 
often of gigantic size, and most of them are 
wholly unlike anything now known to exist. 
Here we have the key to the different forms 
of organic life that inhabited the globe be- 
fore it assumed its present appearance. It 
unlocks the hidden records of the earth’s 
history, and presents some of the strongest 
evidence the geologist has to offer. 

Prominent among the ancient marine 
monsters of the middle secondary formation 
was the ichthyosaurus, or great fish lizard ; 
a huge animal from twenty-five to thirty feet 
in length, sometimes spoken of as the great 
whale-reptile, Its head resembled the head 
of a giant porpoise, with a long, pointed 
muzzle. The orbital cavity of the eye was 
more than a foot in diameter: and its enor- 
mous jaws were over six feet in length, Its 
teeth, which resembled those of the croco- 
dile, were sometimes one hundred and eighty 


in number, The body was smooth, and des- 


titute of scales, and terminated in a long 
and powerful tail. From the number of 
bones composing the vertebra, it must have 
possessed great flexibility; and its move- 
ments through the water must have been 
exceedingly rapid. The residue of partially 
digested scales and fish-bones found among 
its remains would seem to indicate that its 
food was fishes; some of which it might 
have readily swallowed if they had been 
several feet in length. No doubt this huge 
reptile was once the terror of the great in- 
land seas and bays, and the smaller and 
less formidable denizens of the deep fled be- 
fore its swift approach as before some de- 
stroying angel. 

In the earlier periods of animal existence, 
reptile life greatly predominated. Many 
were of the most gigantic size and remark- 
able appearance. As another example of 
pre-historic giants, the plesiosaurus, or long- 
necked marine saurian, may be mentioned. 
Its head resembled the head of an immense 
lizard, and its rows of long, sharp teeth were 
like those of the crocodile. Its long curved 
neck, five times the Jength of his head, must 
have resembled the body of some vast 
snake. Specimens have been found with as 
many as ninety vertebrz ; which is about fif- 
teen times as many as is found in an 
known living reptile. It was from ten to fil- 
teen feet in length, and probably inhabited 
shallow water near the shore, where it la 
concealed among the sedges and seaweed, 
or swam about, with its long neck upraised 
and arched, swan-like, darting hither and 
thither in pursuit of small flying reptiles, or 
plunging beneath the water after fish. The 
appearance of this monstrous reptile, as it 
moved along the placid water of some shal- 
low bay, with its high, uplifted head, and 
gleaming eyes, must have been as formida- 
ble as earth afforded. If we could imagine 
that the race had survived the change and 
wreck of ages, and was now inhabiting the 
ocean depths, we might, perhaps, account 
for the sea-serpent stories of the present 
ony This, however, is hardly probable.: 

ot less terrible were some of the huge 
monsters which inhabited the land durin 
the same period. The megalosaurus or gi- 
gantic land lizard was a stupendous reptile 
of from fifty to seventy feet in length. It 
somewhat resembled the crocodile in a 
pearance, and the structure of its teeth is 
said to have combined the knife, the saw, 
and the sabre. It probably fed on croco- 
diles and tortoises. 

The pterodactyl or great bat lizard was an 
immense flying reptile, having the head and 
neck of a bird, and the mouth and teeth of a 
crocodile. Its wings, which resembled 
those of a bat, are believed to have been 
twenty-five feet across, Strong claws which 
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projected from its wings probably enabled it 
to creep or climb up perpendicular surfaces, 
and no doubt it often suspended itself from 
the heavy branches of trees, or deep chasms 
along the rocky strata. Its enormous eyes 
indicate a nocturnal animal, flying about, 
and seeking its prey in the dark hours of 
the night; and in the day-time it probably 
hid away in some dusky swamp, or crawled 
into some dark cleft. if has been thought 
that it could fold up its wings, and walk 
erect upon two feet; in which position it 
must have presented a strange and comical 
aspect. Insects and small reptiles probably 
comprised its food; and the soft swish of 
its great wings, as it hovered over them like 
a dark cloud in the still hours of night, must 
have paralyzed them with terror. “ With 
flocks of such like creatures flying in the 
air,” says Doctor Buckland, “and shoals of 
no less monstrous ichthyosauri and plesio- 
sauri swarming in the ocean, and gigantic 
crocodiles and tortoises crawling on the 
shores of the primeval lakes and rivers, air, 
sea, and land must have been strangely ten- 
anted in these early periods of our infant 
world.” 

Probably one of the most terrible reptiles 
of the upper secondary period was the 
iguanodon, It was thirty or forty feet in 
length, and fourteen or fifteen feet in cir- 
cumference. Many of the larger specimens 
were seventy feet in length. The circum- 
ference of its thigh was more than seven 
feet, and the length of its hind foot six and 
one half feet. In many respects it closely 
resembled the living iguana of tropical 
America, though more than seventy times 
as large ; and a short, strong horn projected 
from its snout. The structure of its as- 
sive teeth, as well as the remains of vegeta- 
tion found with it, indicated that it was 
herbivorous. 

It was first discovered by Doctor Man- 
tell in the wealden formation of the south 
of England. Without doubt it was the 
most formidable animal that ever inhabited 
the earth. As it crawled through the rank 
reeds and tangled jungles bordering on the 
lakes and marshy lagoons, arousing other 
fierce denizens, and engaging in deadly com- 
bat, the scene presented must have been 
one of terrific aspect. 

We can look back in imagination, and lis- 
ten to the loud bellowings and angry roar- 
ing of the frenzied combatants, the harsh 
rasping of scales and claws, the crashing of 
reeds and splashing of water, the uprearing 
and tumbling of the giant monsters as they 
wallowed in blood and closed in the strug- 
les of death amid the screams of innumera- 
le saurians and huge flying lizards sailing 
away over the dark forests in terror, and we 
have a picture of probable facts, resembling 
some terrible nightmare, and rivaling the 


— 


most wonderful fabled scenes of oriental 
fancy. 

“Leaviug the age of reptiles behind, we 
come to new forms of life, that inhabited the 
world at a more recent date. The whole as- 
pect has been changed. The great inland 
seas and lagoons have passed away, the sur- 
face is more elevated, dry, and broken, and 
an advanced order of animated life, comport- 
ing with the new order of terrestrial Nature, 
is the result. And here we find quadrupeds 
and birds. 

Among birds the most remarkable was 
probably the gigantic moa, or extinct ostrich 
of New England. It was from ten to four- 
teen feet in height, and its largest leg bones 
were larger than those of the ox. Its toe 
bones were nearly as large as those of the 
elephant; and the whole structure of the 
skeleton must have been well aca>ted for 
both strength and speed. Their bones are 
found along the banks of the rivers, in a 
good state of preservation, and it is thought 
this great bird has been extinct only a few 
hundred years. It must have been capable 
of carrying a man on its back ; and the larg- 
est specimens might perhaps call to mind 
the fabulous roc of the Arabian Nights. 
Its eggs must have been nearly half as large 
as a barrel, and heavier than a strong man 
could lift. 

In one of the mnseums of Paris may be 
seen the bones and egg-shells of another 
huge bird, the @piornis maximus, found in 
Madagascar. The egg was over thirteen 
inches in diameter, and over thirty-three 
inches in circumference. 

The dodo and great auk, two large birds 
of the present period, have already become 
nearly if not quite extinct; and soon their 
remains will be the only record upon the 
passing page of the world's history. 

Near the close of a series of unusually 
dry seasons, in the early part of the present 
century, an immense haunch, or pelvic bone, 
was discovered in the Salado River, in the 
low, alluvial district a few leagues to the 
south of the Buenos Ayres. Its upper sur- 
face appeared considerably above the water, 
though the lower portion was firmly imbed- 
ded in the sand and mud at the bottom, It 
had probably been washed bare at the time 
of high water. A number of inhabitants 
gathered about the spot, and having pro- 
cured a lasso, it was thrown over it, and 
several stout men tried to haul it out. For 
some time it resisted all their efforts; but 
at length, after considerable difficulty, it 
was loosened, drawn from its bed, and haul- 
ed onshore. This great bone, which was 
perfectly entire, measured five to six feet 
across, and two large men could pass 
through its circle at the same time, with 
ease. Men and teams were engaged, and it 
was conveyed to Buenos Ayros, where for a 
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few days it created no little excitement. It 
was immediately procured by Sir Woodbine 
Parish, who soon despatched a number of 
men to hunt for the remaining parts. After 
some time spent in sounding, dragging, 
turning off the water, and digging, the skull 
was found. The spinal vertebra and tail 
were next discovered, together with the 
shoulder bone and hinder extremity. The 
cavity for the spinal marrow was a foot in 
diameter, and the thickest part of the tail 
was two feet across. The enormous thigh 
bone, three feet in circumference, or nearly 
three times Xs large as that of an elephant, 
was next drawn out, and the great claw- 
armed toes, over two feet in length, were se- 
cured. The fore limbs of this wonderful 
uadruped were considerably longer than 
the hinder ones, and the toes were armed by 
three huge and powerful claws, adapting it 
for tearing out roots, and digging up the 
ground, The head was comparatively small, 
and its teeth, of which there were ten in the 
upper jaw and eight. in the under, were all 
massive molars, It was probabiy a species 
of giant sloth, or armidillo. From the 
structure of its jaws, teeth, and feet, we in- 
fer that it subsisted on roots, leaves, and 
branches of trees. The celebrated French 
naturalist, Cuvier, gave it the name of tneg- 
atherium, from two Greek words signify- 
ing the great monster. 
revious to this,a smaller though more 
perfect skeleton was found by Cuvier, near 
the La Plata River, in a sand bank, a hun- 
dred feet below the surface. This specimen 
measured twelve feet in length, and six feet 
in height, A skeleton of this gigantic ante- 
diluvian creature may now be seen in the 
Museum of Natural History at Madrid. 

In. 1836 an enormous skull, four feet in 
length and three feet in breadth, with huge 
tusks curving downward, was unearthed at 
Epplesheim, in Hesse Darmstadt. Its pon- 
derous lower jaw was nearly four feet in 
length, and its long, curved tusks were 
heavy and cumbrous. The structure of its 
teeth showed that it was an herbivorous ani- 
mal, and it probably fed on the aquatic 
plants of the rivers and fresh-water lakes. 
Though much larger, in some respects it re- 
sembled the hippopotamus and the walrus. 
Only fragments of this enormous quaduped 
have as yet been discovered. It was proba- 
bly eighteen or twenty feet in length; and it 
is thought by some to have been the largest 
quadruped that has ever existed. It was 
called the Dinotherium. 

Another gigantic quadruped, an inhabi- 
tant of America during the tertiary period, 
was the mastodon, Its remains are found 
more or less extensive in different parts of 
the United States, and more particularly in 
eastern New York, and in the vicinity of 
the Big-bone Lick, in the northern part of 


Kentucky. The fossil skeleton of one of 
these extinct monsters was exhibited in 
London a few years ago, under the name of 
the Missouri Leviathan. It is now in the 
British Museum. 

An entire skeleton of the mastodon was dis- 
interred in aswamp in Orange County, N. Y., 
mn 1845. It had probably sunk in the mud 
while attempting to cross. The skull was 
three feet ten inches in length; the tusks 
were ten fect, and the entire skeleton, said to 
be thirty-three feet in length, weighed two 
thousand and two pounds. It was taken to 
the Harvard University. Another specimen 
from the same county was set up in Peale’s 
Museum, in Philadelphia. In 1872 a gentle- 
man by the name of Mitchell, living about a 
mile from Otisville, in the above-mentioned 
county, hired a laborer to dig muck froma 
swamp to place on the uplands of his farm. 
At a depth of four feet he came upon an 
enormous bone shaped like arib. Stopping 
work, he informed Mr. Mitcheli of his dis- 
covery, who, thinking it must have belong- 
ed to some monstrous animal, directed that 
deeper and more extensive digging be done. 

At a depth of fifteen feet, the skull, pelvis, 
and other large bones were found, and even- 
tually almost the entire skeleton was ex- 
humed, The huge pelvis was taken out 
whole; aud the forty pieces of the vertebra, 
or backbone, were found lying near togeth- 
er. The channel where the spinal cord lay 
when the monster was alive was five inches 
in circumference. The skull measured over 
three and a half feet across the top, and, to- 
gether with the upper jaw, weighed nearly a 
quarter of aton. The openings where the 
tusks had formerly been inserted were three 
feet and eight inches deep; and the back teeth 
were four by seven inches on the surface. 
The whole skeleton was said to be twenty- 
five feet in length, and fourteen feet in 
height; and one of the leg bones when first 
taken out weighed over three hundred and 
fifty pounds. Among the contents of the 
stomach a strange and unknown kind of 
grass was found, with leaves of great length, 
and from one to three inches in width. 

Another great fossil of the antediluvian 
period is the mammoth, or extinct elephant 
of the tertiary deposits of Europe, and the 
great northern plains of Siberia. The most 
perfect specimen of this huge beast was that 
discovered by a Tungusian fisherman, at 
the mouth of the river Lena, in 1799. It 
was at that time almost completely envel- 
oped in ice, so that it was nearly impossible 
to tell what it really was. The next year 
the ice melted so that one of the tusks and 
the entire side of the an‘mal were exposed 
to view. The year 1804 was unusually 
warm, and when the ice had become suft. 
ciently melted, the enormous beast be- 
came entirely detached from the bank, and 
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came thundering down on to a sand-bank 
below. It was in a wonderful state of pres- 
ervation; the flesh and hair appearing al- 
most as fresh as though it had but just 
died. 

Undoubtedly the great change had been 
sudden, and, having remained frozen like 
adamant for many thousands of years, de- 
composition had not taken place. The 
tusks, nine feet and six inches in length, 
and weighing three hundred and sixty 

unds, were taken out, and sold at Jakutsh 
or fifty rubles. ‘Two years afterward, when 
Mr. Adams visited the spot, he found the 
carcass considerably mutilated. The native 
inhabitants had cut away portions of the 
flesh to feed their dogs, and the wild beasts 
had: gnawed away the lips, one ear, and 
large quantities of other -portions. Never- 
theless the skeleton was nearly entire, and 
held together by ligaments and portions of 
skin. The head was covered with dried 
skin, and the remaining ear was provided 
with a tuft of hair, The pupil of the eye 
was yet plainly to be seen. The neck was 
furnished with a long, heavy mane, and 
the remaining portion of skin, which was 
covered with long, coarse hair, and a crisp, 
reddish wool, was so heavy that ten men 
could with difficulty carry it. Over thirty 
peat of hair and wool were gathered 
rom the wet sand where it had been trod- 
den in by bears and other wild beasts while 
devouring the flesh, The entire skeleton of 
this unique specimen of an ancient creation 
may now be seen in the Museum of the 
Academy of St. Petersburg. It is about six- 
teen feet in length, and nine in height. 

The famous Stuttgart mammoth, t- 
chased and brought to this country by Pro- 
fessor Ward in 1878, is said to be the only 
restoration of the kind in the world; and by 
many it is thought to be one of the greatest 
achievements in zoological science. The 
original restoration was made by Martius, 
from bones in the possession of the Royal 
Museum at Stuttgart, Wirtemberg; and its 
fame soon spread over the entire scientific 
world. This stupendous animal, when pack- 
ed for transportation, occupied fourteen 
large boxes, and weighed over seven tons. 

he freight from Stuttgart to New York 
was six hundred and eighty two dollars; 
and from New York to Rochester, by canal, 
it was eighty-six dollars. Several large 
freight wagons were required to transport it 
to its destination, where a building was con- 
structed for its especial accommodation. 
Two skillful artists from Germany, and sev- 
eral others from New York, assisted in the 
work of putting the animal together, and 


when the work was finished an onnty 
was afforded to those interested in this 
branch of science, to examine the restored 
representation of one of the greatest beasts 
that roamed over the northern regions dur- 
ing the tertiary period of the world’s exist- 
ence. 

It stood facing the door, and, immediatel 
upon entering, the visitor found himself sud- 
denly face to face with the startling though 
innocent looking monster, Its entire length 
was twenty-eight and one-half feet, anc it 
was sixteen and one-half feet in height. Its 
immense tusks, thirteen feet apart at their 
greatest extremity, were nearly a foot in di- 
ameter where they entered the skull; and 
the largest part of the body was thirty feet 
in circumference. The hair was of a dark 
color, long, rough, and shaggy ; and the arti- 
ficial eyes were small, and set high in the 
head, as were those in the original. The 
legs were about two feet in diameter, and a 
man could easily walk between them and 
under the animal’s body without stooping. 

The first view, opening so suddenly and 
so near the great life-like monster, was a 
little startling; but it was only for a mo- 
ment, and the beholder gazed upon its vast 

roportions with wonder and amazement. 
ts only companion was the skeleton of an 
elephant, which stood back in one corner. 
This would have been considered large any- 
where else, but by the side of its pre-histor- 
ic rival it appeared so small as to + almost 
insignificant. A flight of stairs led up toa 
allery, where the visitor, being nearly on a 
evel with the monster’s eyes, could obtain a 
more complete view of the great restoration. 

One afternoon, short:y afzer the monster 
had been set up,a number of visitors were 
looking at it from this elevated point, when 
the professor’s little daughter, about four 
years of age, came into the building, and, 
seating herself upon the platform upon 
which the mammoth stood, leaned back 
against one of the gigantic forelegs, and 
looked up with an innocent smile at the 
spectators in the gallery. 

A prettier or more euaeenns picture for 
the pencil of an artist could not have 
been conceived. There sat a beautiful lit- 
tle child, born in the civilized year of 1874, 
side by side with the monster whose birth- 
place no one can tell, save by approxima- 
tion, away back in pre-historic ages. The 
artist’s pencil may never reproduce the pic- 
ture, and it may never be painte:! on can- 
vas; but it made an impression on the 
minds of those who loved to muse on the 
beauties and sublimities of Nature, never to 
be forgotten. 
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But, hush! see there! look down below! 
A trout our lire is playing. 


it 


TROUTING. 
BY ELIOT RYDER. 
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33 


ROUGH winding paths through mossy woods, 


Our merry band goes trouting 
Far from trade’s haunts, far from dry goods, 


Our pleasure ’s beyond doubting. 
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Hurrah! we have him! softly, now! 
Be careful! Now, then, land him. 

By Jove! afineone! Well, I vow! 
It took work to command him. 


So all day long we wend our way, 
By sands and rocky ledges ; 
And now again our Jines we play 
Between the reeds and sedges. 


But now, at last, the sun declines, 
And backward we go stamping, 


In THE ADIRONDACKS, AprRit, 1882. 


With twoscore trout and reeled-up lines, 
Back to our place of camping. R 


Ah! who shall tell how sweet our meal! 
How peaceful is our slumber! 

The many heartfelt joys we feel, 
Our every care outnumber. 


Come, then, and share dear nature’s charms, 
Spend one short week tn trouting. 

°T will free your heart from all alarma, 
And bring joys beyond doubting. 


“BET’S BOOK.” 


BY LULU WHEDON MITCHELL. 


HEIR neighbors called them “the Hol- 
abirds,” the people who lived in the 
old-fashioned brown house, at the end of 
the rambling village street, which, like 


most of its kind, began and ended with dis- 
tressing indifference to right angles and par- 


alle: lines. 

The Holabirds were a lively wide-awake 
set of young folks as you would find in all 
Waynesville ; and Grandmother West was 
one of the youngest, as brisk and fond of a 
frolic as seven-year-old Pat (christened Pa- 
tricia for some unknown reason of the pa- 
ternal 

There always seemed more Holabirds 
than the old house would hold. Some su- 
perfluous representative of the family, rain 
or shine, never failed to be visible. If 
Prince were not surreptitiously carving the 
yate-post, Pat would be knocking the cro- 

uet balls about at the side of the house. 
f she were lost to sight, Bet’s bead, artisti- 
cally topped with a turban, made from a 
confiscated silk handkerchief of Prince’s, 
might be discovered, as she leaned out of 
the window to drop peas down her grand- 
mother’s neck. In case these mischiefs 
were not on deck, there still remained the 
twins, Dick and Dolly, kindred spirits ; and 
Dick and Dolly always were out, prancing 
and dancing, quarreling and making P. 
two of the fattest, chunkiest five-year-olds 
that ever wore copper toes. 

Papa Holabird, big, broad-shouldered, but 
with a careworn face and silver-threaded hair, 
went in and out three times a day, when 
meal-time called him from his musty, dusty 
law-office on Main Street. Then, of a 


pleasant evening, the tall, stately Marcia 
sat on the porch, with some mustached 
swain; sometimes the pale young druggist, 
sometimes the spindle-shanked dry-g 

clerk, who measured off her ribbons, or put 
up her umbrella with such bewitching grace, 
and now and then Cousin John (who was 
like one of the family, and had the big 
front room up-stairs), smoked a cigar there. 

Can you wonder that the paint was worn 
off the steps, and a rheumatic, loose-hinged 
gate swung at the end of the gravel path ? 

Grandma West — bless her good-natured 
face! — ruled by love. No iron rule of des- 
potism was hers. Since the death of the 
mother "bird, which occurred when the 
twins were mere mites, hardly big enough 
to toddle, Grandma West's “ d would rath- 
er you did not do that,” or “ Will you do 
this for me, deary?” had had wonderful 
effect. From the dignified Marcia to the 
untamed Pat the only law was “Grandma 
we ’d better,” 

arcia taught the vill school. Not 
even the twins were ever heard to call her 
“ Marsh,” with aX the freedom of speech 
characteristic of their unfettered natures. 
“ Marcia,” — the name suggests an indivia- 
ual moving majesticaliy, slowly, and with 
precise steps. 

“TI don’t think Marcia ever could have 
congee or skipped much, _ Not having had 
the honor of her acquaintance until she was 
six years old I can’t say what infantile an- 
tics might have been hers, but I am con- 
vinced she must have been an oppressively 
ones baby. What alot of fun she miss- 

. Get out of the way, Prince!” 
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And Miss Elizabeth Holabird, efat sev- 
enteen, slid down the banister with more 
swiftness than grace, her yellow locks crisp- 
ly standing up around her forehead, and 

oating loosely behind. 

She jumps from the rail and cores down 
like a tomboy, as she is frequently called, 
with a fancy step or two, jigfashion. Prince 
looks on with great approval, and proposes 
that all hands adjourn to the barn, and get 
up a “nigger-minstrel show.” 

“Don’t know, Prince. I ‘m getting al- 
most too old for such larks,” objected Bet, 
attempting to look venerable, but keeping 
her eyes from dancing at the proposed se- 
lect impromptu with poor success. 

“ Oh, fiddlesticks! Won't have anybody 
but the small fry, any way. You and me ‘ll 
do the break-downs. That ’s a clincher,” 
thought the young man. “That ‘Il fetch 


her. 

And it did. 

The audience, collected in no time, was 
small, but extremely select. It consisted 
of Pat, dressed to kill, in a green tarletan 
skirt, with a disagreeable tendency to wind 
around her feet, and horizontalize on with- 
out warning; a most gorgeous red topknot, 
made and put on with an art known only to 
her secret self, and one thumbless kid 
glove, of a tint more neutral than anythin 
else. With these habiliments, she assume 
an air expressing thorough consciousness of 
their stunning effect, and serene satisfaction 
with the same, that made a visible impres- 
sion on more than one of the ochestra. 

These young gentlemen, with soiemn, if 
not strictly clean, faces, sat five in a row on 
an upturned corn-box, ranged as follows: 
first drum, Master Winchester Smith ; comb, 
Master Richard Holabird; second drum. 
Master Adolphus (familiarly known as Dol) 
Holabird; jewsharp, Master Ralph Smith ; 
mouth organ, Master Teddy Lawrence. 

This array of musical talent stared at the 
audience, and the audience, with superb in- 
difference, stared back, when she was not 
dabbing at her abbreviated nose with her 
lace -® tidy — handkerchief. 

The afternoon sun shone warmly in 
through crevice and door, the flies buzzed 
noisily. The occasion of the audience los- 
ing her insecurely fastened topknot set the 
orchestra to snickering, and there would 
have been trouble had not the great and 
only “Star of the North” appeared before 
the foot-lights, or, to be exact, at the edge 
of the open hay-mow. ~ 

The orchestra broke out as one man, — 

“Hold on! We did n't play yet; the 
band always plays ‘fore the performers 
comes on.’ 

“Sure enough,” said the “Star of the 
North,” good naturedly making a bow pre- 
paratory to retiring: 


“ Fire away, youngsters, and give us your 
tune,” called. Prince's voice from behind 
the scenes, —a ! ay bank, if the truth must 
be told. 

When Bet had disappeared the overture 
began. There was plenty of it, such as it 
was. Healthy lungs and muscles, anc a 
desire to shine, joined to the inherent possi- 
bilities of such a collection of sweet-toned 
instruments, produced an effect which may 
well make a nervous reader shudder as he 
imagines it. 

e last discord dying away, Lady Dis- 
dain settled her emerald draperies, and, di- 
recting her scornful gaze toward Master 
Ted, who had snickered most openly in the 
recent unpleasantness, took occasion te as- 
sert very positively, and with an audible 
sniff, that if she had an accordion she 
could make a million times nicer music than 
that, sniff, sniff. 

The Star, arrayed in a costume designed 
by herselt for festive celebrations, consist- 
ing of an orange print gown, over an im- 
mense hoop skirt, a scoop bonnet, almost as 
big as the old chaise top, and a pair of hide- 
ous green gloves, again made her bow, and 
was greeted with great applause, the audi- 
ence waving her handkerchief and the 
orchestra, still perspiring from their effort, 
roaring, — 

“Enkoar! enkoar!” 

Bet gave them a lively song, referring to 
a fascinating “ black-eyed Kate,” and danced 
between the verses with so much spirit that 
she came near losing her Topsy mask more 
than once. 

As soon as her back was turned, the irre- 
pressible orchestra again broke forth with 
“enkoars ” that startled two old hens from 
their nests, and made the rafters ring, when 
Prince tas hae “made up” so that his 
own grandmother would not have known 
him. He made a brilliant minstrel, face 
blacked, eyes rolling, and a black wig, 
made of raveled yarn, standing in little 
knots all over a canvas foundation, on his 
head. 

After the mirthful explosions, caused by 
his appearance, died away, Prince gave 
them Nancy Lee, in a fine, ringing voice, 
and with an unction which the orchestra 
found extremely to their taste. 

Then Prince and Bet together pirouetted 
and pranced about their hay-covered stage, 
coming so very near the unprotected edge 
in some of their daring pigeon wings and 

as seuls that Grandma West’s heart would 
ave been in her mouth had she been pres- 
ent. 

Next on the bill was Gwine up in de Char- 
tot, given with great enthusiasm by thé 
principal performers, the audience and 
orchestra coming in strong in the chorus. 
Fordan’s Ribber, Meetin’ here Tonight, Pe 
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ter, go ring dem Bells, followed in the order 
given, and then the “Star of the North” 
started up Steal away. 

Bet had a pure soprano voice, delightful- 
ly sweet and clear. She never had hada 
lesson in her life, and her singing had the 
charm of a lark’s, for it was both natural 
and free. 

The music floated through the doorway ; 
now rising loud and full, now softly falling 
to a pianissimo. 

A man of about sixty years of age, shab- 
bily dressed, came along slowly by the 
fence, and, stopped by the sounds, peered 
with a pair of small, sharp eyes into the 
barn. 

An amused smile crept around his mouth, 
as his gaze fell upon the animated scene. 
It was becoming a trifle too animated. 
Prince, spurred on by applause, was led to 
attempt a fantastic whirl, in the performance 
of which he lost his balance, and fell, head 
first, to the ground; or he would have reach- 
ed terra firma, had not the man, with sur- 
prising agility, sprung forward, and broke 
the force of the dusky minstrel’s descent. 


“ Hollo!” 

Prince made the remark from force of 
habit. The conversation on the part of 
orchestra and audience was done with the 
eyes, which said plainly, “Who are you?” 

Bet had sunk behind the scenes, and 
would have remained hidden, had not the 


- hay dust betrayed her into a resounding 
sneeze. 

Being obliged to follow up the sneeze in 
person, she madea polite bow. The strange 
man laughed, as who would not? 

“ Well, you be a lively set of youngsters,” 


was his comment, as he stood leaning up 


against the side of the door, his hat pushed 
back, the better to observe the big-eyed 
crew with his sharp, twinkling optics. “1 
swan! a lively set you be, no mistake. Who 
lives in that house yonder, your folks ?” 

He put the question abruptly to Prince, 
who was tugging at his wig. 

“ Yes, sir, we do, That ’s our house.” 

“Oh, ’t is, 't is, hey? And what might 
your name be?” ; 

“ Might be most anything, — Wilkins or 
Simpson,” said Pat, exhibiting the length of 
her train by a well-execut glide to the 
lef 


t. 

“Patty! Is that the way to answer the 
gentleman? What would grandma say?” 
spoke up Bet quickly, and turning to the 
stranger she informed him briefly that their 
name was Holabird, and, as he looked very 
tired, she asked him if he would not like to 
walk up to the porch and rest? 

Led by Prince, who hospitably seconded 
Bet’s invitation, the odd procession prome- 
naded through the clover to the house. 


Grandma West, with a “What upon 


earth,” smothered hastily as the stranger 
advanced toward her, dropped her knitting, 
and waited for him to speak. 

He made some jerky motion of his head; 
no one could conceive of his lately having 
occupied a position in social circles, where 
any remarkably strict observance of the 
rules of etiquette were made, his bow was 
far too rudimentary. 

He had understood from the children 
that Mr. Holabird lived there. 

“ Yes,” grandmother returned, “that was 
the name. 

“ Wal, had she —just let her turn it over 
in her mind now— had she ever heard him 
speak o’ ‘Jim’?” 

There was a pathetic anxiety in the 
brown, seamed face bent forward under the 
flickering shadow of the woodbine. 

Grandmother West did not remember 
that she had ever heard of “ Jim,” but there 
was Mr. Holabird coming up the street to 
his supper; and the wizened, keen-eyed 
man, with a curious suggestiveness about 
his stiff, awkward figure of worn-out strength, 
walked down the broad steps, and went to 
meet him. 

“Jim!” 

“Jim, no mistake, Martin. I had n’ta 
mite o’ doubt "bout your knowin’ me. Says 
I to myself when } got down so low with 
the fever in Californy, says I to the fool o’ 


a doctor, ‘1 ‘ve throwed yer medicine bot- 


tles out o’ the window, an’ you kin git off ’n 
this ranche quick ’s convenient. There 
a’n’t but one thing,’ sez I, ‘that’s goin’ to 
cure me, and thet ’s to get back to the 
States where I ’ve got kin, an’ if I ’ve got to 
kick the bucket, I ‘ll kick it thar.’ An’! 
ha’n’t dead yet, Martin, an’ I ’ve traveled 


all the way from Californy to see yer.” 


There was a great talking of old times af- 
ter supper, and the children were told to 
call the stranger “ Uncle Jim.” 

Summer roses faded, the leaves turned 
with the first frost, and drifted in great 
wood-scented ridges in the still hollows. 
The days grew shorter and colder. Rrince 
began to search for his mittens, and spent 
hours sharpening his skates. 

The winter snows fell thick and fast. 
The twins, blue-nosed but important, shov- 
eled the icy steps, and kept the paths clear. 
Marcia’s adorers took their snubbings in 
the little parlor now. Pat helped to enter- 
tain them in various original ways, while 
Marcia was primping. 

“Do you have hard times to get along ?” 
she asked the dry-goods clerk, who immedi- 
ately drew his patched boots farther into 
the shadow of the sofa. “’Cause you need 
n’t think Marcia ‘ll marry you, if you do. 
She a’n’t going to marry until she gets a 
_ bargain ; a man that ’ll give her all the 
iamond earrings and ‘candy she wants. 
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You better go see Nelly Grove; she ’s 
poor, you know, and she a’n’t ’s particular 
as Marcia. I should n’t wonder if she 'd 
have you.” ‘The young dry-goods clerk 
bolted. “He grabbed his hat, and did n’t 
say good-night, or nuthin’, Guess he had 
the headache,” said Pat, swaying herself at 
arm’s length from the door knob, as Marcia 
appeared, tall, like a daughter of the gods, 
and radiant in her wine-colored “best 
dress,” 


Uncle Jim seemed to bea fixture. His 
journey from “ Californy” had resulted in 
the complete breaking down of a system 
weak from his previous illness. His room 
must be warm and comfortable. Cousin 
John gave up his, and insisted on the ac- 
ceptance of it by the invalid in his own 
take-it-and-welcome way. 

“ Wal, young Sawbones, much obliged to 
you. You ’re made of good stuff, to put 
yerself out for an old man that ha’n’t got a 
cent to give yer, an’ no claim on ye what- 
sumever.” 

“ You have theclaim a man of your years, 
sir, always has on a strong young {fellow 
like me.’ 


Uncle Jim was peenane with the reply, 
and a satisfied twinkle came into his little 
eyes. 

7 Cousin ohn was an object of admiration to 
Bet and Prince, and he was the adored of 


the twins, Never cross, they went to him 
in all their troubles, sure of sympathy ; and 


who could help Prince with his Latin gram- 
mar, tormenting him with bothering moods 
and tenses, like Cousin John? Who criti- 
cized kindly Bet’s first poetical attempts, 
and (instead of laughing as Marcia had) en- 
couraged her to keep on? who indeed but 


big, i Cousin John, who was so 


strong he thought nothing of tossing Dol 
up on one shoulder and Dick on the other, 
and marching up and down the long hall, 
relating .the most blood-curdling tales for 
their delectation, and once in a while vary- 
ing the programme with an instructive bit of 
fiction, with a moral and a personal applica- 
tion, which always had # good effect. Wise 


Cousin John, to sugar-coat your pills! 


It was late for a village family, — half- 
t ten at night. Every one was abed, 
ut Bet, little kworm! She had found 

an old copy of Mrs. Browning’s poems, and 
had been poring over them until her blue 
eyes ached, and the oil had burned so low 
in the lamp that the wick smoked, and she 
had blown it out, 

Ihe room was not quite dark, A ve 
young moon shed a pale light through the 
windows, falling in faint, straggling bars up- 
on the carpet. Bet sat in the shadow, her 
head _ back, her slim hands clasped behind 
it after an odd fashion, thinking of that 


“Swan’s nest among the reeds.” Bet fell 
to wondering how it would seem to have a 
real prince Ter a lover; and came to the 
conclusion that, on the whole, a nice, every- 
day sort of a person would be infinitely 
referable. A lover! What would it be 
ike to have one? She might ask Marcia; 
but Marcia would ridicule her, and call her 
a “silly child.” He would be coming 
nights to strike the light guitar under her 
window, perhaps; and Prince would find 
out, and do dreadful, teasing things. He 
would come to tea, and everybody would 
look at her, and she wouid be red and un- 
comfortable, and the twins would ask ques- 
tions of a personal nature, until it would be 
bliss to shake them. And yet Bet had, 
floating around under her pretty tangle of 
yellow locks, a rather vague impression 
that, after Marcia was disposed of, there 
might be something pleasant in expecting 
Somebody, and putting on a fresh blue rib- 
bon, and taking long walks with him, and 
“being engages.” She rather envied Mar- 
cia her experience. There was something 
fascinating in the indifference she manifest- 


ed toward her adorers. Bet would be vul- 
~ enough to go into hysterics, no doubt, 
f anybody ever did propose to her. Heigh 
ho! no danger of such a thing happening — 
she would not search out a swan’s nest to 
exhibit — just yet, at any rate. It was grow- 


ing very chilly, and Bet was on the point of 


stealing out of her chair, when she heard 
the front door open and close softly, and, 
before she could move, two tall figures stood 
in the open doorway, and she involuntarily 
shrank into the friendly dark corner. 

It was Marcia, with the pretty, fluff 
white fascinator wound around her head, 


standing close to Cousin John, and gree 


up at him with great gray eyes. Bet coul 
not see very plainly, but she had seen that 
look before; that upturned, appealing gaze, 
which made Marcia’s face charming, dan- 
gerously lovely, for the peace of a man with 
a man’s heart in his breast. 

“ Dear Cousin John, — I wish it were not 
as you — are you sure you are not mis- 
taken? It may only be a passing fancy.” 

“Marcia, am I the man for passing fan- 
cies?” 

He took her hands in his, and held them 
strongly. Bet, in the darkness, winced, al- 
most feeling the pressure on the slender 
wrists, 

Marcia made no answer. Her head 
drooped a little. Her cloak loosened from 
her shoulders, and John Kingsland, wrap- 
ping it around her, held her tightly in his 
arms. Only for a moment, and then Mar- 
cia freed herself, with a laugh, musical and 
low, like her voice. Bet shivered. 

“Why, my cousin, there is some fire un- 


der all your coldness,” she said. “What 
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would you say if I told you that to find that 
out was all that I meant in our little flirta- 
tion ?” 

He loosed her hands suddenly, and drew 
himself up. Not a man to be trifled with, 
Marcia. Not a man to have you behold a 
wound of his, and smile atit. Not aman 
like the other men you have driven mad be- 
fore tonight with your lying eyes, that seem 
to speak your heart’s truest thought, and 
your soft, scarlet lips, whose tender lines 
can curve so cruelly. As he widens the 


s between them, she realizes a little of 
this, a 
e 


nd admiration creeps slowly into her 

yes. Marcia is a woman notin the habit 
of admiring any one but herself. Here is a 
man who is looking down at her in more 
senses than one. 

“Is that true?” he asks her, in @ deep 
voice, his eyes holding hers. 

“T asked you what if it were ?” 

Like herself, her way of mpeg 

“ Then, while I have been, good Heaven! 
how much in earnest you can never under- 
stand, you have been pretending!” 

The word sounds ugly as he pronounces 
it. Marcia’s breast heaves. 

“You — you are very unkind to speak so 
harshly.” 

Tears break her sweet voice. 

After all, he loves her. The suspicion 
of feeling in her voice melts him: passion- 
ately he catches her to his breast, and holds 
her there. 

“ My love, take back those thoughtless 
words. Tell me you do care for me, darl- 
ing. I am ashamed to have doubted you 
even for a moment, but you looked and 
spoke so coldly. I don’t half understand 
you, women are incomprehensible, but, for a 
moment, you almost made me believe you 
had been trifling with me.” 

There was silence foramoment. Mar- 
cia’s queenly head lay quietly on the broad 
shoulder. The long, dark lashes swept the 
peach-bloom cheek, the beautiful mouth 

uivered tremulously. The face was per- 
ect, for it bore signs of feeling rarely seen 
there. It was as if the soul had blossomed 
under those snowy lids for the first time. 

“I love him. He shall know it, He 
wi!l hate me, but for a little time we shall be 
in Paradise. Life shall rs me this mo- 
ment’s sweetness, and, if | give it up, | will 
suffer secretly; not even to myself will I 
acknowledge that I know the value of what 
I throw away.” 

Gently he bent his face, and laid his lips 
to hers. Closely, warmly, she returned the 
caress, with her arms suddenly, passionate- 
ly, flung around his neck. 

“She does n't care for him,” cried Bet to 
herself, her heart beating fast and thick. 
“She is fooling him. Oh, I can’t bear it, 
I can’t bear it! he is too good for her to 


laugh at. Oh, how can she? I hate her 
for it. Why did n’t I see it before? But I 
could have done nothing. She would make 
a saint in love with her. How I wish she 
was cross eyed!” 

The spell was broken with that long kiss. 

“That was for good-by,” said Marcia. 
‘Lest you think too badly of me, believe 
that when I discovered that you could love, 
I was surprised to find that i also, found it 
not an impossible thing. I did not mean it 
to go so far.’ He would have spoken, ea- 
gerly, impetuously, but she went on rapidly, 
“ But love and marriage are different things. 
You think I am outspoken? I love you, 
yes, as deeply as I can love any one, but | 
Shall never marry you. The struggles of 
the life of a poor man’s wife I will not en- 
dure. We would both hate each other if 
there were not bread and butter enough to 

o round, and I am not unselfish enough to 

ivide even when I am hungry. You would 
not love me if I dressed nen and had red 
hands. Perhaps I am too practical, but I 
cannot help sighing for the good things of 
this life. The flesh pots of Egyyt have an 
attraction for me superior to love and pov- 
erty. I am not self-renunciating, it is al- 
most superfluous to remark; like little Bet, 
for instance. If she loved you, she would 
go to the ends of the world with you, wheth- 
er you had a crust to share with her or 
none ; romantic little goose!” 

The musical laugh was like a chime of 
fairy bells. Bet’s face flushed up to her 
forehead, and hot tears sprang to her blue 
eyes. John stood, dark and straight, his 
arms behind him, facing her. What if he 
should see her? But she was as safe asa 
little mouse in the shadow. 

Marcia gathered up her things, slowly, as 
if waiting for a word. 

“Good-night,” she said, putting out her 
hand, “ g-od-night, Cousin She 
dropped ber handkerchief, He gave it to 
her as he would have handed it to Dick or 
= “'Won’t you say just ‘ good-night’ to 
me ” 

“I will say, if you please, good-by, in- 
stead.” 

She did not want to go now. She wished 
to test her power over him. To have a 
man turn coldly trom her was a new experi- 
ence ; it was reversing the order of things 
rather too suddenly. 

She could tell him she loved him, and 
coolly give him up; but that he, too, could 
change from love to positive coldness in so 
brief a time was incredible. 

“T will say, if you please, good-by, in- 
stead.” How calmly he took her offered 
hand, and dropped it; how self-possessed 
he was, as she passed through the door, and 


whispered, — 
= Forgive me. It is for your sake as well 
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as mine,” looking up into his face so pale 
and stern. 

He disdained to answer her. He would 
not trust himself to gaze into that sweet, 
upraised face, and Marcia passed on up the 
old oak stair-case, knowing that the man 
she loved, and whom she had won to love 
her by every art and wile she knew, des- 
pised her. 

“Why, Bet!” 

Cousin John sat down on the sofa, and 
drew the icy little hands away from the wet 
eyes. A big, warm tear splashed down on 
his hands, telling its own story of sympathy 
and understanding. 

“I could n’t—could n’t pele gg I 
did n’t—mean— you should know I was 
here, but I felt so sorry!” 

The big tears fell one after another, and 
they looked like pearls just then to Cousin 
ohn, 

, “ Little True-heart,” he called her to him- 
self. “There, there, little cousin, don’t 
spuil your eyes for me. I am not dead, 
and while there ’s life there ’s hope.” 

“Oh, but— but there is n't. She’s 
ing to marry old Mr. McGregor for his 
money,” said Bet earnestly. 

Cousin ree should n’t burn his wings in 
the light of those false gray eyes again. 

“ You are mistaken if you think I cherish 
such a feeling in connection with —her. 
That is over and done with, I have beena 
fool and blind. I s=ppose light comes as a 
terrible shock to those who recover sight, 
but it is only a blessing after a little,” he 
said musingly. 

“ Cousin Jono, are you going away?” 
asked Bet presently. 

“Yes, on the morning train. Grandma 
West understands ; she will see to my break- 
fast; and your father knows. I am goin 
to seek my fortune in New York. is 
me success, Bet.” 

“Oh, I do, indeed I do; but I wish it 
was n't so far away.” 

An unconsciously pathetic intonation, al- 
most a sigh, finished the last word. 

“ So do I, Golden-hair, since you do,” he 
answered quickly, pressing the little hands 
warmly. ‘“ You will miss me, I know.” 

“Oh, yes, and so will Prince and the 
twins ; and what will Uncle Jim do?” 

“TI shall depend on you, Bet, to take my 
place. Read to him, sing to him some of 
the songs I like so well; read your poems 
to him,” he said, pulling her rosy ear alittle, 
“he will be delighted. But take him when 
he is feeling well, if you have anythin 
specially tragical.” Cousin John was smil- 
ing when he sent Bet off to bed. “Good- 
by, my grave Elizabeth, and don’t grieve for 
me, I would much rather see you smile.” 


Bet thereupon manufactures to order such 
an extremely doleful sniile, that he kisses 


it away softly, as he did when she was seven, 
and she is such a little thing in her ciose 
gray dress, with the faded mignonnette 
sticking in her belt, that he scarcely real- 
izes that she is seventeen until one of the 
straggling moonbeams shows a soft, dim- 
pled cheek, all of a sudden growing rosy. 

He looses her hands directly, and looks 
at his watch. 

“After eleven. To bed, fairy, to bed! 
And be sure you go to sleep, now. Do not 
agitate your brain working any woes of mine 
into rhymes and jingles.” 

She goes, obediently, as he bids her, but 
not to sleep. She watches the stars, she 
thinks of the swan’s nest. Her heart stirs 
under the faded mignonnette with a strange, 
new thrill. Then she thinks of, Marcia, 
and her nails are clenched deep into her 
soft palms, and then, when her head falls 
on the pillow, it is to dream of putting on 
her best bib and tucker for somebody who 
is big, and, yes, brown-eyed. Ah, Cousin 
John! there is a vast difference between 
seven and seventeen! 


It is summer-time again. The old Hola- 
bird house looks just as it has for ten sum- 
mers t, perhaps a trifle more mossy 
around the stone-work, or a little more bat- 
tered about the gate-post and steps, since 
the twins have succeeded Prince with deco- 
rative instincts and jack-knives. The sweet- 
peas bloom thriftily in the side beds, climb- 
ing over the larkspur and old-fashioned la- 
dy’s-delights. The warm air is sweet with 
mignonnette odors, and heavy with the 
“ murmur of innumerable bees. 

The uneven village street (which alwa 
has an air of ending at every gate on the 
way, but which, nevertheless, goes strag- 
g'ing on at random through half the place) 
is fairly steeped in sunshine. Floods of it 

ur down between the ranks of tall pop- 
ars like melted gold. Like most villages, 
on a summer afternoon, there is nothing 
stirring, scarcely the wind. 

If any one had stopped and directed a 
look toward Miss Betty’s window, however, 
that young lady might have been seen writ- 
ing away for dear life. A great pile of man- 
uscript lay near her, and she was hard at 
work on the last chapter, her cheeks flush- 
ed, her unruly hair standing around her 
forehead in all sorts of queer, dear little 
curls, 

“There,” she sighs, as the last page is 
copied, “1 could n’t help having Lillian mar- 
ry Gerald; she had to, to make a satisfacto- 
ry wind-up. I can’t understand how novel- 
ists can let their heroines die of consump- 
tion just as her love affairs are getting in- 

e gives her pile o rs a proprie 
little Visions of big Checks be 
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fore her dreamy eyes, and a smile parted 
her lips. When she received her money 
Prince should go to college, Grandma West 
should have a new black silk, and father the 
biggest and softest chair to be found in the 
largest furniture store in Waynesville, to 
rest in after work. 

She did her package up in good shape, 
ut a long line of stamps on it, and directed 
it to a well-known publishing house, then 
she wrote a short, waive letter to the pub- 
lishers, and, at dusk, put her hat on, and 
stole away by herself to the postoffice. 

When the precious package was started 
on its way what a load rolled from her 
shoulders. It was finished, now she must 
possess her soul in patience until the mon- 
ey came. 

She came up the stairs, however, with no 
sign of just having taken the step which 
would make the name of Holabird famous. 
She hummed a little tune as she came to- 
ward Marcia, who was Miss Holabird still, 
old Mr. McGregor having “up and died ” 
before the marriage day, of inanition, the 
malicious gossips reported. The slip be- 
tween the cup (it was full and grin hee 
the lip had been rather trying in its effects 
on Marcia and the rest of the family. Mr. 
Holabird had all he could do, with grand- 
ma’s help, to make both ends meet. Since 
Marcia had given up the school she had 
been a heavy exnense; the clothing of a 
young woman wero is bent on making a 
good match costs a pretty penny. Fortu- 
nately for Marcia, Bet was small, and amia- 
ble enough to wear made-over dresses with 
a good grace. She had on an old white 
muslin of Marcia’s tonight, and, with the 
red roses plucked from the bush by the 
gate in her hand, she looked like a picture. 

“Where in the world have you been?” 
queried Marcia crossly, “The old man u 
stairs has been asking for you unceasingly 
for the last thirty minutes. Do go and 
stop his noise.” 

“Poor Uncle Jim, I have left him too 
long. He misses Cousin John so much. I 
wish he were here.” 

“On Uncle Jim’s account ?” said Marcia, 
with a sidelong shaft of light flashing up 
from her cold gray eyes. 

Poor little Betty! She would have given 
worlds to have hidden her tell-tale face 
from that penetrating, slow gaze. 

Marcia’s lips moved not, she made no 
comment. Bet, as she slipped past her, 
grew hot and cold in swift alternation, as 
she felt again Marcia’s curious gaze. 

She went into Uncle Jim’s room, and sat 
down by the bed. He was dozing, but 
every now and then he begged for “ John.” 
He wanted john to come, come soon. 
There was something on his. mind, and 


Bet sat very still until he awoke, and then 
she gave him some lemonade. 

“Would you like to have me sing some- 
thing?” she said, wiping his forehead soft- 
ly, and smoothing his pillow. 

The sunken eyes brightened faintly, and 
Betty sang one or two of Cousin John's fa- 
vorites. 

“ There, deary, you sing just like a wood- 
bird. You ’ve done me a sight o’ good. 


Some way I’m restless, sort o’, tonight. 1 
should n’t wonder ef I was a leetle light- 


headed by spells, I see the old mines so 
plain. Mebbe you would n’t mind, deary, 
askin’ Martin to come an’ set with me a 
bit?) He ’s a lawyer, Martin is; lawyers 
understand; Martin, he’ll know. 'T ought 
t’ hev been ’tended to long ago, but I got 
weak and car’less like. Nobody knows but 
me how much ’t is. It’s quite a pile, but 
he "ll know how to take care o’ it. Jest tell 
Martin | want a bit o’ writin’ done. Mar- 
tin’s allus been good to me, he ’Ill come. 
Nobody but Martin; and tell him to come 
quick, my head begins to spin round again.” 

He spoke the words gaspingly, with long, 
frequent pauses. Betty pressed his hand 
now and then re-assuringly, and went out, 
a he had finished, in search ot her fa- 
ther. 

She found him reading in the library. 

“O papa, Uncle Jim is very sick; he is 
feverish and nearly delirious. He keeps 
asking for you to do some writing for him, 
and I told him I would come for you.” 

“If he is excitable, it will be best to hu- 

mor him. Give me the small writing-desk, 
that has writing materials.” 
As he passed out, Marcia came languidly 
n. 
“What is that nuisance bothering every- 
body ahout now ?” 

“Marcia, are n’t you ashamed to speak 
so of him. Pour old gentleman, | don’t be- 
lieve he ‘ll last much longer.” 

“ Good, sensible idea that; hope he ‘Il act 
on it.” Marcia petulantly pushed Dol away. 
“You are always hurting yourself. Go to 
Bet, she ‘ll give you her handkerchief. i 
don’t want mine all stained with a bloody 
thumb.” 

Dol got comfort, and a kiss on his freck- 
led cheek, from Bet, and with a face made 
up for Marcia’s benefit, plunged out of the 
door as no one else can but Dick. 

“What has papa gone up-stairs for?” 

Bet was thinking how glad she was she 
had made Lillian marry Gerald, and did not 
answer until Marcia asked a second time, 
and called her “ Moony.” 

“He has gone up to do some writing for 
Uncle Jim,” said Betty, wondering if the 
would send her more than she e ’ 
and, if so, when? 


Joho was connected with it. 


“1 do declare, you are the most provok- 
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ing fa to keep everything to yourself,” 
cried Marcia fretfully, walking back and 
forth. “What in the world are you dream- 
ing about now, standing like a statue in the 
window? — the high and mighty Lord John ?” 

Marcia was surprised at the quiet dignity 
of the slender figure that hea toward her 
with a steady, — 

“No, I am not. You happen to be mis- 
taken this time. )t is not a good plan to 
judge others by the standard of one’s self, 
sister mine.” 

“A tragedy murmured Marcia, 
watching the high-borne yellow head down 
the hallway. 

With a slow, sinuous motion, peculiar to 
her, Marcia, after some minutes of medita- 
' tion, stole lightly up the stairs, out through 
the window on to the veranda running past 
the sick-room. 

“Ha! what ’s that? what 's that?” ex- 
climed the sick man irritably, trying to 
raise himself. | 

“ Nothing, Jim, but the wind rattling the 
old blinds on the old house.” 

“Old, old; yes, yes,” said Jim weakly, “I 
‘m old, very old. But 1 thought, I thought 
some one was lookin’ in.” 

To satisfy him, Martin Holabird went to 
the window. No one. Keen ears might 
have heard the rustle of silk dying away. 

“Only the wind, Jim. You ‘re nervous. 
You need a tonic. As soon as you area 
little stronger we ‘ll see what a ride will do 
for you.” 

“Yes, yes, when I ’m a Ilttle stronger. 
But you "Il send for 

“Yes; tonight. I ‘ll telegraph myself, if 
you like.” 

And then he wrote. 

The thin, brown hand, with the hard, 
knotty fingers, crept over the coverlet, ina 
weak, silent grasp of thanks. } 

“You ’ll be better in the morning, Jim,” 
said Martin cheerily, rising, and locking the 
little desk. 

“The writin’ ’s all accordin’ to law?” 
asked the sick man, twice, with great anxie- 
t 


Being assured that the form was correct, 
he lay back wearily. 

“He never did it for money, no more ’n 


ar took me in to get any of it. I wa’n’t no 
and to spend money, never; so there ’s 
quite a pile. Well, good-night, Martin.” 

“Good-night, Jim, generous old fellow! 
You ’ll be better in the morning.” 

“ Better in the morning,” piped the shrill 
voice, “better when John comes to sit a 
spell with me.” 

In the morning he was better. Betty car- 
ried up his breakfast, and set it down on the 
stand. He did not answer her when she 
spoke, and, as she bent over him, it took 
but a look to realize that he had gone to 


s 
that land where there is no more sickness 
or death. 
He had died in the night calmly, peace- 


fully. . 

a dear, Uncle Jim!” 

Betty touched her warm lips, that had so 
often sung to him, to his cold, white brow, 
and closed the door of a room sacred, since 
death had entered there. 

A silence fell on the household, when the 
truth was known, and yet it was a feeling 
of relief that dwelt in more hearts than 
Grandma West's. 

“Poor old man,” she thought, “I can’t 
say I’m glad he ’s dead, exactly, but he 
was an awful sight of expense, and had to 
have a deal of waitingon. I don’t grudge 
it, though, but I’m an old woman to go up 
and down stairs much, and Martin, he ’s 
been hard pushed to get the wine-jelly and 
such like for him.” 

Simple arrangements were made for the 
funeral. The flowers were left to Betty’s 
charge. Gerald and Lillian were entirely 
out of mind, as she walked among the white 
vose-bushes, and late syringas, breaking off 
the snowiest buds and freshest sprays, to 
lay about the head of the dead who had 
loved them. 

It was late when the little basket was fill- 
ed. After the last green leaf was laid with 
the rest in a dewy, sweet-scented pile, she 
still lingered, walking slowly up and down 
one of the shaded old garden paths. The 
atmosphere of the house was oppressive. 
Marcia, with feverishly bright eyes, watch- 
ed and waited at the front windows for the 
first glimpse of Cousin John, due on the 8.30 
express. 

There was the old, quick clang of the 
gate. He hadcome. Bet’s heart beat fast, 
as he came around to the side path, as of 
old. He ran up the steps to the front door, 
and went in without knocking. 

The sitting-room was dark and deserted. 
He went on, and Marcia met him just at the 
doorway, with the softest rise of pink to her 
cheeks, and the tenderest smile on her lips, 
both creamy hands outstretched with fond 
impulsiveness, to her handsome, stalwart 
cousin. 

She was more beautiful than ever in her 
radiant welcoming, this old love, and, as he 

ressed the offered fingers gently, his heart 
elt a return of the old time allegiance to its 
false queen. 

«I did not dream you would be so cordial, 
Marcia. I am not a rich man yet, you 
know,” he added, wondering if she felt any 
sting in his words or tone. 

“John!” 

A world of reproach filled the full, low 
voice, and, as if to hide the tears of a 
wounded heart, the long lashes swept the 
cheeks. 
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“John” was not so moved as he might 
have been. A thoroughly sensible man, 
who has once suffered at a woman’s hands, 
with difficulty replaces his faith in her, rare- 
ly trusts her wholly. He thought, as she 
stood “soft smiling and demurely looking 
down,” that Marcia’s 7 4 deserved ap- 
plause, and that, if he had a bouquet, he 
would present it with his compliments, as a 
token of appreciation. 

Raising her dewy eyes effectively, Marcia 
was a trifle disconcerted at his peculiar, 
half-amused smile. 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

“I know you are not rich, John, and I 
know how you have despised me for letting 
poverty separate us. 1—I have thought 
about it so much, John, lately, and if — 
and if” — 

A divine blush finished what maidenly 
reserve prevented her from saying. 

John Kingsland looked at her scrutiniz- 
ingly, and then more kindly. She seemed 
sincere; he would give her the benefit of 
the doubt. But as to taking her to his 
heart again, he could not. Love was out of 
the question. He began to doubt if he ever 
had loved this Hebe. 

“ Marcia, I cannot talk of that, when my 
dear old friend is lying dead up-stairs ; it is 
not the time for sentimental recollections. 
Will you kindly tell grandma that I have 
had my supper, and she is to make no extra 


arrangements for me?” 
Marcia threw herself on the sofa. 
“It will be hard work, but he is worth 


fighting for, Miss Betty! She has only 
one advantage,—she never refused him 
because he was poor. If I can keep her 
out of the way” — She yawned, and after- 
ward smiled, a slow, lazy, satisfied smile. 
“ But I must bring him to my feet immedi- 
ately. After the funeral tomorrow will be 
too late. A pity I never took to singing 
hymns to that close-mouthed old miser ; but 
I never make my deaux yeux red over spilt 
milk. Let me see: grandma's worn out, 
and in bed, ditto the twins. I must have 
him to myself some way, and, unless Bet is 
disposed of, she ‘ll be coming in, and spoil- 
ing everything with her innocent baby-face 
and blue eyes.” 

A tall, superb figure, robed in a trailing 
gowr, of tea-rose color, walked in and out 
among the garden 

“Bet, you imprudent child, don’t you 
know you are exposing yourself to a fit of 
ague, staying out while the dew is falling in 
that muslin dress? Here, take this shawl. 
If you will, I thought you could go to Mrs. 
Brown's, and get some tresh eggs for Cous- 
in John’s breakfast. You know you never 
mind a walk. Cousin John is very tired. 
He would rather see you in the morning, so 
come in quietly, leave the front door 


unlocked for papa. You had better let me 
take the flowers in.” 

Softly she ascended the stairs with the 
basket of white and green, having seen Bet 
safely out of sight. 

uietly she pushed open the door of Uncle 
im’s room, and went to the bedside, where, 
tween white, lavendered linen folds, the 
silent form lay, murmuring low words about 
“poor Uncle Fim being so fond of flowers,” 
and her having “tried to get the ones he 
loved best.” She them lavish!y about 
the quiet head, never once looking toward 
fone, who stood watching her by the win- 
ow. 

They left the room together, Marcia with 
a broken syringa branch in one hand, as a 
gentle reminder of her late pathetic labor 
of — love. 

The moon shone a he high win- 
dows in the still upper halls. They paused 
a moment on the oaken landing at the turn 
of the stairway. 

“Tell me of his last hours, Marcia.” 

“T was not with him much; the sick take 
such strange fancies,” she said deprecating- 
ly. “I did what I could for him, but he 
could not bear me near him. He fancied 
Bet’s voice. She is more of a success at 
hymns than I.” 

Her low laugh grated on him. 

“ Where is Rle Bet?” he asked eagerly. 

“In bed, ages ago,” replied Marcia calm- 
ly. “J could not think of sleeping, weary 
as I am after such a day, when you were 
coming.” 

Sweet and subtle flattery, but John Kin 
land scarcely heard his lovely cousin. He 
felt strangely disappointed, somehow. Af- 
ter all, he had counted a great deal on com- 
ing back, and seeing “ the grave Elizabeth,” 
perhaps more than he would acknowledge, 
after knowing that his coming or going mat- 
tered so little to her. 

“ Dear little cousin, worn out, I presume. 
But I should have liked so well to have 
seen her.” 

He spoke with such honest regret, that 
Marcia’s even teeth met in rage, but her 
head was averted, and, had it not been, 
John’s eyes were otherwhere. 

“ -night, dear Cousin John.” 

She still held to the old trick of turning 
up her face to his. 

“ Good-night, since it is time to say it.” 

“ It is not ‘ good-by,’ this time?” timidly, 
half anxiously. 

“ Not for a fortnight,” lightly. 

“* But I meant” — 

Marcia paused in well-asumed confusicn. 

“I know. That fire has gone out.” 

“Can it not be re-lighted ? ” 

So low she spoke, one less near could not 
have distinguished the daring words. 

John Kingsland looked over her head, in- 
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to the starry depths of the night. He never 
once looked at her, not even when he an- 
swered, aenty, solemnly, with a tender 
brightness in his eyes, — 

* I hope, with all my soul, that it may.” 

A swift, grateful glance flashed from the 
splendid gray eyes. She waited; but he 
neither took her in his arms nor kissed her, 
nor, indeed, made any move to do so, 
N’import. She could afford to wait, now. 

Saying “good-night " once more, they 
parted, Marcia to go to her room, John to 
pace up and down the hall. 

Marcia listened until the sound of steps 
ceased, and fell ca'mly to sleep, a happy 
smile on her lips. Her bird was caged. 

Sleep was impossible for John Kingsland. 
He stole down the stairs, and let himself 
out into the street. 

A slender young woman, wrapped in a 
shawl, and carrying a package in one hand, 
was closing the gate softly. He waited in 
the shadow of the big old lilacs, and roy oe: 
his hands over her eyes as soon as she had 


passed. 

The package fell to the oy but a 
strong hand over her mouth kept her still, 
though she struggled until she found it was 
useless, 

“Cousin John, do let me go. You have 
spoiled your breakfast.” 

“ Cousin Bet, I don’t care if I never have 
any. I understood you did n’t care enough 


about seeing the absent one to sit up long 
enough to say a word of welcome, and here, 


per contra, | find you promenading about 
after eggs for him, at this time of night.” 

“Who could have told you that I did n’t 
want to see you? You never believed it ?” 
cried Betty, meee up with a face of such 
concern, that John aughingly mimicked it. 

“I’m ashamed to say I did. Appear- 
ances, you will admit, were against you.” 

“I wanted to see you, but — but” — 

“But what? tell me.” 

“ | understood you were tired, and did n’t 
want to see me until morning.” 

“Marcia gave you that information ?: 
Look at me: your eyes will tell the truth, 
though your lips were twice as mum. 
thought so,” ke said, under his breath. 

“ I had to go after the eggs, there was no 
one else; but then I wanted to, you are so 
fond of them.” 

“I will venture that Marcia was kind 
enough to think of that.” 

“Yes. Was n’t it good of her to remem- 
ber?” 

“Very,” dryly. “Are you glad I am back, 

“Yes, giad, and —sorry,” she said sim- 
ply, and with a sigh as unaffected as her 
transparent self. 

There was silence between them. Bet 
made the first move to go toward the house. 


“The funeral is tomorrow, know. 
Cousin John, and there will be a great deal 
todo. I must go in.” 

“ Wait just a minute, Bet.” 

He spoke very earnestly. 

She waited; but he seemed lost in 
thought. 

“Well?” she said at length, touching his 
folded arms. 

He took her hands, and drew her down 
beside him on a little straight-backed bench. 

“I will make a confidante of you, little 
cousin, you are such a wise little mite. I 
am perplexed : advise me.” 

“But I can’t. I never advise anybody. 
Please don’t ask me, Cousin John,” cried 
Bet, dismayed. “ Ask grandma.” 

“ Listen,” said John, paying no attention 
to her suggestion. “Since I have come 
back, I find I love somebody very much ; 
somebody I loved before I went away.” 

A sharp pain shot through the breast of 
his listener, sitting beside him so quietly, 
but with her hands clasped so tightly to- 
gether that the interlacing fingers left dark 
red marks on one another. He loved Mar- 
cia then ! Marcia! Some kind of a poor lit- 
tie prayer for strength went up to the pitiful 
stars, and it came. 

“But shall I go to her (she is as true- 
hearted a woman as God ever made), tell her 
what she has grown to be to me; that life 
would n’t be worth living without her” — 

“Oh,” thought poor little Betty, “I can’t 
listen, I cannot. And I can’t tell him that 
she does n’t care the snap of her finger for 
him, either.” 

Loyal Elizabeth! Only the stars saw how 
white her face had grown, and marked the 
anguish in her eyes. 

“That she is everything I hope for and 
desire. To make her happy would be my 
highest, dearest joy ” — 

A vague recollection of the dialogue be- 
tween Gerald and Lillian in the last chapter 
of her dook came to Betty, but she could 
not smile, How different ber position from 
the fortunate Lillian, “loved for herself 
alone.” It was torture to sit there with 
Cousin John looking at her, and telling her 
how he adored Marcia. 

“ Shall I tell her this, and ask her to mar- 
ry me, poor as I am, with nothing to offer 
her but my small practice, and strong will- 
ing arms to work for her? You know her 
better than any one else; shal: 1 go to her, 
offer her my whole heart and love, and 
trust to her affection for me” (Bet smiled 
bitterly; Marcia’s affection for him!) “to 
make me the happiest man living?” He 
bent his head to look into her eyes, and 
would not loosen her numb hands from his 
close clasp. “Tell me, my little cousin, 
shall 1?” 

His voice, his manner, were unwarranta 
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bly tender. Bet’s proud little head was 
raised haughtily. 

“If you really wish my advice, Cousin 
Jvhbn, I should say, don’t. It won’t do any 

ood. She does n’t care for you, that way, 
indeed, she does not.” Bet’s voice shook 
in spite of herself, and she went on very 
fast, “ She never has cared for you, and she 
never will.” Then she half fright- 
ened at having spoken so decidedly. She 
did not dare look at Cousin John, she was 
so sure he was looktng ather. “It’s just 
because you ’re r, you know; and O 
Cousin John, she has n’t changed. If you 
goto her, and —and tell her what— what 

ou said, she will only make fun of you, and 
it will break your heart, and, and” — 

She was sobbing away hysterically, against 
Cousin John’s coat-collar, and she does n’t 
know to this day how it happened. 

“ And what?” 
I — I sh-should b-be m-miser-ab-b- 

e. 

“ May I ask, Miss Elizabeth, who you un- 
derstood me to refer to?” 

“Who? Marcia, of course.” 

She kept her face hidden, and felt Cousin 
John’s arm tighten around her. 

“I suppose a man always muddles such 
things,” he said thoughtfully. “You mis- 
understood me, swectheart.” 

The stars must have known about the 

at bound Be*’s heart made when Cousin 

ohn whispered “ Sweetheart” with his lips 

so close to her ear, they sparkled and glow- 
ed with such a radiant :ight. 

“ Why would you be miserable if Marcia 
scorned my suit?” Bet persisted in refus- 
ing to guess this conundrum. “ Well, sup- 
pose you were the young woman who was 
regarded as I have represented, in glowing 
language too fatiguing to repeat, as the star 
of destiny, and so forth, what would you say 
to a poor young man with nothing but his 
love and his youth to give in exchange for 
yours? Would you follow him to the end 
of the world, and share his crust of bread 
contentedly, for ‘ love’s sweet sake ’?” 

“Depends on who he was,” replied the 
young lady, saucily, recovering herself some- 
what. “ Im not fond of tagging promiscu- 


ous youths, and making three meals a day 
off of remnants of bread.” 
“ Don’t Joke, Bet,” objected Cousin Jobn, 


growing serious. “ Will you marry me, and 
© to New York, to live on beefsteak and 
mon pie? Yes or no; for better or for 
worse.” 

“I will, Cousin John: and I am glad you 
are not rich. I have not the figure to wear 
velvet, and I can’t bear formal calls. 1 am 
—" if you are as fond of me as you 


“ That sounds like you, my little true 
heart.” 

Both John’s arms were around her now, 
and one of her eyes came out from retire- 
ment, and gazed sideways at the second but- - 
ton of his coat. His hand found its way un- 
derneath her chin, and her face was raised 
so that he could look into her sweet, blue 
eyes. The story they told was plainly read, 
and satisfied him. He kissed her gently, 
a reverently, with a ‘God bless my lit- 
tle wife!” and Bet wondered if she had not 

pore Lillian’s betrothal bliss very fee- 

“I am sure Uncle Jim would have been 
pleased,” she says softly, as they go in. 
“ He loved us bath.” 

And who shall say, but, looking down on 
them from the watching stars, he was glad 
in their gladness ? 

Every one was surprised to learn after 
the funeral that Uncle Jim had left a will. 
Two exceptions may be made, in the per- 
sons of Martin Holabird and his eldest 
daughter, who, in a black dress with white 
lace ruffles, moved about with saddened eyes 
and drooping curves about her mouth, as ii 
Uncle Jim had been very near and dear in- 
deed. She emulated surprise, however, very 
cleverly. 

“To my dear brother Martin, in return 
for all his kindness, ten thousand dollars : 
to my young friend, John Kingsland, as a 
token of affectionate gratitude and esteem, 
ten thousand dollars; and to Elizabeth, sec- 
ond daughter of my brother Martin, five 
thousand dollars.” 

Wher Marcia contrived to be alone with 
John, she said with the tenderest smile, — 

“ You don’t know how glad I am we were 
reconciled before we knew of this, dear 
John. But,” she said, with arch candor, 
“you know me well enough to know that | 
am glad the fire is to be rekindled on a gild- 
ed hearth!” 

“TI know you better than you think,” said 
John, in a low, meaning voice, as Bet ap- 
proached. He called her to him. “The 
fire has been relighted, Marcia, by this little 
hand, over the old ashes of the one you ex- 
tinguished, and, please God, we will keep it 
bright together, darling,” he said to his lit- 
tle sweetheart, after Marcia had swept away. 

The ‘etter from the publisher came in the 
course of time. It began “ Dear Madame,” 
told her that her manuscript was unavaila- 
ble, and expressed polite regrets. Bet actu- 
ally laughed. Prince could go to college 
anyway, and she was convinced that Lillian 
and Gerald were sickening in their senti- 
mental lunacy, but she never regrets having 
married them in the last chapter. 
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AD wight am I to pen these limpirg lines, 
For in their numbers Sorrow will indite 
Her own refrain. Alas! my spirit pines 
At thought of tearful words that I must write. 
Sad levers, ere they part for aye to grieve, 
Are fain to hold sweet converse while they may: 
In sighs they pray for but an hour’s reprieve, 
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Then fondly dream that hour will ever stay. 
And I would pray that here I might abide, 
Or always dream of happy moments past, 
And would forget that time doth swiftly glide, 
In fond desire this hour might ever last. 

Ah, empty thought! my sorrow I must tell: 
Fair friend of mine, a sad farewell, farewell 


THE REVENGERS. 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


Pp!” 
“Yes ’m.” 

“Take that big basket, with the broken 
bale, an’ dig me ‘bout a peck o’ potatoes. 
Look lively now. Don’t stand there staring 
at me like a dumb thing. Fly around.” 

“Yes ’m.” 

Pop, a thick-set little fellow, black as the 
ace of spades, seized the basket Miss Faith- 
ful Sharpe designated with her lean fore- 
finger, and started out. 

in the garden, Andy, Miss Faithful’s 
nephew, and the cause of much of her trib- 
ulation, was engaged in weeding. He aver- 
aged cne weed a minute. At that rate it 
would take about three months of constant 
work to ciear the beds. But Andy did n’t 
care. He hated work, and it would n’t have 
distressed him if the garden had remained 
unweeded from the beginning to the end of 
the year. His aunt’s example, and her 
many maxims, and long lectures on the no- 
bility of honest toil, never had any percepti- 
ble effect upon him. 

“What are you going to do, Pop?” he 
asked, as his co-sufferer, who viewed things 
pretty much as “ Mars Andy” did, emerged 
from the house. 

“ Goin’ to dig taters.” 

Digging potatoes had always been haiefu! 
work in Andy’s eyes before. But now it 
did not strike him so. Anythiag was better 
than weeding. 

“ Say, Pop, I "ll dig the potatoes, if you "ll 
weed some. 

Pop shook his head. 

“ Can’t, Mars Andy,” he answered. “Ole 


missus, she tole me I ‘d got to go and get 
dese yere taters my own self,an’ not stop 
foolin’ roun’ wid uthoay. She say she spec 
Mars Andy gwine to ax me to weed, an’ so 
she tole me not to stop nohow.” 

This was delivered very glibly, for Pop 
hated weeding as much as Andy did, and 
never found any difficulty in framing an ex- 
cuse. 

“Oh, pshaw,” said Andy, who did not 
think of doubting Pop’s veracity, knowing 
as | e did his aunt’s opinion of his industry. 
“That ’s the way she always talks. She 
don’t mean nothin’, Gim me the basket.” 

“TI dasn’t, Mars Andy,” and Pop clung 
with a well-simulated shiver of fear to the 
broken bale: “Ole missus, she'd take an’ 
tar de head squar off ’n me. ‘Deed she 
would.” 

“She! 
Pop, There a’n’t as much fight in her as 
she makes out. But go’long. I believe I 
‘d druther weed anyhow,” said Andy, mak- 
ing the best of the inevitable. “1 only 
know one thing: you ’re that mean a Jew 
would n’t buy _ 

Pop proceeded to the potate patch with a 
heavy heart. Andy’s last words cut deep. 
He wondered how he could make peace, and 
turned out the contents of his pockets, 
thinking he might find something to propiti- 
ate the friend whose friendship was so dear 
to him. But nothing appeared of sufficient 
value to serve as a peace offering, —an al- 
ligator’s tooth, a rattlesnake’s rattle, a big 
cone, a piece of string, the core of a turnip, 
a glass button, and a piece of rusty iron, 


Now you know you ’re gassin’, 
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For none of these things would Andy care. 
He had plenty like them ; only better. 

Two boys, in close conversation, came by 
the rail fence, taking the road which led to 
the river, half a mile off. Pop pricked up 
his ears on hearing something one of them 
said, and ran to repeat it to Andy, forget- 
ting, in his excitement, all about their recent 
difference. 

“I say, Mars Andy, now 's our chance. 
We kin get eben wid dat Bob Harris and 
Tim Waters for stealin’ our clo’es when we 
was in a swimmin’ las’ Sat’day. Dey ’s 
gone down now to go in dairselves.” 

“Good luck!” cried Andy. “I did n’t 
believe we'd get a chance for revenge so 
soon. You get through your potatoes, Pop, 
and let ’s be off. We ‘ll show ’em that 
stealin’ clothes is a trick-we can play at, 
too.” 

Pop was n’t ten minutes digging the 
the kitchen window, which was open, for the 
weather was very warm, and succeeded in 
setting the basket on the deal without at- 
tracting the attention of argus-eyed Miss 
Faithful. A little later, when she went to 
the door to see how the weeding progress- 
ed, neither of the boys were to be seen, and 
she screamed their names until she was 
hoarse, without eliciting any reply save 
from the echoing pine-woods. 

The boys proceeded with great caution 
as they neared the river. In the middle of 
it lay a small island, almost overgrown with 
bushes, which afforded a capital screen. 
On the other side of this island from where 
the boys were, the water was very deep, but 
nearest them it was so shallow that they 
could wade across with ease and perfect 
safety. Very careful to make no noise, they 
hunted around among the bushes until they 
found two piles of clothes. Hastily picking 
them up, they ran off with them, just as a 
shout was raised by some one in the deep 
water. 

“ You ‘ll know how it feels to have your 
clothes crrried off, now,” sung out Andy, as 
he and Pop waded back to the shore in 
great haste. “You ‘Il let ours alone the 
next time we go in, I reckon.” 

They did not stop to hear the answer that 
was shouted after them, but, hurrying home, 
hid the clothes in an empty bin in Miss 
Faithful’s corn-shed. 

“Let ’em get home as best they can,” 
chuckled Andy. “We had a good right to 
take our revenge.” 

“ Lessen us call ourselves de revengers,” 
suggested Pop. 

“"That’s the name for us,” cried Andy. 
“You ‘ve hit it this time, Pop. ‘Revenge 
is sweet,’ you know, and I reckon we never 
felt better than we do now. Tim and Bob 
l) never hear the last of this.” 


This was Thursday. Every Thursday 
night there was a prayer meeting held in 
Crosstown Methodist Church, situated a 
mile from Miss Faithful’s house. 

Andy and Pop always went; not because 
they liked it, but because Miss Faithful, 
who was a devout member of the congrega- 
tion, was afraid to leave them at home, ie 
fear they would burn the house down, or 
commit some other desperate deed of a like 
nature. 

“ Please let us stay home conight, aunt?” 
pleaded Andy, as he sat with her at supper, 
while Pop slowly polished tins at the sink, 
averaging a rub every two or three minutes. 

“ No, don’t ask it,” was the decided reply. 
“I can’t trust you. Like as not you ‘d burn 
the whole place down before fa got half 
way to Crosstown. Come, Pop, sit down 
and eat, while I clear away the dishes, and 
then we ’Jl start. You th deserve a 
thrashing for going off this afternoon witb- 
out leave, and attending meeting is small 
enough goodness knows.” 

The church was full. It had been previ- 
ously announced that Deacon Ellis and 
Deacon Snow, of Glenville, who were visit- 
ing Deacon Marley for a few days, would 
give in their experience, and the attendance 
was, consequently, very large, for these gen- 
tlemen were looked upon as “shining 
- eye and great respect was paid them. 
Miss Faithful had invited them both to a 
late supper when meeting should be over, 
and had, on the — to church, given Andy 
and Pop many and earnest directions as to 
their conduct on the forthcoming great oc- 
casion. 

But neither of the eminent gentlemen had 
arrived when Miss Faithful, a little late, en- 
tered the church with her two charges. Al- 
ready inquiries were being made about 
them, and anxiety, mingled with disappoint- 
ment, was visible on every countenance. 

Half an hour passed, and still the dea- 
cons did not come. And then Deacon Mar- 
ley rose slowly from his seat. 

“ My friends,” he said,“ 1 am unabie to 
account for the extraordinary absence of 
our respected brothers. They left my 
house at five o’clock with the intention of 
taking a walk by the river, and, since they 
did not return to tea, I anticipated meeting 
them here. I greatly fear some accident 
has befallen them.” 

Andy looked at Pop. Pop returned the 
look. The same idea presented itself to the 
minds of both. It was an idea that struck 
a chill to the very marrow in their bones. 

“ Aunt,” whispered Andy to Miss Faith- 
ful, “1 ’m awful sick to my stomach. I 
ey was that piece of a pie I 
ate. ve t to out. t 


He looked so pale, that Miss Faithful 
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credited his assertion of sudden iilness, and 
nodded assent. 

The boys went out together, careful not 
to glance at each other, for fear of being 
suspected of their complicity in the absence 
of the deacons. 

“We ‘ve done gone an’ done it now, 
shore nuff,” whispered Pop, with a shiver, 
when they were once out of the church. 

They set off for the river with the speed 
of young deer. When within a few yards 
of it they heard shouts for help. 

“ Dat ’s dem,” said Pop. ‘ Dey mus’ be 

w’ful mad by dis time.” 

The deacons were indeed considerably 


out of temper, as well they might be, for 
they had been wading around in the shal- 
low water near the island for nearly three 
hours, shouting at the top of their lungs for 
assistance. 

“Hollo!” answered Andy, “what d’ ye 
want?” 

He asked the question by way of taking 
every precaution against suspicion, for, of 
course, he knew very well what they wanted. 

“Some wicked boys stole uur clothes,” 
answered Deacon Snow, “and we ’ve been 
here ever since half-past five. Whoever 
you are, I ’ll give you a dollar if you ‘ll go 
to Deacon Marley’s, and tell him to send us 
something to put on.” 

“ And I 'll give you another dollar if you 
‘ll hurry up,” said Deacon Ellis. 

The boys were off like a flash, and return- 
ed in a short time with all necessary gar- 
ments, and Deacon Marley following in 
their wake. 

It was too late now for the deacons to 
attend meeting ; the congregation had dis- 

rsed. So they went at once to Miss 

aithful’s, where, over a goodly supper, 
they recounted the story of their wrongs. 

Andy and Pop were sent to bed, after re- 
ceiving high praise for their timely aid. 

“What made you think of coming to the 
river?” asked Deacon E)lis, as he patted 
Andy on the head in a benign manner. 
“Deacon Marley said you'd gone there 


to walk,” answered Andy, in a very low 
tone, “and we thought you might have fall- 
en in.” 

.“ Good boys,” said the deacon. “You 
deserve a holiday tomorrow for this.” 

The boys did not appear very apprecia- 
tive of the praise lavished so freely upon 
them. Miss Faithful, made suspicious by 
sad experience, detected embarrassment in 
their manners, and guilt in their faces. A 
horrible thought seized her as she recol- 
lected their unexplained absence of the af- 
ternoon. She waited until the deacons had 
lighted their pipes, and then excused her- 
self for a few minutes. 


Going up-stairs, she opened the door of 
the back attic. Pop’s bed was vay. In 
the front attic the condition of affairs was 
the same ; Andy’s bed had not been disturb- 
ed. Suspicion ripened into certainty at 
once. iss Faithful leaned from the win- 
dow of the back attic, and looked down into 
the yard below. Nothing was to be seen 
or heard. Going softly down the back 
stairs she opened the kitchen door, and 
went out. All was still. Exercising great 
caution in her movements, she made her 
way toward the barn-yard, turned a corner 
of the barn suddenly, and almost fell over 
two small boys, who, by the light of a lan- 
tern, were digging with an energy she had 
never seen equaled. The hole was already 
neatly two feet deep. On the edge of it, 
—— burial, lay a heap of clothes. 

“ Andy! Pop!” 

Perhaps it is as well to draw a veil over 
the scene that followed. Sufficient be it, 
that both the deacons were given a chance 
to exercise their muscles on two small boys, 
and that the boys in question “took their 
meals standing ” for a week to come. 

More than all, the story got out, and was 
the source of unmitigated delight to Tim 
Waters and Bob Harris, who, after all, had 
not gone in swimming on that fatal day, and 
who were never weary of taunting the un- 
happy revengers with the*r unfortunate mis- 
a 


O, the smart orator! his bitter brows 
Knit in the sharp folds of denunciation: 
Fact upon fact and scorn he throws, 
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UPON AN ORATOR. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


A madman hurling firebrands. All his passion 
In the echo dies. His spirit is not approved. 
"T is not by selfish fury men are moved, 
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i ey is a new and very fashionable 
- shade of golden brown, which promises 
to eclipse all others of its class in public fa- 
vor. It is something between the tints of 
old copper and old gold, and is a much pret- 
tier color than any mere description of it 
could make it sou In velvet and satin es- 

ecially it is rich and very soft in effect. A 
ws whose dress is noted with eager eyes 
by all the milliners in Paris, as well as by 
other aspirants besides herself to the leader- 
ship of the modes, was seen in the Bois the 
other day in a costume of velvet of this 
shade, trimmed with beaver. The bonnet 
was made of satin, matching the dress in 
color, and, for sole relief to the dead golden 
brown of the whole, a bunch of pale blue 
feathers was tucked into this bonnet at the 
left side. As this lady is a blonde, who has 
hitherto treated her complexion most care- 
fully by contrast, we shall doubtless soon 


hear of many other fair women who will 
rush blindly on to this unwonted color. 
They must, however, if they do not wish to 
be positively effaced by it, follow the exam- 
le of the adventurous marquise into the 
urther detail of making up the complexion 
to match the color of the dress. 

Even cottons are being made in this kind 
of dull copper color, and some artists in 
dress are making these up with trimmings 
of reddish lace, thus giving the effect of an 
ominous sunset betokening coming rain and 
storm. 

These are the months when the embroid- 
eress may make any quantity of metaphori- 
cal hay. There never was a greater rage 
for embroidery. On wool and silk it is the 
most fashionable trimming, and whole 
dresses of net for evening wear are covered 
with it. On the former materials, the favor- 
ite kind is that which consists in cutting 
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holes out of the fabric, and sewing them 
over; while on net or similar light textures 
the work is of a less heavy nature. The ob- 
‘ect in the former is to cover the surface 
well; in the latter, to produce a good effect 
with as few lines as possible. 

A gold-colored net dress embroidered 
with blue cornflowers was worn at a recebt 


ball, and the sole trimming consisted of | et 


bunches of artificial cornflowers and ears of 
wheat, golden ripe. Another net dress of 
palest mauve was embroidered with violets 
and heliotrope, and worn with bunches of 
real violets of the two colors, pale and dark. 

For morning dresses, the embroidery is 
sometimes in the same color as the dress, 
and sometimes contrasts with it. Purists 
with regard to color of course prefer the 
forma, We it is by no means bad taste to 
adopt the lattef. 

Dark myrtle green embroidered with sage 

een of a rather pale tint looks well. Am- 
flowers upon a brown ground cannot 
fail to form a pleasant contrast. Copper 
color is often seen with the cut work wrought 
in maize, but perhaps the most ladylike 
costumes are those in which one tint prevails 
throughout, though more than one material 
is used. For instance, the skirt may be of 
grenat silk, and the redingote of plush of 
precisely the same shade. Or the dress 
may be made of a combination of the new 
tong-haired plush and of camel’s-hair cloth. 
The two, being soft and suggestive of furri- 
— and yet totally unlike, go very well to- 
gether. 

The new plush is made in every color, 
and has long “ rat-tail” ends forming the 
pile, which resemble chenille fringe. The 
effect of every movement of the wearer is 
very soft and graceful, as the pendant pile 
catches the light at various angles. It is 
naturally an expensive material, and cannot, 
therefore, become common. In dull moss- 
green it is particularly pretty. 

I have seen a lovely dress of this and 
satin merveilleux of the same shade. The 
satin skirt. as is the case now with six out 
of seven, was cut out in tabs which fell over 
two plaited flounces, also of satin. The 
tablier-tunic was of plush, which hung rath- 
er low at the right side, but not nearly so 
much so at the left, where it was gathered 
in liberal folds, whence it fell gracefully 
over the skirt. The bodice was also in 
plush, opening over a waistcoat of gathered 
satin merveilleux, the sleeves also being of 
this latter material and style. 

Very close gatherings are being adopted 
for the trimming of the fronts of dresses 

ain, now that the heavier materals can be 

spensed with. It appears almost to be 
the aim of some modistes to trim dresses in 


such a way as to produce the greatest rus- 
tling of skirts when the fabric happens to be 
silken. The balayeuse is reappearing, but 
only in black or white. In color it is rarely 
seen, even on ball (lresses; and fortunately 
so, for it is highly inartistic, detracting 
from the apparent height, and in no wa 

answering the purpose of the washable vari- 


The following dress was worn by a beau- 
tiful woman ata recent reception: Skirt of 
cream-colored brocade, edged with a thick 
oe of cream-colored tuile, in which 
nestled large, unmounted yellow roses. 
The tunic was of the softest possible yellow 
Indian muslin, and was draped at both sides 
under great bunches of yellow roses. The 
bodice was of yellow satin, embroidered 
with yellow roses in chenille or velvet, it 
was difficult to say which material. A wide 
fichu of yellow Indian muslin was fastened 
on the breast, under a large bunch of yellow 
roses, 

Various shades of gray will be very much 
worn this spring, and certainly no more re- 
fined and delicate and becoming color could 
be brought into vogue by the caprices of 
fashion. Steel gray will be worn by elderly 
ladies, while the saber shades of pearl and 
silver will be used for youthful wearers. I 
have recently seen a very elegant dinner 
dress arranged for a middle-aged lady; it 
was of steel-gray satin. The front of the 
skirt was laid in deep box-plaits from the 
waist to the hem, while the long train was 
covered with full draperies. The corsage 
was cut open e# caur, and was bordered 
with a ficha of very handsome black lace. 
The elbow sleeves were likewise trimmed 
with black lace. A set of black pearls and 
diamonds, and a diamond arrow in the hair, 
completed this severe and appropriate, yet 
very elegant toilet. Another handsome 
dress for an elderly lady was composed of 
large black velvet flowers on a white satin 
ground profusely trimmed with white Span- 
ish lace. 

The short underskirts, trimmed only by a 
ruching around the hem, which are now the 
rage, call forth all the ingenuity of the Pa- 
risian dressmakers to make them rich and 
handsome in style. The latest fashion is to 
cover them completely with lace, or with 
embroidered gauze or muslin, set on per- 
fectly flat without any fullness whatever. 
This was the case with a lovely evening 
dress for a young girl, composed of a cor- 
sage and paniers of pale blue satin, worn 
over a short underskirt of the same mate- 
rial covered with very sheer muslin tam- 
boured with minute dots, a full ruche of 
ean blue satin being placed around the 
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HERE the rocks are gray, end the shores are steep, 


And the waters below look dark and deep; 
Where the lofty pine in its stately pride 
Leans gloomily over the murky tide; 
Where the reeds and the rushes are tall and rank, 
And the weeds grow thick on the winding bank ; 
Where the shadows are heavy the whole day through, — 
Lies at its moorings the old canoe. 


Oh! many a time, with a careless hand, 

Have I pushed it away from its pebbly strand, 

And paddled it out where the stream run quick, 
Where the whirls are wild, and the eddies are thick; 
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THE OLD CANOE. 


BY ROSE GARFIELD. 


And I laughed as I leaned o’er its rocking tide, 
And looked below in the broken tide 

To see that the faces and boats were two 

That were mirrored back by the old canoe. 


But now, as I lean o’er its broken side, 
And look below in the murky tide, 
The face that I see there has graver grown, 

And the laugh that I hear has a sober tone, 

And the hands that once lent the light skiff wings 
Have grown familiar with sterner things; 

But I love to think of the hours that flew 

O’er my beautiful days in the old canoe. 


HE phenomena of earthquakes have for 

many centuries been a subject of spe- 
cial observation by the students of natural 
science; yet it must be admitted, that, after 
all, little that is definite and indisputable 
has been ascertained regarding what has 
ever been the dark side of the question, 
namely, the cause or causes of these phe- 
nomena. Humboldt, in the course of his 
extensive and valuable observations, made 
earthquakes the subject of special study; 
and in more recent times Mr. Poulet Scrope, 
Mr. Judd, and others, have been equally ob- 
servant and painstaking in this mysterious 
department of natural phenomena. 

The theories that have been enamented to 
account for these extraordinary and frequent- 
ly destructive 1oanifestations of natura pew 
er are as various as they have often been 
contradictory ; but it is open for us to hope 
that the ever-widening knowledge of natu- 
ral laws, due to the increased and more sys- 
tematic study of geology and its cognate 
sciences, may, in the course of time, lay 
bare to us some of the causes of some of 
those phenomena that are still so much in- 
volved in obscurity. In the present article 
it is not intend:d to enter into the various 
speculations that have been current as to 


EARTHQUAKES. 
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the nature and causes of these phenomena, 


but rather to take a survey of certain of 
their manifestations as exhibited in some of 
the more remarkable of recent earthquakes. 

The British Islands enjoy an almost com- 
plete immunity from this terrible scourge ; 
and but for the existence of a few hot 
springs here and there, we should have no 
reminder of the “central heat” which has 
long been associated — though now there is 
reason to think erroneously — with the inte- 
rior of the globe. A few faint tremblings, 
the dying thrill of some distant convulsion, 
have occasionally been experienced in Brit- 
ain, more in Scotland. 

The neighborhood of Comrie in Perthshire 
has eeaneey been visited by slight shocks, 
generally very trifling, and lasting but a few 
seconds. In the month of November, 1879, 
a smart shock was felt at Inveraray; and 
the Duke of Argyll sent a short account of 
it to the public prints, stating the fact, per- 
haps not universally known, that solid build- 
ings are more seriously effected by earth- 

uakes than those of slighter construction ; 
the reason being obvious, that the slight ed- 
ifice gives under the pressure of the shock, 
while the strongly built one resists with a 
force that too often insures its destruction. 
In the interior of Inveraray Castle, a pecul- 
iarly massive building, the effect was as if 
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the windows were being crashed in, though 
the shock was not at all severe, and did not 
last above ten or twelve seconds. The un- 
steady movement of the floor was sufficient 
to produce a sensation of sickness; anda 
little dog in one room showed evident signs 
of fear, and whined piteously. 

Animals undoubtedly share largely in the 
dread invariably inspired by the presence of 
this mysterious force of Nature; horses 
tremble in every limb, and show signs of 
the most abject leer cattle and sheep tear 
wildly about, toa and bleating continu- 
ously; the crocodiles of the Orinoco have 
been known to leave the river during the 
shocks of an earthquake, and make for the 
nearest woods. 

The sensation of feeling the ground un- 
steady beneath the feet, is described by all 
who have experienced it as the most appall- 
ing thing in Nature, calculated to produce an 
extreme of panic even in those least liable 
to nervous excitement. Sometimes little 
else is felt than a tremor or slight motion of 
the surface, without producing any injury; 
while in severe earthquakes the almost in- 
variable sequence of phenomena is first a 
series of tremulous vibrations of the earth, 
then a severe shock or a succession of 
shocks, followed by a recurrence of the 
tremulous vibrations, which gradually de- 
cline in intensity till they become inappar- 
ent. 

The violent shocks are instantaneous, and 
very few in number; sometimes only one, 
usually not more than three or four. In the 
intervals between these, smaller shocks or 
tremblings take place. The severe shocks 
do the mischiet. Earthquakes occur, even 
of the greatest violence, which are unaccom- 
panied by any sound whatever; but subter- 
ranean noise of some kind or other almost 
invariably accompanies a severe shock. 
Sometimes the sound 1s like the rumbling of 
carriages, growing gradually louder, until it 
equals the loudest artillery; or like heavy 
wagons rumbling along a road; or distant 
thunder; or the rushing of wind under- 

round ; and sometimes the sound is a com- 
inat‘on of all these, with others added still 
more appalling and indescribable. 

As nobody can tell how long the convul- 
sion may last, or how severe it may be, peo- 
ple are generally in too terrified a condition 
to give discriminating attention to the vari- 
ous abnormal features of the disturbance. 
But a very graphic and interesting account 
of the worst of the almost incessant shocks 
that befell the city of Agram in Croatia a 
year or to ago, was published in one of the 

iennese journals, and reproduced in the 
Daily Telegraph, from which we copy some 
highly descriptive passages. The writer 
sa 


Cie was about midnight, and everything 


was. profoundly still. Suddenly my ears 
were greeted with an outburst of dismal 
barks and piteous howls, emanating at first 
from dogs in the neighboring courtyards, 
and then taken up by those some distance 
off. At the same moment, it seemed to me 
as if a giant foot stamped twice upon the 
flooring of my room, hard behind me, with 
such tremendous force that the whole apart- 
ment groaned, and its four walls wavered, 
giving forth a sharp, crackling sound. It 
was a thrilling moment; but ere I drew in 
my head to cast a terrified glance round my 
room, I noticed that the long street seemed 
to undulate with a wave-like convulsion, and 
observed a thin cloud of dust rising from 
the roofs, and glimmering in the moonlight. 
Sparrows twittered in a fright; and pigeons, 
loudly flapping their wings, flew straight up- 
ward in great numbers. One could hear in- 
side the wrecked houses the frightful-yells 
of cats, and loud cock-crowings resounded 
from every yard in the neighborhood. The 
air became filled with an evil stench. The 
whole house in which I was lodging shook. 
In a very few minutes, I began to hear the 
creaking of door-keys hastily turned in the 
locks of the adjacent house-portals, which 
were soon flying open one aiter another to 
give egress to panicstricken throngs of 
shrieking men, women, and children in their 
night-clothes. 

“These ghostly-looking crowds poured 
out of all the houses, and hurried along the 
streets toward the chief squares and open 
places. Ina few seconds the lIlica was fill- 
ed with white, spectral figures. It was a 
ghastly, weird spectacle. went out, in or- 

er to see was taking place in the town, 
The earth continued to tremble slightly. 
Suddenly, a second shock took place, not so 
violent as the first, but strong enough to ag- 
tipare the terrible panic of the population. 

n every direction, | could see people wildly 
running along, dimly visible through the 
black shadows of the narrow streets; but 
conspicuous, owing to the whiteness of their 
night-dresses. Everybody kept to the mid- 
dle of the roadway, and crouched as they 
ran. On the Zring Platz, which is laid out 
as an ornamental garden, children were ly- 
ing huddled together on the damp sward as 
close as herrings in a barrel, pitiably whim- 
pering ; whilst their mothers stood near, not 

nowing what to do tor their little ones, and 
sobbing aloud from sheer despair. Mean- 
while, the ground continued trembling with- 
out cessation; slates and rubbish streamed 
down unintermittently from the house-roofs. 
Ever and anon, a fresh shock caused us to 
stagger like drunken men; and after each 
successive shock all the cocks crowed lusti- 
Ps in endless varieties of pitch. At about 
our e’clock A. M. was heard a terrible 
sound, like a long-drawn subterranean growl, 
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foilowed by frightful thumps, 
and oscillations, which lasted seven seconds. 
Nothing more awful could be imagined. 
Women uttered unearthly screeches, and 
fell flat down on the ground in convulsions. 
The men rushed frantically into the midst 
of the roadways. Chimney pots crashed 
down, tiles rattled off the roofs, dust-clouds 
filled the air, sparrows innumerable_flew pip- 
ing about, dogs howled. In the profound 
silence that succeeded the throe of this last 
shock, all the terrified cocks suddenly set 
up their crowing again. Then the moon 
sank in darkness, and all was over until day- 
break of that fearsome morning.” 

Such a description as this enables the 
reader in some degree to realize the horrors 
of those appalling visitations, a succession 
of which, continuing with short intervals for 
more than a year, have reduced a handsome 
and flourishing city to a condition little 
short of ruin. Fortunately, those very de- 
structive earthquakes are of rare occurrence, 
in Europe at least. Tropical countries are 
at all times liable to them; although, with 
the exception of the terrible calamity which 
befell the city of Manilla in July, 1880, there 
has been no earthquake of great magnitude 
for a considerable period, and not one dur- 
ing this century ‘that can be named beside 
the awful convulsions of nature that destroy- 
ed so many thousands of human beings in 
the latter half of the last century. 

In the great earthquake of Lisbon, in the 
year 1755, it was calculated that sixty thou- 
sand people perished ; and about the same 
number were destroyed by a terrible earth- 
quake in Calabria in 1793. In the year 
1797, at Riobamba in Ecuador, a similar 
catastrophe proved fatal to about forty 
thousand persons in a very short space of 
time; and this earthquake was notable as 
being one of the few that have been unac- 
companied by any noise or subterranean 
warning whatever. Its motion was rotary 
as well as vertical; a peculiarly dangerous 
form; and numerous great fissures opened 
and closed so rapidly, that various persons 
saved themselves by extending their arms, 
some being actually buried all but their 
heads. Parts of a mule-train were swallow- 
ed up, while the remainder escaped; and 
many houses sank so gently into the 
ground, that neither their inhabitants nor 
their contents were injured; and, after be- 
ing thus buried for a day or two, the people 
were rescued from their imprisonment with- 
out having suffered any injury beyond natu- 
ral alarm. It is computed that earthquakes 
have proved fatal to above thirteen millions 
of-the human race; of 

roperty destroyed is beyond all calculation. 
On the night the twenty-eighth of Oc- 
tober, 1746, a shock of earthquake, lastin. 
nearly four minutes, reduced the fine city-o 


Lima, containing upward of seventy church- 
es, besides many other magnificent public 
buildings, to a condition of deplorable ruin ; 
though, fortunately, the loss of life was 
moderate, considering the magnitude of the 
disaster, only from twelve to fifteen hundred 
people having perished. The first severe 
shock was rapidly succeeded by others, 
which continued during the whole night, re- 
ducing the inhabitants to an extremity of 
terror, that was raised to the highest pitch 
by the mournful tidings that Callao, the 
port of Lima, had also been destroyed b 
the earthquake. The unfortunate port had, 
however, suffered still more fatally ; for the 
violence of the convulsion had no sooner 
abated, than the sea began to swell, and 
rose to an enormous height, dashing fierce- 
ly onward, and carrying all before it, till it 
had completely overwhelmed the town and 
its inhabitants, of whom more than five 
thousand were instantly drowned. Some 
few were saved by clinging to planks and 
otter floating objects ; but the great mass of 
the population perished, and the fine port 
itself was utterly wrecked, with all the ves- 
sels in the harbor, many of which were car- 
ried far inland by the impetuosity of the 
a. of waters, and left there high and 
ty. 
A quaint and graphic account of an earth- 
quake that occurred in Jamaica in June, 
1692, by which the town of Port Royal was 
jujured, and which, indeed, devas- 
tated the whole island, was given by a cler- 
gyman then resident in the place, an eye- 
witness of the scenes he describes. In it 
he says, — 

“On Wednesday, the seventh of June, | 
had been at church reading prayers, which 
1 did every day since I was rector of Port 
Royal, to keep up some show of religion 
among a most ungodly debauched people; 
and was gone to a place hard by the church, 
where the merchants used to meet, and ~ 
where the president of the council was who 
acts now in chief till we have a new gov- 
ernor. This gentleman came into my com- 
pany, and engaged me to take a glass of 
wormwood wine him, as a whet before din- 
ner. He being my very great friend, | 
staid with him. Hereupon he lighted a 
pipe of tobacco, which he was pretty long 
a-taking ; and not being willing to leave him 
before it was out, this detained me from go- 
ing to dinner to one Captain Rudieni, where 
I was to dine; whose house, upon the first 
concussion, sunk into the earth, and then 
into the sea, with his wife and family, and 
some who had come to dine with him. Had 
I been there, I had been lost. But to re- 
turn to the president and his pipe of tobacco. 
Before that was out, | found the ground 
rowling and moving under feet, upon 
which said, ‘ Lord, sir, what this?’ He 
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replied very composedly, being a very grave 
man, ‘Itis an earthquake. Be not afraid: 
it will soon be over.’ But it increased, and 
we heard the church and tower fall; up- 
on which, we ran to save ourselves. I 
quickly lost him, and made toward Mor- 
gan’s Fort, which, being a wide open place, 
] thought to be there securest from the fall- 
ing houses. But as I made toward it, I saw 
the earth open, and swallow up a multitude 
of people, and the sea mounting high in up- 
on us over the fortifications. 

“] then laid aside all thoughts of escap- 
ing, and resolved to make toward my own 
lodging, there to meet death in as good a 

sture as I could. The houses and walls 
ell on each side of me; but when | came to 
my lodging, I found there all things in the 
same order | left them; not a picture, of 
which there were several fair ones in my 
chamber, being out of place. I went to the 
balcony to view the street in which our 
house stood; and the people seeing me, 
cried out to me to come and pray with them. 
1 prayed with them near an hour, when I 
was almost spent with the sun and the exer- 
cise. They brought me a chair; the earth 
working all the while with new motions and 
tremblings, like the rowlings of the sea; in- 
somuch that when I was at prayer, I could 
hardly keep myself upon my knees. 

“Some merchants of the place then came, 


and desired me to go aboard some ship in the 


harbor, and refresh myself, telling me they 
had gotten a boat to carry me off. I found 
the sea had entirely swallowed up the wharf, 
with all the good houses upon it — most of 
them as fine as those in 
two entire streets beyond that. I got first 
into a canoe, and then into a long-boat, 
which | os me on board a ship called the 
Siam Merchant, where I found the presi- 
dent safe, who was overjoyed to see me. I 
continued there that night; but could not 
sleep for the returns of the earthquake al- 
most every hour, which made all the guns 
in the ship to jar and rattle. 

“ As soon as night came on, a company of 
lewd rogues, whom they call privateers, fell 
to breaking open warehouses and houses de- 
serted, to rob and rifle their neighbors, 
whilst the earth trembled under them, and 
the houses fell on some of them in the act. 
Ever since that fatal day, the most terrible 


that I ever saw in my life, I have lived on ' 
board a ship, for the shakings of the earth 
return every now and then. 

“ Yesterday, we had a very great one, but it 
seems less terrible on shipboard than on 
shore. It is a sad sight to see all this har- 
bor, one of the fairest and goodliest I ever 
Saw, covered with the dead bodies of people 
of all conditions, floating up and down with- 
out burial; for our great and famous burial- 

lace, called the Palisadoes, was destroyed 
S the earthquake ; which dashing to pieces 
the tombs, whereof there were hundreds in 
that place, the sea washed the carcasses of 
those who had been buried out of their 
graves. 

“ Multitudes of rich men were utterly ruin- 
ed; whilst many who were poor, by watch- 
ing opportunities, and searching the wreck- 
ed and sunk houses (even, almost, while the 
earthquake lasted, and terror was upon all 
the considerable people), have gotten great 
riches. Whole streets, with inhabitants, 
were swallowed up by the opening earth, 
which, then shutting upon them, squeezed 
the people to death. And in this manner 
several are left buried with their heads 
above ground; only some heads the dogs 
have eaten. Others are covered with dust 
and earth. The day when all this Defell us 
was very clear, and afforded not the sus 
picion of the least evil; but in the space of 
three minutes, Port Royal, the fairest town 
of all the English plantations, the best em 
porium and mart of this part of the world, 
was shaken and shattered to pieces, sunk 
into and covered, for the greater part, by 
the sea; and we guess that there are lost 
fifteen hundred persons, and many of them 
of good note. 

“I came on board this ship to return 
home; but the people are so importunate 
with me to at that I know not what te 
say to them, must undergo great hard 
ships if I continue here, the country being 
all iskes to pieces, and dissettled. I must 
live now in a hut, eat yams and plantains 
for bread, which I could never endure; 
drink rum-punch and water, which were 
never pleasing to me. But if I should leave 
them now, it would look very unnatural to do 
it in their distress ; so that I am resolved to 
continue with them a ef longer. They 
are going all in haste to build a new town.” 
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WILD CHERRY BLOSSOMS. 


BY GRACE GARDNER. 


EEP within the purple wood 
Wake the cherry blossoms airy, 
Like the bridal wreath of fairy: 
Does the fragrant morning air 
Take this shape in spring-time rare? 


Is the music which the streams 
Ring within their haunted bosoms 
Frozen by some freak of fay 
Into fair and scented blossoms? 
For, when winds are still, the tree 
Throbs with rarest melody, 


Does the shy, soft silver dew, 
Falling where the night-woods shiver, 
When it touches haunted stems, 
Into silken petals quiver? 
Only this thing do I know: 
Charméd are these flowers of snow. 


Cuariestown, Mass., May, 1882. 


When she wears them in her hair, 

Fresh and sweet their clusters gleaming, 
Fresh as when upon the-bough 

Rain was o’er their white bells streaming, 
Proud of their sweet resting-place 
Near the sunshine of her face. 


But they fade and droop and die 
In a breath, hke snow-flakes tender, 
When I pluck them, though they still 
Hold the dew in its cool splendor; 
When I pluck them for my dear 
In the spring-time of the year. 


Pretty maids who Maying go 

With your lovers blithe and merry, 
Whisper me the secret sly 

In the blossom of the cherry: 
Do they tell how love shall fare? 
Nay, for then I should despair. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE NORTHWEST. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


N Norton Sound, during the month of 
June, I “turned in” at a little past eight 


o'clock to sleep till: the expiration of the 
first night-watch ; znd, when I left the deck, 
we were about sixty miles south of Cape 
Denbigh with the shore in sight off our 
starboard beam. There was a big field of 
ice, broken up in large cakes, along the 
beach ; but, otherwise, the surface of the 
sound was clear even from isolated blocks. 
It was nearly calm, and the light breeze, 
which came from the northeast, scarcely fill- 
ing our top-gallant sails and flying jib, was 
not strong enough to distend our heavier 
sails which flapped with the ship’s motion; 
the top-sails chafing against the rims of the 
, and the courses against the swifters. 

I did not sleep as readily as usual, for the 
bulk-heads squeaked, and the monotonous 
sound of the lapping of the sails, and the rat- 
tling of the topsail sheets, as they were alter- 
nately slackened and tightened by the strain- 
ing canvas, reached me. I did finally obtain 


fitful slumber, during which I had frightful 
and absurd dreams, I do not remember 


eaten an unusually and indi- 
estible supper that evening; but I do recol- 


ect ere) | vividly, that, in my dreams, I im- 


agined I had lowered to chase a whale, ard 
was now going “head on” to it, while it 
came with open mouth as if it had deter- 
mined to swallow me, boat and all. How I 
happened to be in the head of the boat, | 
could not tell, but I was there, and wished 
myself aft in m} place. I took the first 
iron to “stand by” to fasten when a huge 
devil-fish appeared, and attempted to catch 
me with its long feelers. My hair stood on 
end, my eyes started from their sockets, and 
I jumped into the whale’s mouth. The 
monster sucked me in with hundreds of 
small codfish and mackerel; and I experi- 
enced a delightful sensation as I passed 
head first down its capacious throat, while 
the sound of heavenly melodies reach- 
ed my ears. The next moment 1 went 
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head-long through its spout hole into the air, 
and, as 1 whizzed upwards, I was roused by 
the cry, — 

“ All hands on deck!” 

I clutched the sides of my berth to save 
myself from going out head first. I dressed 
quickly, and hastened on deck, hardly real- 
izing that I was not flying through space. 
But the cold night air and a flying spray 
which dashed against my face, as I emerged 
from the companionway, restored my senses 
to their normal condition. I perceived ata 
glance that we were on the port tack, — the 
wind had chop) round to the westward, — 
and the sea, which I had left unruffled when 
1 “turned in,” was running high. A heavy 
swell came in shore, and was ——_: 
heaving us nearer the land on our lee. We 
were a short distance north of Point Shal- 
low Water, and were heading in a direct line 
toward Cape Denbigh. 

Between these headlands there is a bight 
which gave us more room, and lessened our 
danger of drifting ashore. The wind was 
gully increasing, and there were indica- 
tions which led us to believe it would last 
two or three days, in which case our safety 
would depend entirely upon our ability to 
weather Cape Denbigh, and reach a good an- 
chorage a short distance north of it in com- 
paratively smooth water, where we knew 
there was good holding ground. We were 
close-hauled under the main-topgallant sail, 
which we were determined to carry to the 
moment, and going at the rate of about ten 
knots. All hands had been called to work 
ship; and I had not been on deck long 
when every man was sent to his station by 
the order, — 

“ Ready about!” 

1 ran forward to take care of my end of 
the ship, and shouted as I reached the fore- 


read y, forward!” 
The helm was eased down, and, as the 


vessel luffed up into the wind, the captain 
shouted, — 

“ Hard a lee!” 

Away flew the head sheets in obedience 
to the command; and, when the leeches of 
the courses commenced to lift, the order 
came for, — 


“ Tacks and sheets!” 


The ship worked handsomely, preserving 
her headway until the wind was nearly a 
point on the starboard bow. 

“ Mainsail haul!” 

Round went the after-yards, which were 
braced up sharp, when the men hastened to 
the head braces. The vessel “paid off” 
quickly, and commenced at once to have 
stern-way. 

“Fore bowline! Let go, and haul!” 

The head-yards swung round, and were 
braced up sharp. The sheets of the courses 


were hauled aft, and the ship steered “ full 
and by.” 

I returned aft, and, looking in the binna- 
cle, perceived that we did not head up 
enough to make it prudent to continue on 
the starboad tack. 

“This won’t do,” I said. 

“ What won’t do?” asked the 

“We 're heading off, south-half-east,” I 
answered. 

“The Devil! Bout ship again!” ke ex- 
claimed. 

The vessel was put back on the port tack, 
and headed north-northeast, which would, 
without leeway, take us to Cape Darby. 

“Go below, the watch, and stand by for a 
call!” was the order now given. 

And my watch went below, and “turned 
in standing.” 

We continued on this tack during the re- 
mainder of the night; and in the mornin 
the wind having “hauled” a little, our yards 
were checked in, and we steered for Cape 
Denbigh, which we expected to make be- 
fore noon. The wind continued to increase, 
and the main-top-gallant sail was taken in. 
At eleven this cape was in sight. At noon 
we passed it with our lead agoing, and contin- 
ued to the northward till two, when we anchor- 
ed in fifteen fathoms of water off the mouth 
of the small river which empties into the 
sound at its northern extremity, and which 
we named Salmon River on account of the 
great number of that species of fish which 
we found there, an abundant supply of 
which we easily procured. We were well 
sheltered from the wind, and, after our sails 
were furled, and decks cleared, an anchor 
watch was set, and the rest of the hands 
sent below. 

At a short distance from the shore there 
was a thick growth of pine, so that we were 
neariy surrounded by evergreens. The wind 
increased, and shifting a little to the south- 


ward, finally reached’ us as it blew up into 
this northern nook in which we had run for 
shelter. The consequence was that a con-. 
siderable swell was produced, and at night- 
fall we were pitching at our anchors suffi- 
ciently to make us watchful for sudden and 
unexpected emergencies. The night pass- 
ed, however, without accident, our anchors 
held well, and I do not believe we dragged 
a particle, trough the strength of our cables 
was severely tested, as our good ship pitch- 
ed — sometimes bows under — forcing large 
streams of water with violence through our 
hawse-pipes on the torecastle. 

At daybreak the sky was cloudless, and 
the rays of the sun, reflected from the belt 
of ice along the shore, were dazzling to the 
sight. The wind showed nosigns of abate- 
ment, and our vessel continued to pitch vio 
lently. We were near enough to hear the 
grating of the cakes of ice in shore as they 
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ground st one anothér, and the captain 
remarked, — 

“That ice sounds as if it would soon 
sink.” 

He was an old cruiser, and his practiced 
ear could distinguish the sound of water- 
logged from that of solid ice. The general 
reader may not know that ice 'n high lati- 
tude does not float until it melts away, but 
gradually gets water-soaked, and finally 
sinks. Thus whole fields of it will frequent- 
ly disappear suddenly; and, in June, 1858, I 
was surprised, while making my wa 
through an extensive one in the Okhots 
Sea, to find myself, unexpectedly, sailing in 
clear water with no particle of ice in sight. 

At eight bells, the captain’s expectation 
was realized, for the ice along the beach had 
disappeared, and, when we went to break- 
fast, the indications were that the wind 
would moderate down. We were not a 
pointed, and, when we returned to the deck, 
the vessel rode easily, and the surface ot 
our retreat was comparatively smooth. At 
ten it was like a mill-pond, and the little 
wind there was blew from a southerly di- 
rection, and was intercepted by the land and 
dense growth of pine-trees. 
. The mouth of the river at the northern 
extremity was plainly visible to the unassist- 
ed eye from our anchorage, and I discover- 
ed three huts near it with smoke ascending 
above them. Exploring the beach with the 

y-glass, I descried two carcasses of whales, 


. about three miles from the river, on the 
: eastern side of our retreat, with bears feast- 


ing upon them, while above these a cloud of 
seagulls and other sea-fowls hovered. A 
careful inspection of these carcasses show- 
ed that they had been cast adrift by some 
whaler; and we concluded to remain where 
we were for a few days in hopes of obtain- 
ing oil enough to pay us for the time thus 
spent. I also found that there was consid- 


erable snow on the ground wherever the 


sun’s rays did not have free access. 

After dinner we lowered, and pulled to 
the river. We landed near the huts 1 have 
mentioned, and were welcomed in an appaf- 
ently cordial manner by two natives, who 
led the way to the nearest of these habixa- 
tions, in which I entered. I found within 
an old man, two boys, and two women. 
The former shook: bands, while the boys 
slunk bashfully behind the women, who ad- 
vanced, carefully examined me from head to 
foot, and felt of my limbs to assure them- 
selves that 1 was made like other human be- 


While ) was undergoing this somewhat 
eritical examination by my gentle, copper- 
eolored manipulators, | was surprised by 
the appearance of a white man in the cos- 
tume of a voyageur du nord-ouest as the 
- Canadians in the the service of the Hudson- 


Bay company were called, who, upon enter- 
ing, said, in tolerably French, — 

“What! Whites here! I am glad to 
meet you, sir.” 

I assured him that I was equally glad to 
meet a white man, as well as charmed by 
the sound of my native tongue. He begged 
to be allowed to eat in my presence, as he 
was “ half famished;” and he served him- 
self with bear-meat and biscuit. While he 
ate the women completed their examination 
of my humble self, and gleefully communi- 
cated to the voyageur the conclusions they 
had reached with regard to my physical at- 
tributes. 

The Canadian finished his meal, and po- 
litely invited me to go outside to breathe 
the fresh air. I was not loth to go, for the 
hut in which we were had a disagreeable 
odor of dried and partially smoked food. 
The fire was made on the ground, and the 
smoke rose to the roof, which had no outlet. 
From the rafters pieces of bear meat with 
some salmon and codfish were hung, and 
thus preserved. 

This dwelling was made of hemlock bark 
attached to a frame of pine uprights, and 
was surmounted with a thatch over a frame- 
work of the same material as the sides. It 
had no partitions; but there were on the 
side farthest removed from the door some 
pine-leaves spread to serve as bedding, and 
on which the inmates slept at night, while 
their numerous dogs stood guard outside to 
protect them from wolves and bears. The 
Canadian informed me that during the win- 
ter months the present inhabitants retired 
farther from the sea to a settlement where 
they had more substantial buildings. Every 
summer they came to this spot to fish, and 
obtain seal-skins. He had been there con- 
secutive seasons, and would continue to 
come, he said, until prevented by the Rus- 
sians, who would doubtless lose no time in 
prohbiting him, or any other employé of 
the company he served, from procuring furs 
here, as soon as they learned, which they 
necessarily would in time, - he and some 
others came here regularly for that pu 

When we had ponsed gutside, he led the 
way to the bank of the stream, and called m 
attention to the salmon with which it aboun 
ed. I had never seen them in such numbers 
before. The river was filled with them to 
such an extent that the surface of the water 
was kept in constant commotion; and I ex- 
pressed the wish to procure some for the 
vessel. He immediately called the people 
from the huts. They came to the river, 
and, under his directions, cast their nets 
which they drew back to the bank with more of 
this fish than we could take of in our boats. 
We had some salt pork and biscuit which 
we gave the natives together with three 
quart bottles of molasses. They drank the 
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latter as if it had been water, and made 
signs for more. 

In one of the huts, which was not used as 
a dwelling, the voyageur had stored skins, 
which he exhibited to us. After 
the other huts we returned to the vessel, 
and he accompanied us, All hands were 
set at work splitting and a salmon, 
which kept them busy till nightfall, when 
our visitor took his leave, promising to visit 
us every day while we remained here, where 
he said we would not fail to get enough oil 
to pay us for so doing. 

n anchor watch was now sét, and the 
men told to obtain all the rest they could, 
so as to be well prepared for bay-whaling 
the next day; and the cook was directed to 
have ready an extra qnantity of beef and 
pork with sufficient ship bread for the boats. 
At miduight, I had occasion to go on deck. 
It was not dark, — twilight lasted from sun- 
set to sunrise, —and the shore where the 
whale’s carcasses were was plainly visible. 
While I gazed in that direction the sound of 
the blowing of numerous whales reached 
me, and | could see that there were many in 
shore spouting high, which was an indication 
of considerable com:.otion and fright. I 
concluded that there were a number of kill- 
ers chasing the whales, and I finally saw 
with my night-glass several of their stay- 
sail-shaped back fins as they swiftly glided 
through the water in pursuit of their prey. 
] returned below to endeavor to obtain more 
sleep, hoping that at daybreak the bay 
pes be clear of these killers, for, if they 
remained, we could not expect to have an 
opportunity to fasten, as in that case all 
whales would be frightened out of the bay. 

At half-past two all hands had “turned 
out,” and were eating their breakfast. At 
three the cranes were swung from under 
the boats, and the ship-keepers “stood by” 
to lower. Ata signal from the captain, the 
four boats drop to the water, their crews 
followed down, and jumped in, the tackles 
were unhooked, the oars shipped, and we 
pulled from the vessel. 

We kept about half a mile and | 
pulled toward the shore where the two car- 
casses had been washed, and peaked m 
oars about half a mile from the beach. It 
was a remarkably pleasant day, the warmest 
we had had for many weeks; and even at 
this early hour, the thermometer registered, 
when we lowered, a temperature of fifty de- 
grees Fahr. We quietly awaited results, 
making no unnecessary noise, and speaking 
only in whispers. Two of the crew kept a 
— lookout all round, and the rest stretch- 
ed themselves on their thwarts. I made 
myself as comfortable as circumstances per- 
mitted, and we all smoked our pipes as we 


basked, and drifted, with the almost imper- 


ceptible current of the bay, slowly in shore. 


Seals were plentiful, and the natives, whom 
we had visited the day before, shoved off. 
We watched them, as they paddled in pur- 
suit of their game, and saw that they were 
making a g morning’s work. 

Time passed quickly, and I was surprised 
when I heard our ship's bell strike two (nine 
o’clock). I sat up, and found that we had 
drifted to within a quarter of a mile from 
the beach. I decided to land, and, if we 
could n’t get a whale, to at least get a bear. 
This delighted the crew, and we pulled 
swiftly for the shore, and landed near the 
carcasses. We did not remain in this spot 
very long, as the birds, which hovered about, 
annoyed us, and kept us busy in keeping 
them off, which couid only be done by kill- 
ing them. 

‘We walked away from the beach to the 
edge of the woods, where there was about a 
foot of snow, beneath which there would be, 
in two months, ripe berries. The trees in- 
tercepted the sun’s rays, and consequently 
there was always more or less snow here, 
the year round, under which blackberries 
and another species resembling our whortle- 
berries grew and ripened, the blackberries 
never becoming black, but being red when 
ripe. I dug through to the ground, and 
found new fruit, which greatly surprised my 
green hands. We strolled back leisurely 
toward our boat, and when we had reached 
it, my boat-steerer, Joe, directed my atten- 
tion to two brown bears, which were stealthi- 
ly approaching the carcasses. Joe and I 
each took a lance, and crept silently toward 
them, and they were gnawing so busily at 
the remains of the dead whales as not to no- 
tice our presence, We succeeded in gain- 
ing positions which enabled us to prevent 
their escape except by taking to the water. 
They discovered the trap they had fallen in- 
to, and ran toward me. They turned when 
within twenty feet of my position, and ran 
toward Joe, who stood firm. They did not 
approach him nearer than they did me, but 
turned to run toward the carcasses, and I 
feared they would take to the water. 

The conduct of the bears emboldened my 

reen hands, and they spread themselves 

tweea Joe and myself, making a cordon 
through which the animals would have to 
break to escape. This they evidently de- 
termined to do; for they both rose upright, 
and walked with Jong strides toward us. 
Joc and | so placed ourselves as to be in 
front of them when they came up, and the 
ver hands, surprised at the turn affairs 
ad taken, ran away to the boat. Their 
yells disconcerted the bears, and they were 
about to drop down on all fours again when 
_ and | ang toward them, and set our 
ces into their hearts. They immediately 
fell and expired, and the green hands ran 


back to drag them to the boat. 
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The captain now landed, said he had seen 
large quantities of feed along shore, and 
that he expected we would get something 
before long. He directed me to remain, 
and keep a sharp lookont, while he would 
take the bears’ carcasses on board. He took 
them alongside, and, when they had been 
hoisted ir, pulled away again, and laid on 
his oars about half way between the ship 
and our landing-place. 

It was about dinner-time. We brought 
our beef, pork, and hard bread from the 
boat, and sat down on the pebbles of the 
beach to eat our dainty repast, which we 
washed down with copious draughts of wa- 
ter well sweetened with molasses. I have 
ate at many a well-laden table since, but 
never more ful:y enjoyed a meal than I did 
this on the beach near the northern extrem- 
ity of Norton Sound. 

We would have been an interesting group 
for an artist to paint, as we sat there @ /a 
Turgue, each with a biscuit in one hand 
and a big slice of ‘beef or pork in the other, 
at which we gnawed like half-famished sav- 
ages. It was a glorious feast, free from re- 
straint, and unencumbered with useless con- 
ventionalities; and our highly flavored mix- 
ture of water and New-Orleans molasses 
tasted better to me than the best products 
of the-vineyard ever did. 

We finished our feast, and, after taking 
what remained of our dainties back to the 
boat, we loaded our pipes, and indulged in 
that which some of us foolishly pretend to 
believe to be an aid to digestion, a smoke. 
We patrolled the beach leisurely, and kept a 
sharp lookout over the water. Presently 
the captain held up one of his “ waifs” as a 
signal for us to shove off, and “ stand by.” 
This meant that he had seen something. 
We shoved off our boat, manned it as noise- 
lessly as we could, and laid on our oars at 
about a couple of ship’s-lengths out from 
the landing. There was a little wind, and I 
shoved the mast up to Joe, who stepped it, 
and prepared the sail to be immediately set 
when wanted. 

“Peak your oars and out paddles!” I 
whispered. 

The men did as directed, and placed 
themselves on the gunwale, with their pad- 
dies in hand, and, as they did so, I descried 
to the southward, and not more than two 
cables’-lengths from the shore, the bilge and 
bonnet of a large right whale. The wind 
was fair for me to sail down. 

“ Let ’s have your sail, Joe.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” replied he, letting go of 
the brail ; and I hauled aft the sheet. 

The men plied their paddies, and we 
glided easily, and almost silently, over the 
smooth surface of the bay down to the 
whale which was coming toward us. We 
were, therefore, reasonably sure to fasten. 


It rye to be an exceptionally large cow, 
and it was unaware of our presence. 

“ Stand up, Joe!” I said softly. 

As my boatsteerer stood and placed him- 
self in position with his iron reacly to dart, 
I steered out of its track, and laid my boat 
“head on” where {ee had an excellent op. 
portunity, which he improved, of putting 
both of his irons in just abaft of an imagi- 
nary line from his spout-hole down to the 
water. As the boat swept by the eye of the 
whale, the latter in its fright threw its flukes 
up, and slashed right and left. I kept the 
boat so near that its tail could not touch it, 
though it swept over us twice, and did, as 
the whale rounded up to sound after having 
been harpooned, lightly touch our mast, 
snapping it short as if it had been a pipe- 
stem, and sending the upper portion of it 
flying to some distance from us, and with it 
the bow-oarsman, who was passing the brail 
round the sail. The whale did not “run,” 
but sounded down almost perpendicularly, 
and took the line out with unusual rapidity, 
even for a straight-head, 

We were, as we ascertained afterward, in 
only fourteen fathoms of water, and yet in 
less than a minute two hundred fathoms of 
line had run out. In the mean time the cap- 
tain had picked up my bow-oarsman, and 
transferred one of his own crew to my boat 
in his place. The only way in which the 
whale could take out so much line in that 
depth of water was by rolling over and over, 
and winding it on its body. I therefore 
expected to have some difficulty in killing it, 
as it would undoubtedly be mo easy maiter 
to lance it without cutting the line. My 
fears on that account, however, were re- 
lieved. The whale rolled the other way, 
the line slackened, and we hauled in more 
than one hundred and fifty fathoms before 
the whale commenced to rise. 

The second and third mates were up with 
us now, and had taken positions so as to be 
on opposite sides of the whale when it 
should reappear. It came up in the midst 
of us, and threshed with its flukes almost as 
wildly as if it had been in its flurry. The 
captain fired a bomb lance into its bilge, 
and I put in another which entered in a vi- 
tal part. The second and third mates got 
in some good flying lances. The captain, 
in throwing his lance, cut the line. The 
whale instinctively darted across the waist 
boat’s bow toward the shore. The second 
mate quickly grasped one of his irons, and 
skillfully refastened as the straight-head 
swept by him, and rounded up to sound. It 
did not remain down long. The bomb lances 
had reached its life. It rose to the surface, 
breached out of water, struggled violently a 
few seconds, and turned on its side, fin out. 
It was dead. 

We towed it alongside, and, being in a 
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sheltered place, allowed it to remain till 
morning before commencing to cutin. The 
blubber was all in board, and our try-works 
were put in operation, at noon of the next 
day. A cloud of black smoke rose above 
them continually, excepting an interval of 
two days, till we filled up. 

During this time we had frequent visits 
from the Canadian and the people with 


whom he was. The latter passed their time 


while on board feasting on scraps, which 
_ ate voraciously with biscuits fried in 

In the latter part of July — the twenty- 
fourth — we battered down our hatches, and 
the next day cut and shipped wood from the 
shore. Finally, all hands, at the invitatior 
of the voyageur du nord-ouest, joined the lat- 
ter in a bear-hunt, the description of which 
sport I must defer till some future occasion. 


¥ a little,” the daisy said. 
Lew drooped the sunny golden head. 

The sweet young eyes were dim with tears: 

She thought with dread of unborn years. 


Another spring again she came: 
The petals drooped for one dear name. 

Alas! he did not hear the call: 

The flower whispered, ‘‘ He loves not at all.” 


The years went on with rapid pace. 

A woman stood with fair, sad face. 

Now let it be for woe or weal: 

Swift fell the answer, “‘ He loves a great deal.” 


New Conn., 1882. 


THE DAISY’S ANSWER, 


BY MARY W. SALTER. 


All her grief had gone to dust: 
Sweet grew the new and tender trust. 
She waited, loving more and more, 

Beside the long-unopened door. 


At last he came, and in his arms 
He held her safe from all alarms. 

The daisy’s story was strangely sweet, 
Yet it did not all its lesson repeat. 


“T love you dearly,” my own,” he cried: 

“ In you are linked my joy and pride.” 

“ Look into my heart,”’ she said, “ and read 
That love is all a woman’s need.” 


ISS MARDEN’S mamma was a wo- 

man of ambition. She had seen some- 
thing of the world, having been to the Box- 
borough academy ia her girlhood, and hav- 
ing taught in a village school, only a few 
miles from a city, afterward. She had al- 
ways been discontented with her lot since 
she married, and knew that she was made 
for better things. Miss Marden’s papa was 
a farmer, of the old-fashioned sort. He 
worked hard all day, and slept over the al- 
manac in the evening. He had little inter- 
est in the world outside of his own little 
farm, and thought the tumble-down old 
house, which had been his father’s before 


MISS MARDEN'S MUSICALE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


him, was an abode fit for kings. He be- 
lieved in his wife, was proud of his only 
child, and his soul was somewhat stirred 
within him at the prospect of a very fine 
potato crop. 

Miss Marden, or Julie, as she was callec 
by the household, and the town’s people in 
general, was a gentle maiden, and a very 
pretty one, with large, melting brown eyes, 
and hair of real gold, which she wore braid- 
ed, and woven like a crown round her small 
and shapely head. Her cheeks were as 

ink as the cinnamon roses which pee 
in at the kitchen windows, at the time when 
roses peeped anywhere, and her figure was 
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as tall and as willowy as a lithe young 
sapling. 

She was quite the belle of the place, only 
some people complained that she was n't 
“rugged-looking” enough, and others that 
she was “ too dretful quiet.” She bad been 
a year to the academy, though it was agreed 
upon by the neighbors, that her pa could 
n't afford to send her there. She read a 
great many stories, and firmly betieved her- 
self to be in love with Joe Bridges, the vil- 
lage store-keeper. Her mother had other 
views of the case, however, and was deter- 
mined that Julia should have an opportunity 
to meet gentlemen outside their small circle 
before she answered yea to the pleadings of 
the enamured grocer. No other mother in 
the place would have been so minded con- 
cerning this gentleman as a son-in-law, for 
he was, after a fashion, the great man, the 
oracle of the town. The doctor was old 
and poverty-stricken, so he was thought to 
be of little account. The minister had only 
a salary of four hundred dollars a year, and 
was meck and retiringly accordingly. The 
squire had been afflicted with a “ shock,” 
and was not so strong in his mind as he 
used to be. But Mr. Bridges was a young 
man of consequence. His business flour- 
ished amazingly, and, though he was still 
under thirty, he had amassed quite a for- 
tune, at least what was considered quite a 
fortune in Hillsdale. It was certain that he 
had placed one thonsand. dollars in the bank. 
Then, whether it belonged to him or not, he 
had acquired the name of ne great 
wisdom and prudence and ability. If aman 
died in the town, he was called upon to set- 
tle the estate. His advice was consulted 
by the male portion of the community on all 
commercial affairs, great and small. The 
ladies would never have known what to 
wear, if it had not been for his sage and in- 
.terested advice. He was the leader of the 
church choir, the superintendent of the 
Sunday school, the manager at weddings, 
and funerals, and of all social affairs. He 
was also active at town meetings; the 
chief politician of the town, and the most 
effective speaker. Even on weather predic- 
tions he was considered to be infallible, the 
old ladies trusting in him more implicitly 
than they did in the Farmer’s Almanac. 

Julia felt extremely flattered by his pref- 
erence, and looked up to him as to a superi- 
or being. She was well aware that all the 
other girls envied her his devotion, and that 
even the squire’s daughter, who had spent a 
whole year in the city, had been known to 
cast favorable eyes in his direction. He 
was not handsome, it is true, though he was 
blessed with a fine complexion, cheeks as 
rosy as a girl's, and hair which reminded 
one of the advertisement of Macassar oil, 
black, and shining, and curly. Then he 


dressed so differently from the young farm- 
ers round about, who looked more rustic 
than the hay-fields themselves, and wore 
such squeaky boots to church that all the 
echoes in the neighborhood responded in a 
rtect shriek. He wore a jeweled pin in 
his shirt front, and indulged in a watch 
chain ot immense size, from which were sus- 
pensee charms of great variety, and which 
e boasted ae gifts of y ung ladies who had 
fallen victims to his pene. But he 
declared that the little horse-hair ring which 
Julia had woven with her own fair fingers, 
and presented to him, was dearer than all 
the rest, which proof of affection touched 
the young lady very much, as there were 
very gorgeous trinkets in the collection. 
ulia’s mother was the one person in the 
community who did not ask the young gen- 
tleman’s advice, nor accept it when gratui- 
tously bestowed, nor quote him upon an 
subject whatever. She bought BALLou’s, 
and fashioned her own and Julie’s garments 
according to its advice. She greeted him 
civilly enough when he visited her house, 
but she never urged him to remain, and 
took care that Julia should not enjoy his en- 
gaging society to any great extent without 
the presence of a third person, In the 
bosom of her own family she gave vent to 
the startling opinion that he was a conceit- 
ed clodhopper, and was wont to be absent- 
minded whenever he aired his superior wis- 
dom in her presence. 

But, sm, | of prudent mind, she did not 
discourage him utterly in his suit for her 
daughter’s hand. She merely said, with 
great firmness and decision, that it would 
be necessary for him to wait, as Julia was 
far too young to know her own mind. Mr, 
Marden, when consulted on the harrowing 
subject, could never be induced to express 
his opinion any further than that “ My wife, 
she knows best,” though it was evident to 
all that he did in reality favor the young 
man’s suit, and was impressed with the 
sense that his hitherto infallible spouse was 
“burning her ships” with a recklessness 
which was painful to behold. 

The romantic Julia wept seas of tears, and 
felt that her woes were more than she could 
bear, while the amazed as well as indignant 
lover, who could hardly believe that the 
lady was in earnest in her hesitation to ac- 
cept him as a son-in-law, was fired by oppo- 
sition into greater persistence than ever. 

Affairs were in this unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, when, one stormy evening in late au- 
tumn, a letter came to the eeaty farm-house 
in the bills which caused an entire revolu- 
tion in the lives of its inmates. Mr. Mar- 
den’s brother John, who went to California 
when a mere boy, and had not been heard 
from for more than twenty years, had just 
died, leaving an estate of nearly a million 
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dollars, and the amazed farmer was the only 
heir. 

it was as if a thunderbolt had fallen in 
the midst of the little family circle. But, 
with the exception of Mr. Marden, who 
seemed to regard this stroke of fortune as 
rather a painful dispensation than otherwise, 
and wished to remain where he was, and 
“ improve the farm,” they recovered from the 
shock in the course of a week or two; even 
“ Marthy,” the hired girl, who lost the use 
of her voice at the outset. 

Mrs. Marden said she had always felt that 
some such change was coming to her, and 
acted with coolness and judgment. But 
the town’s-people, who talked and thought 
of nothing else, were offended that she was 
in such haste to leave Hillsdale, where, as 
they said, she was born and brought up, 
and all her folks before her. And Mr. 
Bridges, who was more indignant than all 
the rest, said “that it was all a wicked 
scheme to take Jooly away from him. He 
had not thought himself too good for her 
when she was poor, and now that she had 
become so rich, why should Mrs. Marden 
think pre too good for him? She had 
better not hold her head so high, for riches 
were likely to take wings, and if she had 
nobody with brains to manage things for 
her, and gave free indulgence to her ex- 
travagant tastes, how long would even a 
million dollars last? As for Mr. Marden, 
he was a good, sensible man in most re- 
spects, but was weak enough to be led 
round by the nose by a domineering woman. 
Jooly still continued to be true to him, and 
would pine away if separated from him en- 
tirely.” 

He did not express himself exactly in this 
way to the lady herself, but assured her 
that she needed an adviser greatly in this 
turn of affairs, and proposed to become 
that adviser, though with a little less than 
his usual amount of assurance and swagger. 
He even intimated that he could be induced 
to relinquish his own flourishing business 
in Hillsdale, and follow the fortunes of the 
family, provided that he and “ Jooly ” should 

made one immediately. “ Jooly” wished 
it to be so, and was wretched at the thought 
of parting from him. 

But Mrs. Marden, though she was cer- 
tainly more gracious than usual, was more 
decided than ever in her opposition to an 
immediate marriage. She thanked him cor- 
dially for his proffered assistance, but 
thought that she and Mr. Marden would be 
able to get along with only the aid of the 
lawyer who had already been engaged to 
look after the estate. As for allowing Julia 
even to form a matrimonial engagement, un- 
til she ‘had seen more of the world, was out 
of the question. “Wait one year,” said 
she, “and then if you are both of the same 


mind, I will make no objection to the mar- 
riage ; it shall occur as soon as you please.” 

“One year!” exclaimed the indignant 
lover; “till Jooly has forgotten all about 
me; till she is courted by some city booby 
or other, with no more brains than a airy J 
till she has her head completely turned by 
all kinds of follies and dissipations. No, 
ma’am, not by a long chalk! It must be 
now or never. I suppose Jooly, poor girl, 
has n’t anything to say for herself on the 
subject ; and it does n’t make any difference 
that Mr. Marden is anxious to have us mar- 
ry right away, though fathers do sometimes 
have a voice in such matters, and some au- 
thority in the family.” 

“Very well, then let it be never,” said 
Mrs. Marden, paying no heed to this out- 
burst of indignation. “I shall not change 
my mind.” 

“ fooly,” who had been reading a three- 
volumed novel, which depicted the pangs of 
two much-interfered-with lovers, the agonies 
of separation, and the cruelty of fate, with 
the deepest emotion, wore the air of a mar- 
tyr, and appeared every morning with swol- 
len and crimson eyelids. Mr. Marden, who 
was very fond of his daughter, and whose 
tender heart was touched by her distress, 
ventured, in his mild way, to remonstrate 
with his wife concerning her cruelty. 

But the lady declared that she was acting 
to the best of her ability for her daughter’s 

ood, and‘he would see and acknowledge 
in time that she was right. It would bea 
sin to allow her to marry Joe Bridges. Ju- 
lia had brains and adaptability, though she 
was ridiculously childish, and had read too 
many silly stories. She would soon out- 
son this foolish fancy, and thank her for 

aving prevented such a marriage. 

Julia grew more and more inconsolable as 
the day of departure drew near, and her 
lover more indignant; and the lady, relent- 
ing a little, gave her consent to an unlimit- 
ed correspondence between the two, and 
promised Mr. Bridges that her daughter 
should receive no particular attention from 
io during the year of probation. 

Mrs. Marden had a cousin living in the 
city, who was a woman of fashion, and who 
mingled in the best society, and to her she 
— for advice concerning the situation 
of a fitting abode. Mr. Marden objected to 
city houses and city streets, but thought he 
could be content if he only had green leaves 
and grass to look upon, if he were forced to 
live in uncomfortable splendor. The cous- 
in, who was in her element, soon found the 
very thing, an elegant and substantial man- 
sion, neither too old nor too new, in a gay 
and fashionable suburb, where sociabillty 
reigned, and even “old family” was ap- 
proachable. There. was a kitchen-garden, 
with fruit trees to delight Mr. Marden’s 
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soul, a lawn to delight the romantic Julia’s 
mind, and such an interior as even Mrs. 
Marden had never seen in her wildest 
dreams. 

Julia was immediately sent to a fashiona- 
ble school, and soon became what the other 
young ladies called “quite stylish.” Mrs. 
Marden, who had been deemed a very poor 
farmer’s wife, was fitted by nature for a life 
of Juxury, and adapted herself to her new 
position with rare tact and grace. The 
elegant cousin introduced her into fashiona- 
ble society. Julia, or Miss Marden, as she 
was called now, met a great many delightful 
young people, though, of course, as she was 
not yet out of school, she was not yet in so- 
ciety. At first she wrote to Mr. Bridges 
twice a week, and received sometimes three 
and sometimes four letters in return, filled 
with advice and complaints as well as affec- 
tion. Then, as time wore on, and she be- 
came more absorbed in her books, and in 
her music, and her drawing, and her friends, 
she began to think, though she was sure 
that she cared for her lover as much as ever, 
that one letter in a week was all that she 
could spare the time for, and that one was 
enough to satisfy the most exacting affec- 
tion. Mr. Bridges was by no means of the 
same mind, but of course he was obliged to 

ut up with whatever she pleased to send 
im. 

At the end of the year, when it was near- 
ing the time for him to appear and claim her 
as his bride, she still believed herself trie 
to him, and was anxious to have him see 
her in all her new finery, her beautiful sur- 
roundings. She wondered what he would 
say to her proficiency in music, and how he 
would like her new friends. She thought, 
with just a shadow of misgiving, that his 
dress might look a trifle odd in the city, but 
then he knew so much, he was so wise and 
handsome, that one might overlook a great 
deal, and of course he would change all 
that in due time. 

Mrs. Marden seemed somewhat anxious 
iu those days. She had watched with satis- 
faction what she deemed a budding fiirta- 
tion between Julia and the fine-looking and 
manly young gentleman in the next house. 
It was evident that he admired her, and his 
mother and sisters made a great deal of her, 
too, sending her a great many invitations, 
and introducing her to all their friends. 
And it was smail wonder that she had ad- 
mirers, for the young lady was certainly 
very attractive in her simple but elegant at- 
tire. Her face was pretty and refined, and 
her manners were gentle and sweet. The 

ear had wrought a great change in her. 
There was not the slightest trace of rustici- 
ty in her looks or appearance, but a graceful 
simplicity clung to heras toa wild flower, 
and, instead of absorbing herself in emotior- 


al novels, music, for which she really pos- 
sessed uncommon talent, occupied the 
greater part of her time. She was com- 
mencing to sing German ballads with a 
great deal of taste, and played simple airs 
upon the violin, in a manner which her en 
thusiastic teacher called “ ravishing.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Marden one morn- 
ing, when Mr. Bridges was expected daily, 
have sent out invitations for a 
tomorrow night. Cousin Priscilla has en 
gaged Miss Long, the new singer, who has 
ust finished her education in Europe, you 
now, and young Mr. Strauss, the violiaist, 
and some other musicians, whose names | 
can’t recall. Jones is going to furnish re- 
freshments, and a florist is coming to deco- 
rate the rooms a bit. Priscilla thought a 
trail of smilax in the chandeliers would be 
pretty.” 

“ But Joe is coming,” said Miss Marden, 
doubtfully. “He wrote me that he should 
probably be here some night this week. He 
might arrive in the midst of it, which would 
be very unpleasant for him.” 

“Oh, Joe would not be put out by any 
such He likes company, you 
know, and would be all ready to join in any 
festivities at once. He is a musician him. 
self,and I have no doubt he would be de- 
_ to favor us with a solo on the vio- 
in.” 

Miss Marden detected the sarcasm in her 
mother’s tone, but she was not aware what 
wicked things this fond relation was plan- 
ning to shock her out of her faithfulness to 
her lover. She was not aware that Joe ha: 
been telegraphed to make his appearance 
that night, though a vague presentiment of 
evil haunted her all that day and the next. 

It wore away when evening came, how- 
ever, and with the house filled with lights 
and flowers she awaited the coming of her 
guests in the gayest spirits. 

“You must enjoy yourself tonight, Julia,” 
said her mother, “for this is the first party 
of any kind which has ever been given in 
our name, and Cousin Priscilla herself ac- 

nowledges that the invitations were very 
select. If they are all accepted it will bea 
great thing for you.” 

Nearly everybody did come at the hour or 
a little past the hour specified, and every- 
thing was progressing delightfully, when a 
flerce tug at the bell interrupted Herr Hen- 
sil, who was at the piano, in his most deli- 
cate Pianissimo. 

** The folks are to home, I s’pose?” Julia 
heard in a brisk, independent tone, which 
was startlingly familiar. 

She slipped out of the room, and was 
greeted by a loud smack, which was audible 
to those near the door in the drawing-room. 

“O Joe!” she remonstrated, with painful 
ly heightened color, 
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Mrs. Marden, who knew the meaning of 
this late ring, made her appearance, greeting 
the young man with a cordiality which sur- 
prised him, and caused her daughter to re- 
gard her with very round, wide-open eyes. 

“TI am so gla = got here in time for 
the music,” said she. “Will you stop to 
have some refreshment, or will you come 
right into the music-room now ?” 

“Oh, I got a cup o’ tea at the depot. | 
knew supper ’d be over here, and | did n’t 
want to put you to the trouble of boiling the 
teakettle again, so 1 ‘Il just go up-stairs, and 
wash up a little, and then come down. You 
look pretty fine here, I declare, don’t you? 
'N’ what a fine gown you ‘ve got on, Jooly! 
though it seems to me you ’re ruther plain 
for a party otherwise. here ’s your chain 
’n’ locket, child?” 

Julia blushed a deeper scarlet than ever, 
and said, — 

“They don’t wear them now, Joe, though 
I am sure mine is a very pretty one.” 

“Weil, it seems to me they ’ve gone out 
of fashion awful soon. I gave it to you only 
a year ago, ’n’ they was all the rage. The 
squire’s daughter, over to Moultonsville, 
wears hers, anyhow. Herc, I don’t want 
nobody waitin’ on me,” he called out, seizing 
his traveling bag from the hand of the po- 
lite but astonished man-servant, who was 
about to show him to his room. 

ulia awaited his return with misgivings. 


What clothes he wore! 


what a flashy necktie! what a huge, plated 
watch-chain, adorned with such a variety of 
vulgar charms! But, surely, he would at 
least don a black suit. He brought a large 
bag, and she believed that he had always 
had a black suit for Sunday. 

But hope told a flattering tale in this in- 
stance. He came down almost immediately, 
entering the well-filled room in the same ap- 
parel, and with an air of patronizing good- 
nature. 

A distinguished violinist was executing 
one of Beethoven’s exquisite sonatas, to the 
accompaniment of the piano. Mr. Bridges 

sted himself beside falia, and, with one 

and slipped into his pocket, kstened for a 
few minutes, with an air of unfavorable crit- 
cism. 

“ The feller a’n’t got any life in him,” he 
finally expressed himself in a tone which 
ceuld easily be heard by every one in the im- 
mediate vicinity. “ Why don’t he play 
something lively? That tune must be the 
tune the old cat died of.” 

Poor Julia looked ready to faint. 

ve! at a dancin’ tune now,” he shouted 
when the pérformance was over, and there 
was a little hush in the applause. “A real, 
good, lively dancin’ tune is the thing fora 
crowd.” 


The artist good-naturedly complied with 


this request, but it was n’t of the sort to 
please the fastidious gentleman, who clamor- 
ed for Soldier's Foy. 

Mrs. Marden, to Julia’s amazement, seem- 
ed to be well satisfied with his appearance, 
and, in the intervals between the music, in- 
troduced him to every one, taking him 
around the room as if she were proud of ex- 
hibiting him as a friend of the family. He 
greeted all with patronizing cordiality, and, 
finally, seated himself beside a merry young 
girl, the daughter of a neighboring million- 
naire. 

“ Well,” he said, rubbing his hands, and 
gazing up to the ceiling, and around the 
room, “I s’pose you don’t see much equal 
to this, even in these parts. That big piano 
must have cost as much as four or five hun- 
dred dollars, but a parlor organ suits me 
better. Those highfalutin curtains, too, 
hernsome, a’n’t they? Must ’a’ made a hole 
in anybody’s purse. Folks a’n’t any “yo 
er for havin’ so much money, though,” he 
added, with an air of great enlightenment, 
turning to give the young lady a re assuring 
glance. 

Her eyes danced with amusement. 

“I suppose not,” she said, gravely 
enough, 

“ Now you and I” — he began again in a 
loud tone. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but Miss Long 
has commenced to sing.” 

“Oh! Whoisshe? A teacher, ! s’pose. 
She don’t look as though she could raise 
the wind much.” 

But, fixing bis thumbs in the corners of 
his vest pocket, he condescended to lean 
back in his chair, and listen quietly tor a 
moment or two. 

She sang a simple and pathetic aria com- 
posed by one of the great masters. 

“ Well, now, do you call that music?” he 
said, in a loud whisper. “ You’d orter hear 
Lucy Blinn, one of the girls in our choir at 
home. She sings right out, as if she meant 
it. She is n’t a mite diffident, and her 
voice is clear as a bell.” 

But, receiving no reply to this remark, 
and finding looks of annoyance fixed upon 
him from every quarter, he again subsided 
into quiet, but with an air of amused con- 
tempt, looking about him, as if to say, “If 
you knew as much about music as I do, me 
ne never be so taken in by rubbish like 
this.” 

When the performance was over he 
os up to the artist with his jauntiest 
air. 

“ Now you 'd do first rate, if you wa’n't a 
little bit scart,” said he. “There’s no use 
in bein’ afraid of folks, and, if you are 
afraid, you can’t let aod voice out as you ’d 
orter. I can’t say! like a hymn tune like 
that neither, ‘less it is toa funeral. Don’t 
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u know Lee, or Grandfather's 
Clock?” 

Poor Julia, she was nearly overcome with 
mortification and dismay; and, making an 
excuse to slip out of the room, she ran up- 
stairs, and obta‘ned some relief in a flood of 
tears. She wondered at her mother’s com- 

atively undisturbed countenance. Oh, 
— had it happened that Joe had changed 
so much within a year, or had she forgotten 
how he seemed in the old days? But she 
had little time for such reflections. She 
must make her appearance in the anything 
but festive scene again, and try to make 
herself agreeable to her guests. 

She found her lover in the midst of an as- 

tonished group, who were looking at a new 
an original of Corot’s,—a lovel 
andscape, with reapers and meadows half 
in cloud and half in sunshine. He was giv- 
ing his opinion in a very loud and emphatic 
tone of voice. 

“ Well, now, that tip-cart a’n't the kind of 
a thing to put intoa picture. Where ’s the 
beauty in a tip-cart? I should like to know 
if anybody can find it. It ’s my opinion 
that the whole affaira’n’t worthacent. The 
paint is put on as if a feller was only tryin’ 
an experiment to get the right color. Now 
our minister’s wife paints a real smooth, 
good picture, but J tell her that oil paintings 
are going out of style. Chromos are the 
things now-a-days. And that’s the truth; a 
real, tip-top chromo, such as some of the 
newspapers give for a premium, is as much 
ae these dauby oil things as you can 
think.” 

There was no reply to this startling asser- 
tion. An impressive hush pervaded this 
part of the room. Julia darted an appealing 
glance at her mother, but met only a calm, 
unconscious gaze, which was almost mad- 
dening. 

Signor Fenolosa favored the compan 
with a piano solo, but his loud voice sound- 
ed through the whole performance. The 
accomplished professor grew red in the 
face, and struck the last chord with an in- 
dignant bang. People tittered in corners, 
and indulged in little asides, which they in- 
tended to be unheard and unseen. 

Dzring supper the irrepressible gentle- 
man gave his opinion on the political situa- 
tion of the country, and tried to entangle a 

y young lady into a religious argument. 

nd he spoke so loud that he was always 
the centre of observation. 

Julia felt that she had only one thing to 
be thankful for, and that was that he was 


not especially attentive to her, and, for a 
wonder, did not, that she was aware of, 
make any mention of their relations to each 
other, though he did remark that when he 
lived in that house, he should try and have 
some improvement in its arrangements. 
He did n’t approve of great big rooms, with- 
out doors, or nothin’ but a curtain for a 
door, he liked little rooms that you could 
shut up cozy. Now in New York —he 
knew because he had heen there — some of 
the richest folks lived in small houses, and 
had little rooms. Then, toward the close of 
the evening, he advised the musicians all 
around, with a great deal of condescension, 
and proposed that they should gather round 
the piano, and “ wind up with a few good, 
solid psalm tunes; Moody and Sanky, No, 
2, was full of good tunes.” 

When the last step had pattered out of 
the hall, and the last carriage had rolled 
away from the dvor, Miss Marden darted 
upstairs, and sought the solitude of her own 
room. 

For half an hour or more she lay, face 
down, on the bed, sobbing convulsively. 
Then her mother came stealing in, with a 
half-solemn, half-amused face. 

* Julia,” said she, “ Mr. Bridges wishes 
to know your answer at once, though he 
seems to take it for granted that it will be 
yes, and is aiready planning his bridal tour, 
—a visit to his aunt in Chicago.” 

“Tell him no, no, no!” sobbed Julia. 
“O mother, how could you allow him to 
come here, and tonight, too, above all 
things. I was so mortified!” 

“But he is a good man, Julia, and cared 
for you when you were poor, you know,” 
said her mother, imitating her daughter's 
many speeches. 

“T can’t help it. I never, never want to 
see him again, he is so— so vulgar, so— 
Oh, dear, he never used to behave so at 
home, I am sure he was very different!” 
she moaned. 

It was very hard work to convince Mr. 
Bridges that Julia herself was unwilling to 
take him for her lord and master, and he 
indignantly hinted of undue influence, and 
of games, and tricks, and made himself so 
offensive generally, that even Mr. Marden, 
whe still believed in a Hillsdale man, was 


delighted when he left the house. 

After this Mrs. Marden possessed her 
soul in peace, and Julia married the “ fine- 
looking and manly young gentleman in the 
next house,” much to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, 
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Hurrah for the Next that Dies t 


[During the past year we have received 
twenty-five letters requesting us to publish 
the following doleful poem, and to give 
some infortaation as to its origin. We now 
comply with the request. The lines were 
written by Captain Bartholomew Dowling, 
an Irish officer in the English service, while 
on duty in acity in East Tadia, in which the 

lague was doing its terrible work. The in- 

abitants, particularly the foreign residents, 
were dying every day by the hundreds, 
when twenty officers of the English army, 
without the shadow of hope of ever seeing 
their country or friends, formed a club, and 
sought to drown their senses in the wine 
cup, and by jest and song divert their 
thoughts from the terrible and irrevocable 
fate which each one knew awaited him, 
The author of this poem died almost before 
the echoes of “Hurrah for the next that 
dies!” had ceased to reverberate; and in 
less than a week every member of the club 
had crossed the “sable shore!” — EDITOR 
BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. ] 


E meet ‘neath the sounding rafter, 
And the walls around are bare; 

As they echo our peals of laughter 

It seems that the dead are there; 
But stand to your glasses steady ; 

We drink to our comrade’s eyes; 
Quaff a cup to the dead already, 

And hurrah for the next that dies! 


Not here in the goblet glowing, 
Not here in the vintage sweet ; 
’T is cold as our hearts are growing, 
And dark as the doom we must meet, 
But stand to your glasses steady, 
And soon shall our pulses rise ; 
A cup to the dead already, — 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 


Not a sigh for the lot that darkles, 
Not a tear for the friends that sink; 

We fall midst the wine cup’s sparkles, 

And mute as the wine we drink, 
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So stand to your glasses steady ; 
’T is this that the respite buys: 

A cup to the dead already, — 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 


Time was when we frowned on others; 
We thought we were wiser then ; 

Ha! ha! let them think of their mothers 
Who expect to see them again! 

Nof stand to your glasses steady ; 
The thoughtless are here the wise; 

A cup to the dead already, — 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 


There ’s many a hand that ’s shaking; 
There ’s many a heart that ’s sunk ; 
But soon, though our hearts are breaking, 
They ’1] burn with wine we ’ve drunk, 
So stand to your glasses steady ! 
’T is here the revival lies: 
Acup to the dead already, — 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 


There ’s a mist on the glass congealing, — 
°T is the hurricane’s fiery breath ; 

And thus dies the warmth of feeling, — 
Turns to ice in the grasp of death! 

Ho! stand to your glasses steady ; 
For a moment the vapor flies; 

A cup to the dead already, — 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 


Who dreads to the dust returning! 
Shrinks from the sable shore, 
Where the high and haughty yearning 
Of the soul shall sing no more? 
No! stand to your glasses steady! 
This world is a world of lies! 
A cup to the dead already, — 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 


Cut off from the land that bore us, 
Betrayed by the land we find, 

When the brightest have gone before us, 
And the dullest remain behind. 

So stand to your glasses steady ! 
'T all we have to prize; 

A cup to the dead already, — 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 
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DANIEL 


Sor E fifty years ago, or more, the father 
of a gentleman who has been Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, kept the 
public inn at Sandwich, Mass. here 
were two others, Newcome’s and Switt’s; 
but his was ¢#e hotel. It was a favorite re- 
sort with Mr. Webster. He had a room ap- 
ene to himself. He used to go there 
etcher. 

On one occasion, when returning alone 
with his wife,—his first wife, — Grace 
from court, from Nantucket, he stopped as 
usual, for the night, and found his room 
ready and a light burning. After he had 

ene to sleep, up drove Kilburn Whitman, a 
enee lawyer in Plymouth County, and the 
greatest snorer in all Massachusetts. It 
was said of him, that at a session of the 
court in Taunton once, he snored a sleep- 
ing companion into such a nightmare that 


WEBSTER AND THE SNORER. 


his screams brought the whole household 


into the room, and Wi!burn was still snor- 
ing. He wanted lodging. The host told 
him he had only one spare bed and that was 
in Mr. Webster’s room, and he dared not 
put him in there. Kilburn said he would 
make it all right with Mr. Webster. The 
host said, “ Go to Newcome’s,” but Kilburn 
insisted, and went up to Mr. Webster’s 
room, and the host and his wife retired for 
the night. 

In about half an hour they were aroused 
by a great knocking at their door. On 
opening it there stood Mr. Webster, look- 
ing black as he only could look when angry. 
“ What did you put that sperm whale into 
my room for? He snores loud enough to 
wake the South Atlantic!” 

The host made every possible explanation, 
and brought Kilburn down and put him on 
the sofa for the night. But Mr. Webster 
was never after a guest in that house. 


F°% along time a lump was observable 
in the side of the jaw of a horse be- 
longing to the superintendent of one of the 
mines in Virginia City,Col. The lump lay 
in near the jaw-bone, and could be moved 
about under the skin. It seemed very hard, 
and no liniment had power to soften or 
drive it away. Recently a veterinary sur- 
geon made an incision, and, to his astonish- 
ment and that of all present, brought to light 
a hard smooth stone about two inches long, 
and one inch in diameter. The stone was 
of a yellowish-white color, and apparently as 
hard as marble. In order to make sure as 
to the nature of the stone it was taken to a 
jeweler, who sawed it in two lengthwise. 

hen the stone was thus cut in two there 
was seen in the centre what had once un- 
doudtediy been a grain of barley, half of 
which was visible in each piece of the stone, 
the grain looking as though trified. 
Around this mucleus the stone had formed 
in regular layers or growths, the rings. of 


WONDERS OF PETRIFACTION. 


which were distinctly traced. The mate- 
rial of which the stone was formed appeared 
to be the same found in the incrustations on 
the tubes of boilers. It is thought that the 
on of barley pierced the skin of the 
orse’s mouth and imbedded itself in the 
flesh ; that the saliva from the mouth of the 
animal then flowed in on the barley and de- 
posited upon it limy matter, such as some- 
times forms upon the teeth of men and ani- 
mals. -A small concretion having thus 
been formed, it grows to be a nodule of the 
size mentioned, the channel by which the 
grain of barley entered having, no doubt. 
remained open all the time, thus allowing of 
an inflow of the salivary matter from which 
the stone was deposited. No surgeons or 
horse-men have ever before seen or heard of 
a case of the kind. The stone is as hard as 
marble, and the angular workings are very 
distinct. 
Still more wonderful, however, is the 


case of a sadly afflicted child at New Phila- 
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delphia, Ohio, whose peculiar and rare mis- 
fortune has attracted the attention of the 
medical fraternity throughout the coun- 
try. The boy, some four years old, is a son 
ad Mr. Jacob Kinsley, and to an unskilled 
eye, is, to all appearances, gradually becom- 
ing petrified. Until its second year there 
was no perceptible difference between it and 
any other healthy child of the same age ; but 
in July oe a hardness appeared in its 
feet, progressed slowly up the limbs, and 
has extended over the entire iyo Tap- 
ping on the hands, cheeks, and other parts 
of the body, a visitor found the surface to 
be as hard as board, or even stone. Not a 
dent can be made by pressure, and the cu- 
ticle is drawn so tightly that it cannot be 
caught hold of with the fingers.. Its limbs 
are drawn out of their natural shape and are 
perfectly powerless. The hair of its head is 
of a wiry texture, and cannot be made to lie 
flat by comb or brush. It has but slight 
control of its jaws, and can only eat food of 
a soft nature, The eyelids are also indura- 
ted, and so little power has the child with 
them that it cannot close them even in 
sleep. The father says that the child suf- 
fers but very little pain, and not only under- 
stands what is said to it, but talks occasion- 
distinctly, 

xactly what the nature of this sad case 


is, and what its termination will be, is a 
mystery, as there are no similar cases re- 
ported in medical works, and the numerous 
doctors who have examined this differ in 
their opinions. By some of the fraternity it 
has been diagnosed as Sclerosis, a harden- 
ing of the connected tissues beneath the 
skin. This was also the opinion of the 
professors at the nearest medical college, 
while others entertain still other ideas re- 
garding it. One doctor thinks that it is pro- 
duced by a deposit of semi cartilaginous ma- 
ferial, and that it will probably reach the 
Leart and cause death. It is a case which 
will be closely watched by medical men and 
others, as being the first of the kind. 

In nature, the dark night of deep mines 
have unfolded an incredible richness and 
splendor of vegetable forms. As if with 
gorgeous tapestry, their walls and — 
were found covered with graceful garlands 
of unknown creepers. The rich tracery of 
delicate leaves and tendrils is marked in 
deep black on the lighter surface of the sur- 
rounding rock. Lofty trees stand as they 
stood countless ages ago, in all the luxur 
of their massive |tsunks, their wide-spread- 
ing branches and beautiful foliage. Fossil 
trunks have been found, whose year-rings 
I io an age of more than eight centu- 

es 


"oe ea the majestic march of 
Donati’s Comet, in 1858, along the 
western heavens, it was closely observed by 
astronomers, who derived a full measure of 
satisfaction in seeing it every instant fulfil! 
their predictions. ft kept exactly in the 
path which they had assigned it, end arrived 
nearest the sun and the earth on the days 
which they had long before announced. At 
the expected moment they saw its lustre be- 
gin to wane, and the nucleus sink below the 
southern horizon, not to re-appear again till 
after a journey of two thousand years through 
the “dread immensity of space !” 


COMETS. 


Out of the two hundred and fifty comets 
which have been submitted to calculation 
for the purpose of ascertaining their ele- 
ments, only about a dozen have well-estab- 
lished periods. Most of these have per- 
formed revolutions round the sun since 
their periodicity has become known, and 
several of them many times. 

Halley’s, Encke’s, and Biela’s comets, are 
as well known as the planets, and perform 
their revolutions with as» much re ularity, 
The periods of some comets — like Donati’s 
—not only extends to centuries, but to 

of years. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
JUST IN TIME. 


T that all-critical moment when Hal lay 
powerless in the grasp of the Sioux 
warrior, and had closed his eyes in expecta- 
tion of the fatal stroke, he was surprised to 
feel the clasp upon his throat relax. The 
next moment the Indian fell forward with a 
groan, and the struggling movement upon 
the grass told plainly that his earthly career 
had come to a sudden end. 

Hal sprang to his feet dizzy and faint, and 
looked around. He found himself con- 
fronted by the negro whom he had last seen 
running for dear life, pursued by a savage. 

“Goliah, you here!” he exclaimed. “I 
thought you had run away.” 

“ Gorramighty ! you tink dat ob me, Massa 
Hal? I only jes stepped aside to hab a little 
talk wid de Injin. 1's dun talkin’ wid him 
now,” and the darky grinned curiously. 

Hal noticed that the negro’s axe was 
bloody, and though he could hardly believe 
it possible, it appeared very much as though 
the darky had mastered his savage adver- 
sary. 

o Have you really killed him?” asked the 
heutenant. 

“Kinder looks dat way,” replied the de- 
‘lighted negro. “I jes axed him to stay 
- whar he was, while I came back ter see how 

you was fixin’tings. ‘Pears like you had de 
‘wust ob it, an’ so | jes sailed in an’ axed dis 
one anudder question. Guess he won’t an- 
swer it berry soo2.” 

Hal gave the negro his hand. “ You have 
saved my life, Goliah,” he said, “and shall 
have my eternal gratitude. You see what 


you can do if you will only stand up for your 
rights.” 


THE BOY SCOUT; 
OR THE HEROINE OF THE PONCAS. 
A STORY OF WESTERN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 
BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.) 


“Dat’s so,” returned Goliah, somewhat 
flattered by the compliment. “De Sioux 
had better be lookin’ out for me, or dey ‘ll 
tink de debbil is among ’em. I shall be aw- 
ful, now I tell ye, Massa Hal.” 

“You shall have all the chance you de- 
sire,” said Fleming. “We have n’t got 
done yet investigating. That firing means 
something.” 

As the reader will understand, the savages 
were at the butte, and the firing arose from 
the defence made by the besieged against 
their redskin assailants. Hal, however, did 
a as well understand the situation of af- 
airs. 

“ Would n’t go, Massa Fleming, ef I was 
you,” said Goliah, shivering slightly. “Jes 
ike as not de Sioux will run like de debbil 
when dey see us comin’. Den what shall we 

do? I can’t run more’n a turtle.” 

“I thought you could run not many min- 
utes ago,” returned Hal with a laugh. “It 
would have taken a comet with a greased 
tail to overtake you.” 

“ Dat was different. I was runnin’ so dat 
de Injin shouldn't be left to trouble you. 
Berry good way, too, I think.” 

“Well, we won't quarrel,” said the officer. 
“1 am going ona little waysfurther. I may 
find somebody that needs our help. You 
can return to the company if you wish.” 

“Golly! I wouid n’t leave you noways,” 
cried the negro. “De Injins would be sure 
to hab you, an’ I should nebber see you 
enny more. We go togedder, an’ dar will 
be fun shuah.” 

“Come on, then, Goliah, and keep your 
mouth shut,” cried Hal. “ An Indian might 
run intu it and get lost if you did n’t.” 

“’Specs now you is makin’ fun ob me, but 
I'll keep my mouth shut enny way.” 

They went forward slowly and silently. 
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By and by they saw the butte and the affray 
goirg on at its summit. 

“ ft is as I thought,” whispered Hal. 
“The prisoners have escaped, and are de- 
fending themselves with spirit. Judging by 
the Indian yells, they are making a vigorous 
defence. Now we will go back just as 
quick as you wish to.” 

Turning to go, Hal ran against a dark fig- 
ure. 

“Ugh!” grunted the Indian, “bes keep 
out of my way, or you git knocked down.” 

“Ugh!” returned Hal, and passed on with- 
out the savage discovering his identity. 

It was nearly a mile back to their friends, 
but they reached there in a brief time, and 
the lieutenant imparted what information he 
had obtained.” 


“ Blast the imps! so they had liked to fin- 


ish you,” cried Ben. “Well, we'll finish 
them now if nothing happens. We'll make 
the fiends think of something else besides 
murdering white folks.” 

The Poncas pealed their war cry, and the 
party rode on at full speed toward the butte 
where the Sioux still held their escaped 
prisoners in leaguer. 

The thunder of their hoof strokes alarmed 
the warriors, and this it was that caused 
them to take that hurried departure which 
was a source of wonderment to those upon 
the summit of the butte. 

As the Sioux rushed out from the low 
fringe of bushes they were greeted by a dis- 
charge from the rifles of the Poncas and the 
carbines of the soldiers. They did not stop 
to return it, but fled immediately to their 
camp, while the lieutenant’s men made 
known their identity by a stentorian cry. 

Hal was dismounting from his horse when 
a boyish figure rushed up to him, greeting 
him with a joyous shout. 

“Why, it is Dick Castlemain, as I live,” 
said the officer. “So the Sioux didn’t get 
you after all. Where’s Lu?” 

“ Safe up yonder with two or three other 
friends,” answered the boy. “ Hollo, Go- 
liah!” 

The negro had just come up in the gloom, 
and as his eyes rested on the boyish figure 
he stood sufprised. But there was no mis- 
taking it. 

“Ki! Golly!” he exclaimed, raising his 
hands with delight. “Dat am Massa Dick 
an’ no mistake, an’ mighty glad to see 
ye. Thought de Sioux had stoled you off 
shuah. Dey killed poor massa and missus, 
an’ burned de cabin: Dey be real debbils.” 

Dick extended his hands and energeti- 
= grasped those of his sable friend. 
“ What is past is past and can’t be helped,” 
he said. . But you are glad to see me.” 

“Golly nation! I bets I be. 1’d jes made 
up my mind, Mister Dick, dat if de Sioux 
had murdered ye, G’liah would take de 


scalps ob ebery one ob’em. I’d a dun it 
shuah.” 

The other friends were not long in join- 
ing them. The meeting between Hal and Lu 
was most tender. As the young soldier saw 
the traces of fatigue and anxiety on the face 
and form of his beloved he felt the angry 
blood mount to his temples. 

“How you have suffered, darling!” he 
said. “ And to think that I was not near to 
help you. But a brighter day is dawning, 
so cheer up.” 

“God has been kind to send you to me,” 
was Lu’s reply. .“With you and Dick I 
shall not be entizely friendless.” 

“ No, that you will not,” said Hal. “I will 
be father, mother, and ” — 

“Husband,” interrupted Dick. “That is, 
if 1 conclude to let you marry her.” 

Lu blushed, and the officer sprang after 
Dick, who darted away. 

Mr. Howe and his daughter Bertha and 
the Ponca Bright Smile were duly intro- 
duced to the soldiers, and a sort of jubilee 
followed. The Poncas danced and shouted, 
and Iron Eye and his noble daughter sat 
around the camp-fire and listened to the 
story of their white friends with eager inter- 
est on their bronze faces. 

They slept that night at the foot of the 
butte, Hal keeping watch and ward over the 
couch of his beloved. The night passed 
quietly. By an hour after sunrise the camp 
was astir. 

Two or three of the Ponca warriors 
came in with an antelope. They also re- 
ported that none of the Sioux were in sight. 
There was now no fear of molestation from 
their enemies, and the whites congratulated 
themselves on a peaceful homeward marcz. 

After their morning meal the party set 
forward on their route to the southward. 
Iron Eye and his warriors accompanied our 
friends, and though no one apprehended 
danger, the chief announced his intention to 
remain with them until the plain was trav- 
ersed. 

“Those Indians ought to receive better 
treatment than our government gives them,” 
said Mr. Howe in conversation with Hal, as 
they rode on their pousesy. “For those 
nasty, savage Sioux I have little sympathy, 
though doubtless they have received their 
injuries, but the Poncas are a different 
race.” 

“T agree with you,” returned Hal. “ Most 
of these Indians troubles must be charged 
to the fault of the government. As for the 
Poncas, they have always been friendly. 
Iron Eye has stood by us this time like a 
brother.” 

“And yet I understand,” pursued the 
rancher, “ that this peaceful tribe whose hab- 
itat is the cool latitude of Milwaukee, is to 
be forced down to lands in the Indian Ter- 
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' ritory, in the latitude of broiling Santa Fe. 


By what right, 1 ask, are they forced from 
the reservation in Dakota, guaranteed to 
them by treaties, which on their part have 
been faithfully preserved? It is the work 
of a thieving Indian ring.” 

“TI am only a soldier, and have to obey 
orders as soldiers do,” said Hal, “ but 1 am 
at liberty to confess that we soldiers often 
blush to execute the command we receive 
from the Indian Commissioner at Washing- 
ton. There is manifest injustice in much of 
the treatment of our nation toward the 
Savages.” 

“ Think of the fate of Big Snake, Stand- 
ing Bear’s brother. A merely technical of- 
fence put him in danger of being impris- 
oned. Soldiers were sent to arrest him. 
He resisted, because to the Indian impris- 
onment is worse than death. He opened 
his robes, and showed that he had no weap- 
ons. But he kept them off until more sol- 
diers arrived. One of them struck him in 
the face with his rifle. Then he was thrust 
against the wall, and a soldier put the muz- 
zle of his rifle to the unarmed man’s head, 
and shot him through the brains.” 

“ Soldiers have to obey orders,” said Hal, 
jealous for the reputation of his order. “ But 
it was a cruel deed.” 

“ And if Iron Eye had chosen to remem- 
ber it we should all be dead men now. We 
owe our lives to the chief and his noble 
daughter. What could you have done 
alone?” 

“Nothing. We were about to be ridden 
-_ by the Sioux when the Poncas inter- 

se Bad 

“I only hope the government wili be ap- 
prized of their noble conduct, and award 
good for good,” said Mr. Howe. “How 
long have you been out from the fort, Lieu- 
tenant Fleming ?” 

“ This is the fourth day, and we were to 
be gone but three. It may be ible that 
We shall meet a cavalry force, for they will 
be worried at the fort about our protracted 
absence.” 

“You cannot apprehend any further 
trouble from the Sioux?” 

* 1 don’t know what the lieutenant thinks,” 
put in Ben Johnson. “but I can tell you 
what I think, and that is that we a’n’t out of 
the woods yet.” 

“ What makes you think so?” asked Hal. 

“ Well, first of all, Mudhole a’n’t dead, as 
I knows of, and he’s the one stole the gals. 
Then again, I am pretty sure I have seen a 
Sioux’s top-knot more than once waving in 
the breeze. They don’t mean to fight much 


perhaps. but will attempt to gain their end 
y cunning. We've got to keep our eyes 
open.” 

Notwithstanding Ben was so earnest in 
expressing his opinions, few of the others 


shared his apprehension. There were no 
signs of Indians visible. Hal believed there 
were none following them. 

They ge through the day without 
stopping. A thin haze veiled the sun and 
covered the landscape. A gentle breeze 
rustled the tall grasses and the flowers. 
The distance made was satisfactory. By 
another day they thought to bein sight of 
Niobrara. 

They came toa halt justas the royal splen- 
dor of the west was yielding to the shadows 
of approaching evening. The prairies lay 
spread in one wide level unbroken by hill 
or dale. A fringe of trees marked the line 
of a small stream near by. In the distance 
a dark and moving train of bison could 
be distinguished. There was no cause for 
fear visible. . 

A Ponca runner went back on the trail 
a couple of miles, but returned without dis- 
covering any trace of pursuers. 

The evening sped happily. There were 
pleasant cheer and converse around the 
camp-fire. The moon rose, but went into a 
cloud presently. Yet the night was not 
dark, forthe stars shone. It was late when 
the camp became silent. 

Two sentinels were stationed at opposite 
sides of the camp, — old Ben and a keen- 
eyed Ponca. But they made no alarm dur- 
ing the night. 

Some time toward morning Hal awoke. 
He had dreamed a- fearful dream, and the 
incubus was still upon him. He thought he 
saw Lu struggling in the arms of a brawny 
savage. He could, or fancied that he could, 
still hear her frenzied cries for help. With 
the perspiration oozing from every pore, he 
arose to his feet. 

Ail was silent. There had been no disturb- 
ance. Still he could not repress his fear 
that all was not right. With the horrible 
suspicion preying upon his mind, he walked 
to the old soldier's side. ‘ 

“Seen any sign of Indians, Ben?” he in- 
quired. 

“ Not a sign,” answered the veteran, “and 
I’ve kept eyes and ears both open. It 
seems the imps did n’t dare do anything to- 
night.” 

Some way Hal was not satisfied. He tried 
to laugh at his fears, for there seemed no 
reason for distrusting Ben’s perceptions, 
but he could not remain at ease. 

After a while he wandered to the spot 
where the girls say, protected from the dew 
by an old piece of canvas stretched above 
them. 

There also all was quiet. The rude im- 
peeves tent was undisturbed. Prompted 

his fears, Hal looked under the curtain. 

e saw a single figure stretched upon the 
grass. It was that of Bertha Howe. Where 
was Lu? 
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He hurriedly awakened the young girl, 
who sprang mp startled. 

“Do you know where Lu is?” almost 
shrieked the young man in his anxiety. 

“ No, she should be here,” replied Bertha. 
“ She cannot be far away.” 

With a great fear blanching his face, Hal 
Fleming aroused the camp. Then it was 
found that not only was Lu Castlemain ab- 
sent, but that the Ponta princess was gone 
too. 

A great excitement spread over tke 
camp. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MUDHOLE AT BAY. 


UDHOLE and his half hundred of 
IVI chosen braves took their defeat very 
calmly. More than a dozen Sioux warriors 
lay cold in death at the foot of the butte. 
Those who were alone fled to their camp, 
where they stopped only long enough to se- 
cure their horses, continuing their flight 
northward through the night. 

But when morning dawned they halted. 
After breakfast Mudhole called a council, 
and deliberated with his braves. His plans 
were briefly told. 

No one was to blame for their defeat but 
the evil one. If their intended victims had 
indeed gotten away from them, that was all 
there was of it. They could no longer rely 
on force to turn the scale in their favor. 
The combined forces of their enemies were 
too much fort em. What they did must be 
effected by cunning. 

In the camp of the blue-coats was the 
young pale-face singing bird whom the 
great chief loved. Her he must have again. 
His lodge would be empty without her. 
But he would sacrifice no warrior’s life, only 
his own should be risked in the daring at- 
tempt. 

Let the warriors follow the trail slowly. 
He would ride on like the whirlwind in the 
night, gain back the golden-tressed pale- 
face, whose smile was the light of his eyes. 
But he should need a trusty brave to go 
with him. Who of his men would be his 
companion ? 

Instantly fifty warriors signified their will- 
ingness to follow their chief. 

“ Nay,” said Mudhole, “only one can go, 
and he must be brave and wary. Standing 
Elk is the man.” 

A young lithe warrior stood forth by the 
side of his chief. 

“ Get ready your pony and mine, and pre- 

e for an all-day’s ride,” commanded Mud- 
ole. “ We shall not halt until night.” 

The brave departed to fulfil: his chief's 
command, and Mudhole continued, — 


“The warriors of the Sioux may never 
behold their chief again. If I secure not 
the singing bird in the camp of our foes 
Mudhole will die. You will know where to 
look for Mudhole’s body. Ride on one day 
behind. Tonight Standing Elk and myself 
will be in the camp of the Sise-conted riders 
and our Ponca foes.” 

“ Our chief should not trust his life alone 
among his enemies,” cried the Dakota 
warriors. 

“I have spoken. Mudhole is a great 
chief. He will go over the prairies on the 
trail of his enemies with no brave but Stand- 
ing Elk.” 

And so it was. Before the sun rose Mud- 
hole and his selected brave were galloping 
like mad over the plains upon the back trail. 
Long before the rest of the Sioux had 
started their chief had been lost to view in 
the distance. 

He did not ride so recklessly as it seemed, 
however. He went back over the distance 
he and his braves had traversed since mid- 
night with the speed of the whirlwind, but 
on the site of the old camp he halted. 

Far away on the prairié he saw a moving 
object rapidly growing indistinct. His keen 
eyes told him that it was what he was in 
pursuit of. There was the golden-tressed 
—— that he loved, the singing bird that 

e had sworn should rest in his arms that 
night. 

e kept on, ever keeping that train in 
sight, yet so far behind that the keenest 
watcher could never have known that he 
was a pursuer. Had one caught a glimpse 
of his eagle plumes they could have guessed 
that it was only the wings of a vulture hov- 
ering on the horizon. But neither Ponca 
brave nor white soldier had any thought of 
the lone vengeful warrior who was follow- 
ing their trail with the persistence of a 
sleuth-hound. Old Ben mistrusted that all 
was not right, but his were the suspicions 
of a naturally cautious nature, and had no 
foundation on anything he had really seen. 

On, on, for miles and miles rode the de- 
termined chief. He neither gained nor lost 
on the object of his pursuit. Just to keep 
the train in sight was all that he wished to 
do until the darkness came down. Then 
there would be other work to do that to him 
would have either life or death in it. 

The Indians rode side by side. Their 
ponies, accustomed to those long, wild, des- 
perate marches, did not weary. 

Mile after mile! 

There was no halttng, no slacking of the 
rein, but that same unfaltering, determined 
gait throughout the ve Only when night 
arrived did they slacken their pace, and 
even then they did not halt. 

Mudhole saw the whites and their red 
allies take to camp with no little gratifica- 
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tion. The gleam of their camp-fire through 
the darkness was to him the glimmering of 
a star of hope, faint indeed, but enlivening. 
Where that was would the pale-face be, she 
who was to be the light of his lodge. 
They went on slowly now, not faster than 
a walk. Went on until the chief saw the 
camp-fire now glowing faintly, sparkling not 
half a mile away. 
big! had approached the camp to the lee- 
ward, half circling it, and they now muzzled 
their horses so that no noise from them 
should betray their presence. 
Then the chief stuck his lance in the 
round, and relieving himself of all encum- 
rances, armed only with knife and toma- 


hawk, started off toward the camp-fire. 
Standing Elk was to remain on guard, 
holding the reins of both horses in his 
hands, ready at a moment’s notice to mount 
and rush forward to help his chief. He 
stood there waiting a long time. 
Mudhole’s approach to the camp was very 


slow and cautious, The night was not very 


dark, though the moon was clouded. Nor 
were there any tregs or intervening objects 
to screen an inteloper. So his advance was 
necessarily tedious. 

It was nearly midnight when he neared 
the camp. The camp-fire was smothered, 
so there was no danger to run from the 


light that might throw upon the scene. He 


could distinguish no object between him 
and the horizon. The whole camp seemed 
asleep. 

He crept up to within twenty paces, and 
lying with his ear close to the ground, lis- 
tened intently. No unusual sound reached 
his ears, but he heard quite distinctly a sub- 
dued conversation that was going on be- 
tween two white persons. After a few min- 
utes even that ceased. The camp was now 
silent. 

The Sioux, with all the cautiousness of 
his race, waited some time before he moved 
again. And when he did it was with the 
stealthiness of a cougar. Ever and anon he 
would pause and listen, but he heard no 
sound save the rustling of the breeze 
through the tall grasses. 

He had his eye upon a low tent-like struc- 
ture on the outer edge of the camp. His 
keen senses told him that under that faded 
canvas slumbered the prize he was after. 
He made his way toward it slowly but 
surely. 

Away on the other side of the camp he 
saw a solitary sentinel standing like a bronze 
statue in the gloom. By the plumes of the 
heron waving from the scalp lock he knew 
that it was a Ponca brave. The chief 
breathed hard and clutched at the tomahawk 
in his girdle. He bore the Poncas external 
hate, and could hardly resist the temptation 
to slay his foe and shout his war cry. 


But he checked his sa ropensi 
with an effort, and silently 
the canvas-covered structure. More to him 
than a Ponca’s scalp lock was the fair- 
skinned gitl who slumbered there uncon- 
scious of his approach. 

He had almost reached the tent when he 
discovered a new peril. Nota dozen yards 
from him the figure of a white man rose to 
view. He had evidently just arisen to an 
erect posture, or the Indian would have seen 
him before. Mudhole halted in his tracks, 
lying as close to the earth as a snake. 

Closely observing the white man, Mud- 
hole noticed at last that he was not looking 
at him but away from him, in the direction 
of the back trail, From that way the senti- 
nel evidently expected the danger would 


come if there was any, a fortunate thing 
for Mudhole. 


He worked his way quite up to the rude 
erection. On the side next him the canvas 


descended to the ground. He did not 
dare to go around to the other side. The 


sentinel might see him, and he could not af- 
ford to risk a discovery. So he took his 
knife and cut a long slit up and down the 
canvas. 

The way was easy now. Within he could 
hear the gentle regular breathing of several 
persons asleep. The curtains were drawn 
on the opposite side, and he could distinctly 
see three recumbent figures stretched upon 
the sward. The one next to him, with her 


glorious hair all unbound, was the one he 
sought. 

How should he disturb her without alarm- 
ing the others? He was not long in finding 
a way. 

He crawled in as silently as a serpent 
might, his knife between his teeth. One of 
the sleepers moved, and muttered brokenly 
in her slumber. The Sioux lay quiet and 
motionless. 

His first movement, after all was quiet 
again, was to muffle the face of his victim in 
the thick shawl she used as a pillow. Then 
clasping her hands tightly, he lifted her in 
his stout arm and bore her without the 
lodge. She had made no outcry and no 
struggle, and he thought that he had dis- 
turbed no one. 

Once out of doors, so to speak, his labor 
was more hazardous. He could not bear 
her away in his arms and hope to escape 
observation. His tall form would be sure 


to be seen, and be the mark of a sentinel’s 
unerring rifle. 

Mudhole was crafty, and a man of re- 
sources. In the shadow of the tent he laid 
his burden down and once more crouched 
to the earth. With a thong of buffalo hide 
that he had about him, he bound the arms 
of the maiden close to her side. She was 


now helpless. 
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Crawling two or three feet at a time, he 
would then drag the girl after him by means 
of the buffalo thong. Of course his prog- 
ress was slow, but in an hour’s time he 
had put a distance between him and the un- 
wary sentinel, that, had he been discovered, 
he was in no danger of being struck by a 
rifle ball. But he did not wish to undergo 
any risk of a discovery, and therefore kept 
on in his laborious method of locomotion. 
Once or twice the Indian thought he dis- 
tinguished the sound of foot-falls behind 
him. The sound was very faint, and it 
would have been unperceived by a hearing 
less acute than his. On those occasions he 
glanced keenly in his rear, but could per- 


ceive nothing, 
If his gaze had been a little keener he 


might have seen a lithe form following him, 
might have seen a pair of dark eyes, gleam- 
ing from a dark face, watching his every 
movement. He failed to see these, and 
therefore knew not that an enemy was near 
him. 

He kept on his way, we have said, drag- 
ging his prize after him. When half the 
distance had been passed that lay between 
the camp and his horse he arose to his feet 
and lifted the girl in his arms. But he 
never took a step forward, for there, right in 
his path, stood a figure confronting him, a 
figure with menace in its attitude, armed 
with a rifle. 

“Let the Sioux halt where he is. Let 
him move a foot, and he is a dead man. 
You know me, chief, and you know that my 
hand never fails me.” 

Riveted to the spot, the Indian stood 
erect, not ten feet distant from his chal- 
Jenger, not ten feet from the muzzle of the 
fatal rifle that was leveled at his breast, and 
regarded with surprise the darkly beautiful 
face before him. 

“Yes, I know you,” he said. “You are 
Bright Smile, the Ponca. Warriors do not 
fight with women.” 

A ripple of laughter burst from the lips of 
the Indian girl. To be able to laugh in 
that moment of suspense and danger showed 
the inborn courage of her soul. 

“The Ponca maiden does not ask the 
Sioux warrior to fight,” she said. “ All she 
asks is that he lets her friend go whom he 
has stolen. Will he do it?” 

The chief drew himself up haughtily as 
he auswered, 


“No, What Mudhole has taken that 
will he hold. Why does Bright Smile med- 


dle with things that do not concern her?” 
he asked. 

“Has she not said that the pale-face 
maiden is her friend? The chief of the 
—_ must let her go. Bright Smile says 


“Is the daughter of Iron Eye a pappoose, 


that she should say this?” cried the war- 
rior, his temper flaring up. 

“Bright Smile is a woman, a Ponca 
maiden, and she knows that the chief can- 
not carry the white girl away.” 

“ The squaw lies,” cried Mudhole. “The 
plain is wide, and the chief will return to his 
nation. The pale-face shall sit in his lodge 
and be his wife.” 

But even as he spoke Mudhole doubted 
his words. He saw that he was hard 
pressed, and that the Ponca gir] meant to 
do as she said. He was in a dilemma. 

To be sure he had gained one point, his 
life was safe for the moment, for he held the 
form of the white captive as a shield before 


him. But he could not move forward, for 


there was the Ponca girl ready to dispute 
his passage, and to go backward was only 
to place himself in the hands of his ene- 
mies. 

He gazed keenly forward, hoping to dis- 
cern Standing Elk, but that brave was too 
far away to be aware of his chief's danger. 


At one moment he thought of shouting to 
him, but to do so would be quite as likely to 
alarm enemies as friends, and this he did 
not care to do. 

It was a moment of anxious waiting, of 
profound stillness. 

And there they stood, the Sioux chieftain 


and the Ponca maiden ; thus metionless and 


silent, thus glaring at each other, and with 
helpless Lu Castlemain between them. 
None could tell how the scene would end. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A STRANGE PROPOSAL. 


UDHOLE was cunning like all his 

red race, and this exigency sum-hon- 
ed all his powers in that direction. He 
would not yield yet. Perhaps by cunning 
he might yet escape with his prisoner. 

The natural impulse of his heart was to 
rush forward at any risk. If he had had 
any fire-arms he would probably have done 
so, and taken his chances. What maddened 
him the most was to be thus held at bay by 
awoman. He ground his teeth in rage as 
he thought of what his braves would say. 

He looked at Bright Smile. Her gaze 
was fixed upon him, and the rifle barrel did 
not tremble in her grasp as it pointed death 
to his heart. 

A sudden thought made his coppery vis- 
age glow. He wondered that it had not 
come to him befcre. His white captive was 
a buckler to him, she should be something 
more. 

“Let the daughter of Iron Eye go her 
way,” he said. “She cannot save her 
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friend. The pale-face must be +f squaw, 
or else she shall die. Go now, or | strike.” 

He raised his gleaming, murderous knife 
above the bosom of the captive, and held it 
there suspended. The desperate resolution 
of the savage blazed from every feature. 

But the Ponca girl was as resolute as he. 
it was evident that she did not quite consid- 
er the game as yet in his hands. 

‘* Strike,” she cried, “my pale-face sister 
would rather die than be your wife. Strike, 
but hear me. Mudhole can depart in peace, 
and I will not harm him, if he will let the 
white girl go. But he must before it is 
too late. This rifle has two barrels. Both 
are loaded. One holds a bullet for you. 
The othcr will bring friends.” 

Before he had guessed her intention she 

ulled the trigger. A loud report followed. 
he chief started. He knew that rifle-shot 
wou'd alarm the camp, and bring his ene- 
mies tike hornets around him; yet there 
stood Bright Smile undaunted, her weapon 
pointed at his breast. 

For a minute he stood thus facing her, 
not daring to advance a single step lest the 
Ponca girl should keep her word. But 
sounds from the camp told him that an 
alarm had been raised, and admonished him 
that he must be going if he would save his 
life. 

“You promised not to fire if 1 let the 
pale-face go,” he said, sullenly. “ Let 
Bright Smile keep her word ; but beware of 
Mudhole’s vengeance. The white flower 
shall yet sleep in the Sioux’s lodge amid the 


murmur of pine-trees and the dash of water- | 


falls.” 

There was the rush of many footsteps 
near at hand. People were coming from 
the camp. There was not a moment to lose. 
The savage relinquished his grasp of the 
helpless girl, and the next instant he was 
bounding away in the direction of his horse. 

“ Remember,” he shouted back, “ that 
Mudhole will return for the white squaw. 
She shail yet be his.” 

The next moment the soldiers and a doz- 
en Poncas were on the spot, gazing around 
with surprise and apprehension. 

“Lu, my Lu, have you seen her?” gasped 
Hal, so excited that he could scarcely see. 

Bright Smile pointed to the motionless 
body on the grass, and in an instant the of- 
ficer was bending over her, He tore the 
muffler from her mouth, and cut the stout 
buffalo thongs in a trice. When she looked 
up into his face he laughed hysterically. 

“Thank God! you live, and are unharm- 
ed,” he cried. “O Lu, I feared you were 
lost to me forever.” 

“God would not permit that when we love 
each other so. But that horrible Indian 
has hurt me terribly.” 

Three or four of the Poncas were rushing 


after the Sioux’ retreating figure, but Bright 
Smile called them back, 

“T promised him his life,” she said, “ and 
a Ponca never goes back on his word. Let 
him go free.” 

So the warriors, minding the voice of 
their princess, returned, and, falling into 
groups, the party went back to camp. 

Lu leaned on the arm of her lover, and 
looked up into his face with implicit confi- 
dence. Vet there was a tremor in her limbs, 
and her hand trembled as it rested on that 
of the lieutenant. 

“You tremble now, darling,” said Hal, 
“ How terrible must have been your fright. 
And to think, that had it not been for the 
heroism of this Ponca girl, you would now 
be in the grasp of that brutal Sioux. Where 
was my watchfulness ?” 

“You were not to blame, Hal; no one 
was to blame. I was sleeping securely and 
soundly when I felt myself suddenly choked 
and half suffocated in his powerful hands. 
It seems that Bright Smile was awakened 
at the same time, and followed us, and thus 
was the means of saving me.” 

“ But she should have aroused the camp 
at once,” said Hal. “She should not have 
risked any chances of you being led away.” 

“ Bright Smile was wise in her action, I 
think,” replied Lu. “ The savage might have 
slain me at once had he been pursued close- 
> He threatened to take my life out yon- 

er, but our Ponca friend prevented him.” 

“ She is a brave girl and a noble. She is 
unlike most Indians, and I never saw one 
so good looking as she is,” 


Lu placed one of her small, white hands © 


over the officer’s mouth. 

“ Hush !” she said, “ here is Bright Smile 
close beside us.” 

“You are not hurt, Miss Castlemain?” 
interrogated the Ponca girl. 

“No; thanks to your courage and strate- 
gy- 1 am not injured in the least, only my 
nerves tremble a little. How did you hap- 
pen to be awake?” 

“IT was aroused by the Sioux’ departure 
from the lodge, and almost mechanically fol- 
towed him. Mistrusting that he had a horse 
and an associate at a distance, I made a cir- 
cuit, and got between him and his rendez- 
vous. I am glad you are uninjured, Miss 
Castlemain.” 

Bowing silently to Hal, the Indian girl 
walked away. 

There was no more sleep that night in 
camp, and, as it was near morning, several 
of the braves went out with their rifles to se- 
cure a bison for breakfast. They were 
successful in their hunt, and when they 
came in news. 

A large y of Indians was advancing 
on their trail, riding slowly. They were 
Sioux, and evidently hostile inteations. 
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“It’s that Mudhole’s men,” said Ben. 
“ Confound the varmints! Our plans must 
be laid all over.” 

They all grasped their arms, and hurried 
to take a look in the direction of the advanc- 
ing warriors. Yes, there they were sure 
enough, half a hundred mounted braves 
coming right down upon them, some three 
miles away. 

“ They don’t seem to be in any hurry, and 
1 don’t know why we should be,” remarked 
Bill Woodworth, as he.turned aside to broil 
a piece of bison steak. “If there’s goin 
to be a fight we can work better on a full 
stomach than on an empty one. I don’t 
propose to lose my breakfast.” 

“ Dat ’s whar you 'se rig t, Massa Wood- 
worth,” exclaimed Goliah. “Dar ’s only 
one ting dat bothers me, jes now.” 

“What ’s that?” 

“I feel as dough I ’d like sumfin’ mighty 
good to eat.” 

“You shall have all the buffalo steak you 
can eat,” guaranteed Hal,“ only you must 
n't be in a hurry, but must masticate your 
food so it won’t give you the colic.” 

“Don’t bother me wid yer mastercaters, 
Massa Hal,” returned Goliah, with some 
spirit. “’Specs I ’se good fur de buffalo 
steak, an’ ef dem Sioux cums along dis chile 
am good fur dem too. P’raps dey ’ll have 
de mastercaters. Golly! P’raps dey will.” 

“ Well, you can’t eat and talk too, particu- 
larly if you ’re as hungry as you say; only 
look out for the colic. 

And Hal walked away to Lu’s side. 

Without more ado the party sat down to 
breakfast. It was eaten hastily, with many 
apprehensive glances toward the advancing 
savages. 

“Do you think they really mean to at- 
tack us?” inquired Lu. 

“TI can’t really say, but it looks like it. 
Mudhole is mad enough for anything, how- 
ever desperate. Bright Smile says he has 
sworn that you shall be his squaw.” Lu 
shuddered. “Ido not mean that he shail 
be permitted to keep his vow,” continued 
Hal, but he can assuredly cause us a great 
deal of trouble if he chooses. We have as 
many men as he, but if there is a battle there 
will be lives lost.” 

“1 pray God you may not be killed,” 
said Lu very solemnly. 

“We cannot tell, darling. My life is 
worth no more than other men’s.” 

“To me itis. Be careful for my sake.” 

He promised, with a kiss. 

So selfish is love. 

Ten minutes later the party was all 
mounted, and making toward a piece of tim- 
ber that was in sight a few miles distant. 
The white men rode in advance, the girls 
behind them, and the warriors of Iron ye 
brought up the rear. 


They kept on in a straight course for the 
dark line of forest ahead, riding at a swift 
trot. 

The Sioux, as soon as the saw their ene- 
mies moving, also hastened their pace, gal- 
loping onward wildly. They seemed to 
read the intention of the whites, and were 
determined to overtake them before the 

reached the sheltering wood. Their loud, 
vengeful shouts pealed upon the ears of our 
friends with frightful clearness. 

But the white men and Poncas had the 
advantage. They were a clear half-mile 
ahead of their pursuers, and not a mile lay 
between them and the protection of the for- 


greatest speed. 

The red warriors were a quarter of a mile 
behind when Hal and his friends dashed in- 
to the wood. A wild, murderous war-whoop 
burst from their throats as they rushed on, 
brandishing their weapons. 

“There ’s going to be rifle shooting, as 
sure as you live,” cried Ben, throwing him- 
self from his horse, and taking a position 
behind a tree, “ but we ’re good for the red 
devils. Hollo! what does that mean?” 

He might well ask the question. All 
were surprised at the singular action of the 
Sioux. Instead of dashing forward in a 
mad charge as it had looked as if they were 
going to, the warriors liad suddenly halted 
ata distance of twenty rods, and Mudhole, 
who had dismounted, was advancing toward 
them on foot and alone. 

Ben had his rifle aimed point blank at the 
Indian’s breast, and the deadly look in his 
eye showed his evident intention. Hal 
caught his eye. 

“ Don’t fire,” he said, “the Sioux wishes 
something. Treat him as you would a 
white man.” 

Ben muttered something under his breath 
about no Sioux being fit to live, but he obey- 
ed his officer’s command. 

The Sioux advanced till he was within 
twenty feet, when he stopped, folded his 
arms over his broad bosom, and looked our 
friends full in the face. 

“If the blue-coats have ears let them 
hear,” he said. “In the Sioux camp is the 
pale-face lily that Mudhole loves. He has 
sworn that she should sit in his lodge. But 
he is willing to fight for her. Let the chief 
of the blue-coated riders come and stand 
beside Mudhole. He, who is the better 
man, shall have the singing bird. If the 
blue-coat wins she shall stay with her peo- 

le. If the chief conquers she shall go with 

im, and sit in his lodge.” 

Almost before Mudhole had concluded, 
Hal sprang forward. He took up the words 
from the chief’s mouth. 

“What the chief of the Sioux says is 


good,” cried the young soldier. “ Let Mud- 


est. They urged on their steeds to their 
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hole look upon his last rising sun, for he 
shall never see another.” 

He pointed to the east, where the brilliant 
luminary was coming up over the plains, red 
like a bleeding heart. 

Mudhole smiled haughtily. 

“The chief does not eat his words. He 
is ready to fight. The fair lily of the pale- 
faces shall sit in his lodge, and sing his 
children to sleep.” 

“ Not if I take your scalp, Mr. Mudhole,” 
said Hal, getting angry. “How does the 
chief want to fight?” 

“ With the knife; it is a warrior’s weapon. 
Does the blue-coat know how to use it?” 
he asked. 

“ Try me, and see.” 

And he threw down his rifle, and took his 
revolvers from his belt. While he was mak- 
ing his preparations a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. He turned, and looked into the 
face of Ben Johnson, 

“You a’n't agoing to fight that durned In- 
dian, I am going to do that job myself,” he 
said roughly, yet with a tremor in his voice 
that did not escape Hal’s observation. “1 
am only a worn-out hulk, and if the imp kills 
me it’s no matter, but with you it’s different ; 
you ‘ve got everything to live for. So put up 
your knife.” 

Ha: laid a hand kindly on the old man’s 
arm, as he answered, — 

“No, no; it cannot be. The quarrel is 
between him and me. I appreciate your 
thoughtfulness, but I must fight my own 
battles.” 

“But I sha’n’t let you. I ‘ll mutiny. I 
won't obey orders,” said Ben, excitedly. 

“In that case, 1 shall put you under ar- 
rest. Here, sergeant, I order you to arrest 
this man.” 

Sergeant Jones came forward. 

“] protest against this,” declared the vet- 
eran, “ but if you insist, why, then I ’m your 
prisoner. But what ’s the use of a duel any 
way? Let’s all fight, we can send the reds 
to thunder in no time.” 

“Ben Johnson,” said Hal, sternly, “do 
you think that I care less for human life 
than this savage warrior? He will not sac- 
rifice the lives of his braves in his own quar- 
rel. Shall I show a Jess noble spirit? Not 
another word, not a murmur, my friends. I 
take the responsibility, and have no fear of 
the result.” : 

“But if there ’s any treachery, blast the 
imps, old Ben Johnson will pursue every ly- 
ing Sioux to the death, by” — 

The old soldier swore a mighty oath. 

“Is the blue-coat coming?” demanded 
Mudhole, growing impatient. 

“ He is ready,” returned Hal. Then ina 
whisper to Ben, he said, “ Forgive me, and, 
if I should fall, be a father to her I love. I 


The next moment he was standing by th 
chief. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DUEL. 
sun was full UP, and the early 
ul 


morning beams fell full upon the two 
men, who stood fronting each other with 


deadl Pe se in their faces. The dew 
sparkled like jewels on the greensward. 
he branches of the trees tossed and rustled 


like banners in the light, morning breeze, 
It was too beautiful a morning to be thus 
marred by this murderous scene. 

The two men, who stood there with weap- 
ons in their hands, knew that one or both 
must die. It was to be a fight to the death. 
There would be no relenting, no yielding, 
no mercy for one or the other. They closed 
their teeth hard, and rushed in. 

The Sioux was the taller of the two, and 
he was thicker and brawnier about the 
shoulders; but he lacked the agile grace 
and pliant wrist of the young soldier. Yet 
who would win none could tell. White men 
and red warriors looked on with eager inter- 
est. 

Hal was the one to get the first wound. 
But it was a mere flesh wound in his left 
arm, and gave him no serious trouble. In 
fact, it was a benefit to him rather than 
otherwise. Before this, he had been rash 
and reckless, but the taste of the cold steel 
made him more careful. He became cool 
and watchful. 

The dnel now became deeply exciting. 
With feet firm planted on the sward, Indian 
and white man faced each other. How the 
bright steel flashed in the sunlight! Now 
making circles aloft, now parrying, now 
flashing upward, the glittering blades seem- 
ed instinct with life. They were like ser- 

nt’s tongues, forked and hissing. Once 
in a while they struck against each other, 
and the sharp clink sounded spitefully in 
earnest. 

The two men were alike masters of their 
weapons, and the struggle was long and un- 
certain. Both ve, and both received, 
wounds. Their breath came quick and ea- 

er, The perspiration s in beaded 

rops upon their foreheads. Yet neither 
had received a mortal blow. 
At last Mudhole got a stroke in his breast 
that made him reel back faint and dizzy. 
Hal pressed forward, The Indian’s co 
pery visage lost its radiant glow. e 
struck wildly and at random. Hal watched 
his opportunity, and got in another blow. 
The moment that he gave it he knew that it 
was a mortal stroke. 


know you will. Good-by.” 


Mudhole threw up his hands, and turned 
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half way around. Then he sank down, 
while the once terrible war-cry, now faint 
and broken, quivered upon his lips. With 
the last note his spirit fled, and the dreaded 
Sioux chief was dead. 

Almost simultaneous with his fall, and, as 
if answering his death-whoop, pealed the 
war-cry of the Dacotahs. There was a 
wild, mad rush, the twanging of bows, and 
the rattle of musketry. Sooner than we can 
describe it the forest was festooned with 
wreaths of smoke, and vocal with whistling 
bullets and the clash of knives and sabres. 

The whites and Poncas were not taken 
unawares. They had expected something 
like this if the chief met with defeat. Ac- 
cordingly they were prepared, and returned 
shot for shot, and shouted back defiance. 
Hal had sprung back uninjured from the 
first sudden discharge of the enemy’s fire- 
arms, and was now fighting by Ben’s side 
with the coolness of a veteran. 

Fierce rolled the tide of battle. The 
Sioux, maddened by the loss of their chief, 
were desperate. Each warrior fought as 
though he possessed nine lives. They rode 
up close to the wood, whooping and gesticu- 
lating, and discharging rifle and musket 
shot and flint-headed arrows from bows of 
yew. Some were so eager and determined 
that they sprang from their horses, and on 
fout rushed in among the trees. 

There was carnage fierce and terrible. 
Many a Sioux, many a Ponca warrior went 
down with gory wounds. Brave Bill Wood- 
worth and Sam Stewart fell among the 
whites, and Hal and old Ben bore grievious 
wounds upon their persons. It was a des- 
perate conflict. 

In the beginning of the fray Hal had sent 
ten stout Ponca warrivrs to stand guard 
around the girls, who, in the depths of the 
woods, were comparatively safe. But more 
than once the Sioux strove to break through 
the front ranks so as to reach the pale-face 
beauties. It was all our friends could do to 
defend their line from being broken by the 
surging tide of red warriors that came beat- 
ing against it with the fury of storm-lashed 
waves upon a rocky coast. 

One brawny warrior seemed determined 
to reach the girls. Bullets nor steel could 
not stop him. He avoided the sabre thrusts 
of the sergeant, rushed on despite the bullet 
from Howe's rifle fired within ten paces of 
him, struck down two Ponca braves with 
his hatchet, and laid his bloody hand upon 
Bertha Howe’s shoulder. 

The girl screamed. The savage utttered 
a loud, triumphant yell, and lifted her in his 
Strong arms.. It was his last shout. 

The next moment Dick had planted him- 
self in the warrior’s way. Two paces only 
Rip them, and the muzzle of the boy’s 

¢ was at the Indian's breast. There was 


a loud report, the buflet sped straight to its 
mark, and the dusky brave sunk down dead. 

“One redskin the less, by grumdy,” ex- 
claimed Dick, with his customary coolness. 
“I won’t agoing to let him carry Pps off any 
way, Bertha. I should have tried this if the 
bullet had failed,” and he laid his hand up- 
on his knife. 

Bertha repaid him with a thankful glance 
from her dark brown eyes. She was a very 
pretty girl, and only one year older than he 
was; and Dick had already taken a great 
liking to her. That expressive glance set 
his heart a Sone 

There was no lull in the conflict. The 
yelling, if anything, increased, and the snap- 
ping of bowstrings, and the ringing of rifles, 
and the striking with knives did not wax 
feeble. Old Ben wiped his sweaty brows, 
and delivered his mouth of a copious vol- 
ume of tobacco juice, as he exclaimed, — 

“It’s a scrimmage, boys. It re- 
minds me of the old fights with the greas- 
ers.” 

“ And it's likely to be tougher before it 
ends,” said Sergeant Jones. “ Yonder is 
another body of the reds. It looks as if we 
should have our hands full.” 

Ben cast a despairing glance in the direc- 
tion indicated by the other’s finger, and saw, 
outlined against the horizon, a band of 
horsemen that was sweeping with wonder- 
ful speed toward them. 

“Plagne take the murderin’ devils! why 
can’t they stay at home? Well, we’re in 
for it for all I see. Don’t waste your shots, 
boys, and die a fighting.” 

A look of dark, gloomy ferocity settled up- 
on the stern faces of white soldier and Pon- 
ca brave, as they saw the danger encompass- 
ing them. All, indeed, seemed lost, but 
those brave men, although they saw the 
chances were against them, would die with 
their faces to the foe. 

So they fought on, little recking what 
wounds they received so that they struck 
down a hated Sioux. More than one drip- 
ped gore, their own as well as that which 
Fg splashed upon them from the heart of a 
oe. 

All at once, Ben gave a great yell. Look- 
ing out upon the approaching band of horse- 
men, his keen eye had caught the gleam of 
blue that clothed each gallant rider. 

The Sioux seemed to have identified the 
cavalcade at the same moment, for, with 
vengeful, disappointed howls, they all leap- 
ed to their horses, and dashed away in the 
opposite direction, leaving half the!r num- 
ber dead or wounded on the ground. The 
battle was over. 

Ben was dancing a regular hornpipe when 
the column of armed men, riding in com- 
pact order, rode up to the wood; but he 
ceased his dancing as he saw the leader of 
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the band dismounting, and walked forward 
decorously with the lieutenant to greet the 
new-comers. 

“ Glad to see you, major, al, grasp- 

the hand of the gray-haired officer. 
“Your arrival was most opportune. But 
how in this world’ did you come up this 
way?” 

“ A scout brought in word that Mudhole’s 
band was out a pillaging and a murdering. 
That, together with your prolonged absence, 
induced Colonel Stevens to send me out. I| 
rode up this way because Mudhole would 
aeadin | retreat in this direction. How 
many of you are left?” 

“ Ano Bill and Sam are gone. The rest 
of us bid fair to be in condition to do 
battle again with the redskins. But we owe 
our lives to this noble Ponca and his 
braves.” 

Hal nodded toward Iron Eye, who stood 
a little way off, contemplating the dead body 
of his enemy, the Sioux chief, 

Major Roberts went up, and spoke with 
the Indian. He knew the Ponca well, and 
the noble chief responded warmly. 

“Standing Bear is among the lodges of 
his tribe,” he said in reply to one of the ma- 
jor’s questions, “Iron Eye only came out 
to search for his daughter, Bright Smile, 
whom he feared had been seized by his 
Sioux enemies. The Ponca braves will 
march back by sunset.” 

“You have done a good thing today,” 
said Major Hal, “in ridding the earth of 
this monster,” pointing to Mudhole. “He 
was the ugliest and most feared warrior on 
the frontier. The Sioux cannot be so un- 
easy now that he is gone. Many a ruined 
homestead, many an outraged woman, owed 
their fate to this brutal, vindictive brave.” 

“ The lieutenant settled his hash for him,” 
observed Ben. “You ought to have seen 
the fight.” 

“You were unwise to risk your life in 
that manner,” said Major Roberts, when 
the full particulars had been related to him. 
“He should have been shot down on the 
spot.” 

“That is what I told him, Major,” cried 
Ben. 


bo | only did it in order to save the llves of 


my men,” answered Hal. “I am not sorry 
that I accepted his challenge.” 

“ But if you had been killed, a dozen men 
could not have compensated for your single 
life. I am in no mood for scolding, how- 
ever, so we will have no words.” 

Measures were now taken to bury the 
dead, and most of the forenoon was occu- 
pied with that labor, At noon a hearty re- 

t was partaken of buffalo and antelope 
meat, after which the whites and Poncas 
peer’ for separate lines of march. 

ight Smile kissed her friends, Bertha and 


Lu, God-speed was said on both sides, and 

red warriors and blue-coated soldiers sepa- 

rated, one party riding westward and the 

wey journeying to the east toward Fort 
andail. 


CHAPTER XV. 
FINAL EVENTS. 


* is unnecessary to detail what followed. 
The fort was reached in safety, and the 
homeless and bereaved pioneers rested 
a while within its protecting walls, the 
guests of the generous garrison. 

Before they separated the officers and 
soldiers of the fort assembled one afternoon 
in the commandant’s quarters, to witness 
the marriage of Lieutenant Fleming and 
Miss Lu Castlemain. . 

The ceremony was soon concluded, and 
the congratulations that were poured upon 
the happy couple would have done you 
good to hear, 

Dick and Bertha Howe stood near by, in- 
terested spectators. Old Ben, Sergeant 
Jones, and the ranchman were at their side. 
A festal time followed, and all were happy. 

Goliah was in his element, and none per- 
haps were more sincere in their expressions 
of joy, than was the burly negro. 

“Golly!” he cried, as he shook hands 
over and over again with Hal and Lu, “dis 
is de happiest day of my life. ’Clare I did 
n’t spec no sech ting when de Sioux had 
you down, Massa Hal.” 

“You may congratulate yourself then 
Goliah, by the thought that you are yourself 
the cause of all this happiness,” said the hap- 
py bridegroom. “ Certainly, if you had not 
split that Indian’s head open with your 
hatchet, I should not be here, and there 
would have been no wedding. Have you 
had all the cake you wanted? 

“ Lors, yes; I's a most busted, an’ I ’m 
gwine wild wid joy,” and the darky cut a 
dextrous pigeon’s wing that brought down 
upon him the compliments of the whole 
party. 

In process of time the ranchman, Howe, 
rebuilt on the site of his ruined home, and 
he and Bertha began housekeeping again. 
ae Bertha did not remain with her father 
on 

ts it to be wondered that she preferred 
going away witha younger man?” And 
cannot the reader guess who that young 
man was?” 

Our hero, Dick, after laboring a year for 
Mr. Howe, went back to the old ranch and 
erected a large and comfortable farmhouse 
on the site of the old one. Before another 
twelve months he had Bertha safely domi- 
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ciled there. Unlike old Jacob, our hero did 
not serve fourteen years, or even seven, for 
his bride. She went promptly, and with the 
ready consent of her father. voy old 
Laban was not there to speculate in his 
daughter’s attractions. 

oday there is not a happier home than 


the one on the peaceful, rolling Niobrara, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Dick Castlemain pass 
the years away. 

As for Bright Smile, the Ponca, we all 
know her. The name of the graceful and 
spirited Indian girl is a household word in 
most American homes. 


A MARVELOUS ESCAPE. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


ANY years ago, two Moravian mis- 
sionaries, who were stationed in Lab- 
rador, at a place called Nain, set outona 
journey, in a sledge over the ice, to one of 
their settlements situated further north. 
They started early in the morning. The 
weather was all that could be wished to fa- 
vor their journey. In those northern re- 
gions the air is clear and biting, to an ex- 
tent never known in more temperate cli- 
mates. The members of their party were 
each wrap and anticipated a 
leasant ride. Their sledge was drawn by 
ogs, and driven by an Esquimaux Indian. 
Another sledge followed, in which were oth- 
er natives, who were friends of the missiona- 
ia among them was a woman and her 
child. 

The whole party were in high spirits. 
They had one hundred and fifty miles to go, 
which they expected to accomplish in about 
two days, as most of the way was over the 
{frozen sea, and the sledges ran with ease, 
and the dogs were fresh and in full vigor. 
After they had journeyed some hours, and 
were a long distance from the shore, upon 
the clear, glistening ice that covered the 
ocean, they met a sledge containing some 
strange Esquimaux Indians. ‘These natives 
were hastening for the land as rapidly as 
possible. They barely stopped a moment, 
and advised the missionaries to return at 
once to the shore. They gave no reasons 
for their advice, and, as the missionaries 
could see no cause for returning, it was not 
heeded by them. The weather was fair. 
Hardly a cloud was seen in the sky. The 
frozen ocean, as far as the eye could reach, 
was as motionless as though the treacher- 
ous waves beneath were chained forever. 
Not many moments passed, however, before 
their driver thought he perceived what is 
callled a ground swell under the ice. He 
jumped from the sledge. Lying down, he 


placed his ear upon the frozen surface. 
then distinctly heard a hollow grating and 
roaring noise, that seemed as if ascending 
from the abyss beneath. The travelers now 
quickened the pace of their dogs. Soon the 
motion of the sea under the ice was more 
perceptible. The drivers turned for the 
shore, and urged the dogs to their utmost 
speed. The wind soon began to blow, and 
dark clouds seemed to rise up almost as if 
by magic from the horizon. The ice began 
to break. It opened here and there, in fis- 
sures and cracks, one or two feet wide. 
These were rapidly crossed by the frighten- 
ed company, and still they urged forward 
their dogs on their perilous way. 

But now the warning signs increased. As 
the sun descended to the west, the wind 
rose toastorm. The snow, upon the rocks 
and mountainous ledges of the coast, was 
violently driven up by occasional gusts, and 
filled the atmosphere. The ground swell in- 
creased so much, that the vast body of ice, 
upreared by a troubled ocean Gisenth, 
heaved fearfully in many places, and rose 
slowly like gathering waves. The sledges 
no longer moved swiftly and smoothly along, 
but could with difficulty be preserved from 
overturning. Loud noises, too, were heard 
in the distance, resembling discharges of 
cannon, occasioned by the breaking up of 
the ice. The Esquimaux eagerly strove to 
reach the shore; but it soon appeared evi- 
dent that the ice would burst midway be- 
tween them and the land. As they neared 
the coast the prospect before them was truly 
terrific. The ice was grinding and breaking 
into a thousand pieces against the preci- 
pices, with a tremendous noise, whicl,, add- 
ed to the raging of the wind, and the snow- 
storm driving about in the air, utterly pre- 
vented their hearing or seeing anything dis- 
tinctly. It was with the utmost difficult 
the terrified dogs could be urged coward, 
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amid the rising and falling of the icy sea. 
The drivers paused a few moments, in a 
sort of mute despair, then, seizing the criti- 
cal moment, when the trembling mass dash- 
ed wildly to the level of the coast, they 
drove their sledges furiously along it, and 
succeeded in their hazardous attempt. 
They had hardly time to look arvund them 
after gaining the land, when that ~ of the 
ice from which they had just made their es- 
eape burst asunder, and the water forced it- 
self from below. In an instant the whole 
frozen mass, in the wildest imaginable ruin, 
broke loose. The vast surface, as far as the 
eye could reach, was crumbling, crushing, 
piling, and tossing itself madly, amidst a 
clamor utterly indescribable, and through 
which the braying of a thousand trumpets 
could no more have been heard than the 
puny voice of a child. 

The missionaries were overwhelmed with 
amazement at their marvelous eacape, and 
even the pagan Esquimaux expressed grati- 
tude to God on account of their deliverance. 
Their first care was to build a snow house, 
about thirty paces from the beach, and very 
glad were they to creep into its shelter, 
thanking God for this place of refuge from 
the stormy wind arid cold, which were so 
violent as to deprive them almost of breath 
and vital warmth. Having sung a hymn, 
the whole party lay down, and composed 
themselves to rest. The natives were all 
soon asleep, but the missionary Liehisch 
could not repose, owing in part to the 
dreadful roaring and tumult, and also he 
suffered severe pain from sore throat. His 
wakefulness saved the whole party from 
death in another form. 

About two o’clock in the morning, he per- 
ceived salt water dropping from the snow 
roof. He was just about to give the alarm, 
when a tremendous surf broke close to the 
hut, and carried away the slab of snow 
placed before the entrance. He instantly 
awoke the sleepers. One of the Esquimaux, 
with his knife, cut a passage through the 
side of the house, sath we each of the others, 
seizing a part of the baggage, rushed out. 
A poor woman with her child fled in terror 
to a neighboring eminence, whither they all 
followed, and took shelter behind a rock, 
which they had scarcely done, when a sec- 
ond wave swept away the snow hut. Cut- 
ting holes in the snow, they tried to find a 
partial covert, but during the remainder of 
the night they suffered much on account of 


the wind, sleet, and snow. As soon as the 
miserable hours of darkness were passed, 
they gazed around, and saw not a vestige of 
ice remaining. All before them was the 
open sea. 

As soon thereafter as possible, the Esqui- 
maux built a second hut, eight feet square 
and six feet high ; but now another terrible 
calamity pressed upon them. Famine, a 
fiercer enemy than cold,*came on apace; 
their slender stock of provisions, though 
doled out in pittances, could not possibl 
last long, and there was no prospect of their 
being able soon to quit this dreary place, 
and reach the home they had left. 

Only two ways were left for escape,— 
either to attempt the passage over the wild 
and unfréquentéd mountain, Kiglapeit, or 
wait for the sea to freeze again. A biscuit 


j and a half a day was the allowance for each. 


The poor natives were soon so sorely pinch- 
ed with hunger, that they devoured an old 
sack made of fish-skins. While they were 
at this strange meal they kept singing, 
“ You were a sack but a little while ago, but 
now you are food for us.” Their spirits, 
too, began to sink, but, happily, they found 
refuge from their miseries in sleep, as they 
possess the convenient rewas of being able 
to go to rest whenever they please, and can, 
if necessary, sleep for days and nights to- 
gether. 

Meanwhile the Moravians kept sad and 
anxiozs watch, looking forth wistfully from 
their snowy shelter over the wide waste 
around. The poor dogs had now fasted 
four days; and another source of disquiet 
was occasioned by the mildness of the air, 
which thawed the roof so that their clothes 
were thoroughly soaked, and they had not a 
dry place to lay on. At length, after re- 
maining six days in this miserable place, 
they resolved to attempt to return to Nain. 
There was only one way to effect this; and 
their Esquimau driver ran forward as a 
sort of pioneer to find the track. The 
brethren followed with theirsledge. It was 
a weary, fearful journey. They made a 
last meal of the remainder of their provis- 
ions, and, by dint of boldness and skill, ar- 
rived at length at Nain, to the great joy of 
the whole settlement, and especially of their 
families, who had been reduced almost to 
despair of ever soyy them again. 

This is but one of the many perils and 

s of which the Moravians speak in 
their mission to or. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. BriccGs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to May Pussies. 


74.— Love-Apple. 
75. — Abductor. 
— Abgregation. 


81. — Abhorrence. 
82.— Abhorrency. 
83. — Aberuncate. 
84. — Aberuncator. 


— Abecedarian. 
78. — Falconer. 


Faliibility. 
88. — 


85. — Radicalness. 
— Sagely. 

87. — Ryot, tyro. J 

89. — T hrea T 


Abhominable. 
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90.— Beau K, Comet. 
91.— Bartholomew. 


92.— A Charade. 
There lived once a whole, an old German, 
Who had issued a tyrannous firman. 
His people did first it; 
For, after they cursed it, 
O'er his last there was preached a long sermon. 
CoMET. 
Word Anagrams. 
93 — All tang. 99. — Many a mill riot. 
94. — O Ira can. 100. — Sick nag. 
95. — Main basis. 101. — Ma can rest. 
—Acubicass. 102.— Tiff at ocean. 
-—A sacred lot. 103.— Clean my altars. 
— M. Chase. 104.— A scarlet man. 
MUFTI. 


105. — Half Square. 

Not furnished with shields; tremulous; to 
stammer; white fish; miry; winged; tangles; 
single; the first note in Guido’s musical scale; a 
letter. ComET. 

106.— A Diamond. 

A letter; to look with one eye; purposes; 

swamps; ripened ovaries; a voracious salt-water 


fish; emboldens; baskets (obsolete); protracts ; 
a town of Spain; a letter. Pui A. DELrny. 


107.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
In offer, not in take; 
In tremble, not in shake ; 
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In arrow, not in gun; 
In mother, not in son; 
In banner, not in flag; 
In jester, not in wag; 
In narrow, not in long; 
In supple, not in strong. 
A lighted torch the whole will be: 
It gives the folks a chance to see. 
GASPARD RAYNOR. 
Transpositions. 
108.— Transpose to cover, and get a coffee 
ouse. 
109. — The head (Prov. Eng.), and get to fuse. 
110. — Unfledged, and get ready. 
111. — To cut, and get mournful music. 
112.— A species of garlic, and get defects. 
113. — To take away, and get a large number. 
114. — Obtained from the price of apples, and 
get to call for. ENGLISH Boy. 


115. — Diamond. 


A letter; a toy; a beverage; a household ves- 
sel; a letter. awe Knox. 


116.— A Square. 
A stalk; the ebb and flow of the sea; a place 
of happiness; to improve. 


Besstz L. Hewitt. 


117. — Transposition. 
Trans a country, and, I know, 
A Tink of links Solent will show. 


DELMONTE. 
Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before June 10, we will send 
a “library,” and, for the best original puzzle, a 
novelette. 

Solvers. 


Answers to the January puzzles were received 
from A. ag Khan, Ida May, J. D. L., English 
Boy, Birdie Brown, Eric Kedd, Mufti, Fannie 
Ray, _— L. Hewitt, Esher, Katie Smith, and 


Prise-Winners. 


Eric Kedd, for the best list of answers; Katie 
Smith, for the next-best list. RUTHVEN. 


Ruthven's Pussle Page. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 
[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.) 


[Everything intended for publication in this de- 

— must be sent to A. Brices, 

est Bethel, Maine. Wesolicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


PALM-LEAF LACE. 


Cast on ten stitches, and knit across plain. 

First Row. —Slip one, knit one, over, nar- 
row, over three times, narrow, over twice, purl 
two together. 

SECOND Row. — Over twice, purl two togeth- 
er, knit two, purl one, in next loop knit one and 

rl one, knit one, purl one, knit one, purl one, 

it two. 

THIRD Row.— Slip one, knit one, over, nar- 
row, knit one, over, narrow, knit four, over 
twice, purl two together. 

FourtH Row. — Over twice, purl two togeth- 
er, knit five, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit 
two. 


FirtH Row. — Slip one, knit one, over, nar- 
row, knit two, over narrow, knit three, over 
twice, purl two together. 

SixTH Row.— Over twice, purl two togeth- 
er, knit four, purl one, knit three, purl one, knit 
two. 

SEVENTH Row. —Slip one, knit one, over, 
narrow, knit three, over, narrow, knit two, over 
twice, purl two together. 

E1cHTH Row. — Over twice, purl two to- 
gether. knit three, purl one, knit four, purl one, 

t two. 

NINTH Row.— Slip one, knit one, over, nar- 
row, knit four, over, narrow, knit one, over twice, 
purl two together. — 

TENTH Row. — Over twice, purl two together, 
knit two, purl one, knit five, purl one, knit two. 

ELEVENTH Row.—Slip one, knit one, over, 
narrow, knit five, over, narrow, over twice, purl 
two together. P 

TWELFTH Row. — Bind off three, then take 
the stitch on the right hand needle and put it on 
the left hand needle, over twice, purl two togeth- 
er, knit five, purl one, knit two. 

This completes one scallop. It is a very pret- 
ty pattern. 


FLOOR MAT. 


Get one and a quarter yards of brown Turkish 
toweling, and coarse canvas enough that you 
may baste it over the centre and corners for mak- 


any pretty designs. After working them 


ing a fringe around the edge of the of the 
same color of zeph for the design. 

wit carpet, have 


FISHING-BOAT. 


To make a fishing-boat, take pasteboard, cut 
out the sides, ends, and bottom, in the shape of a 
boat, twelve or fourteen inches long, width in 
proportion. Sew together, fastening a seat 
across the end and middle at the same time; 
paint the whole brown, with name on the side. 

Get a small doll, and dress it in coat, trou- 
sers, and vest, and also a hat. With a little glue 
fasten him to the seat, so that he won’t fall out 
and drown. A young lady may accompany him. 
The fishing are of willow, with the bark 
scraped off, with a thread and a hook made from 
a pin attached. Small paddles, also, are neces- 


sary. 

Some tiny fish, of as natural a color as can be 
found, placed in the bottom of the boat, will 
show the skill of the fishers. 


FERN PATTERN. 


Cast on eighteen stitches. 

First Row.— Purl one, slip one, knit one, 
and pass the slipped stitch over, knit three, over, 
narrow, over, knit three, over, slip one,.knit one, 
and pass the slipped stitch oyer, make one, knit 
three, narrow. 

SEcoND Row. — Purl seventeen, knit one. 

THIRD Row. — Purl one, slip one, knit one, 
and pass the slipped stitch over, knit two, over, 
knit two, over, knit one, slip one, knit two to- 
gether, and pass the slipped stitch over, knit one, 
over, knit two, over, knit two, narrow. 

FourTH Row. — Same as second. 

FirtH Row. — Purl one, slip one, knit one, 
and pass the slipped stitch over, knit one, over, 
knit three, over, knit one, slip one, knit two to- 
gether, and pass the slipped stitch over, knit one, 
over, knit two, over, knit two, narrow. 

S1xTH Row. — Same as second. 

SEVENTH Row, — Purl one, slip one, knit one, 
and pass the slipped stitch over, make one, knit 
two, narrow, over, knit one, over, slip one, knit 
two together, and pass the slipped stitch over, 
make one, knit one, over, slip one, knit one, and 
pass the slipped stitch over, knit two, over, nar- 
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CURIOUS MATTERS: 


ANCIENT RELICS. — Samuel Martin, of Tilton, 
N. H., is in possession of a pocket compass and 
sun-dial combined, that came over in the May 
Flower. \t belonged to an ancestor of ,Mr. Mar- 
tin, and has been in the family ever since. The 
instruments are set in a heavy brass case, about 
two inches in diameter. Another person in New 
Hampshire, a lady, has a chair that came over in 
the Mav Flower. 


THE PRESERVATION OF MILK. — According 
to Professor Caldwell, of Cornell University, 
boric acid is the best antiseptic for preservin 
milk or keeping it sound for an unusual lengt 
of time. hen the temperature was 80 deg. 
Fahr., and milk soured in from twenty to twen- 
ty-two hours, he found that one part of boric 
acid, added to five hundred parts of milk, 
caused it to remain sweet fifty hours. Again, he 
found that one part of boric acid, added to one 
thousand parts of milk by weight, kept it sweet 
for the space of fifty hours, when the temperature 
was 72 deg. Fahr. When applied to milk warm 
from the cow, it kept it sweet and sound twice 
as long as milk not treated with it. No injury 
accrues to the milk from using one part of boric 
acid for one thousand parts of milk. Boric acid, 
he states, is not poisonous. He has partaken of 
milk thus preserved, and no harm resulted from 


the taking into the stomach. Borax is the prin- 
cipal ingredient in the antiseptic milk powders 


sold in England, and it is frequently used by 
some of our metropolitan milk-venders in the 
preservation of milk consigned to them from dis- 
tant country farms. 


To PRESERVE A CRACKED PICTURE.— An 
application which is said to answer the purpose 
of eserving a scaling or cracked picture very 
well, is made of a mixture of equal parts of lin- 
seed oil and methylated chloroform, which is to 
be poured over the painting if the colors are too 
brittle to bear the friction of a soft brush. After 
remaining on the surface of the picture for a day 
or two the excess of oi] may be removed by 
means of a piece of cotton wool, or a soft brush, 
a fresh portion of the preservative applied, and 
the excess removed as before. This process may 
be repeated from time to time until the colors are 
firmly fixed, when the painting will bear friction, 
and may be cleaned or varnished. It is recom- 
mended, however, to remove as much of the dirt 
from the picture as possible (if there be any) by 
careful washing with soft water, previously to 
making the above application. The mixture 
will not restore the cracks in a painting, but sim- 
ply fixes the colors, and, by rendering them very 
elastic, prevents the cracking from progressing 
further. A mixture of one part of methylated 
chloroform, and two of linseed oil, is used for 
reviving the colors of paintings. After washing, 
a 5 portion is rubbed over the picture with 
cotton wool, and on the following day the paint- 
ing is wiped over with a soft silk handkerchief. 

and chloroform, when used in the propor- 


tions given, possess the property —it is claimed 
— of restoring the faded colors of paintings, and 
of ate colors, which, by reason of age, 
have perished to the eye. 


BEATTY INVESTIGATED.— A Trip to Wash- 
fi , New Fersey.— A representative of the 
advertising department of this magazine visited 
the new mammoth Piano and Organ factory of 
Daniel F. Beatty, at Washington, New Jersey, a 
few days since, and thus speaks of the gigantic 
enterprise : — 

“ Leaving New York, foot of Barclay Street, a 
run of two hours brought us to the city made fa- 
mous by its present mayor, Hon. Daniel F. Beat- 
tv, who owns and controls one of the most exten- 
sive and well-organized factories on this hemis- 
ees where is manufactured his well-known and 

ighly prized pianos and organs. 

“ Our party was met by his private coach (run 
to all the principal trains for the sole accommo- 
dation of his visitors), and driven direct to the 
factory, where we, in a hurried manner, took a 
run through the acres of floor in the new factory 
devoted to the manufacture of his celebrated in- 
struments. We could hardly realize that this in- 
domitable man had, within five months, been 
burned out entire, and these immense structures 
had been erected and put in operation since, and 
now turning out thirty instruments a day, which 
we were assured would be doubled in thirty days, 
and trebled in ninety, for it must be remembered 
that the final finish on instruments in this new 
factory had but just began. If those who have 
spoken disparagingly of Mr. Baetty could take a 
look at these enormous works, as we did, com- 
mon justice would demand retraction for all they 
ever said. 

“ The treatment received from the proprietor, 
and the facilities given to look thoroughly into 
his business, showed an entire confidence in him- 
self, his system, and his instruments. At the 
well-known Beatty Building, in the heart of the 
city, he has the most magnificent and well-ar- 
ranged suite of office rooms on the continent, and 
busy, intelligent, and polite managers, corres- 
pondents, and clerks, attest to the perfect svstem 
necessary to the transaction of such a mammoth 
establishment. We listened to the music of the 
Beethoven Organ, now being so well advertised, 
for nearly an hour. ‘The instruments were taken 
at random from the lot, and we never heard bet- 
ter, sweeter toned reed organs than each proved 
to be, and it is yet a complete wonder to us that 
such a magnificent instrument, in appearance, 
in tone, and in variety, can be made for anything 
like the money he asks for it. Wecan see how 
upon such a scale, selling direct to the consumer, 
and having perfect organization, Mr. Beatty can 
outdo all competitors, but that they should be 
outdone to the extent they are, is vet a mystery. 
Success to Mayor Beatty and his efforts accom- 
plished in bringing these instruments within 
the reach of all. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A New Novel, AND A Goop ONE. — Mr. 
William H. Thomes, of the publishing house of 
Thomes & Talbot, and the author of several very 
popular stories of Australian life and adventures 
(he has been there in his earlier years), is en- 
gaged upon a new novel, to be issued as a serial 
in BALLou’s MONTHLY next vear, which he will 
entitle, “ The Belle of Australia, or Who am I?” 
This will prove an extra attractive feature in that 
popular magazine. — Boston Home Fournal. 


BALLOouU’s MAGAZINE. — BALLOU’s MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE has vastly jmproved within a year. 
Always interesting and original, it is now supe- 
rior in the style and selection of its articles. The 
April number is now ready.— Boston Daily 
World. 


A NEw AUSTRALIAN Story. — William H. 
Thomes, the editor of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, has 
written a new story, entitled “The Belle of Aus- 
tralia,” which will run serially through that mag- 
azine next year. Mr. Thomes’s stories of Cali- 
fornian and Australian life had a great run a few 
years ago. — Boston Folio. 


BALLou’s MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 
ZINE. — The April number of BALLovu’s ILLUs- 
TRATED MAGAZINE has thé welcome announce- 
ment that Mr. Wiliiam H. Thomes, the author of 
“The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” “The Bush- 


rangers,” “ Running the Blockade,” and so forth, 
will soon commence the publication of a story in 
BA.ovu’s, called “The Belle of Australia.” It 
will be of thrilling interest, and the best novel he 
ever wrote. Our readers should make a note of 
this fact, and be sure to get a copy of the maga- 
zine containing the commencement of the story, 
— West-Philadelphia Telephone. 


A New Nove. Promisep.—“ The Belle of 
Australia” is the title of a new serial romance, 
the publication of which will soon be commenced 
in BaLiov’s ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, the au- 
thor of which is William H. Thomes, one of the 
publishers of the magazine, and author of “ The 
Gold-Hun‘ers of Australia” and “The Bush- 
rangers,” books that have had a very large sale. 
— Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


A HIGH ComplIMENT FoR BALLov.— Hon. 
Thomas Drew, the literary editor of the Boston 
Sunday Herald, has the following high compli- 
ment to our magazine : — 

“ BALLOou’s MONTHLY for April is an excellent 
number. It contains quite as much reading mat- 
ter as its more pretentious rivals, all of which is 
very good ; and, as it is sold at one-half the price, 
it is no wonder that it continues to maintain its 
old-time popularity among those who desire to 
obtain a great deal of good reading matter for a 
small outlay.” 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. M. T.— Your lines are not quite poetic 
enough for our pages, and they were returned, as 
you requested. 


H. S. K.— “ The Rose by the Stile” will have 
to remain there: for a while, or until it wilts, as 
we sha’n’t pick it up. It is not as good as you 
usually write. 


L. Bette V.— You would not thank us for 
publishing your poems, after you had read them 
in print. e will return them to you if you will 
send a stamp. 


APPRECIATION. — Mrs. H. writes, “I like your 
magazine better and better each year. It is al- 
ways new and bright to me, and contains some- 
thing to interest every one.” 


S. S. A.— We have a little more time at pres- 
ent, and will attend to your request as soon as 
—. You must not blame us for the delay, 
or we have been very busy. 


G. B. G.— Many thanks for your kind invita- 
tion to visit this summer; but we do not 
know as yet if it will be convenient. We shall 
let you know in due season if the thing is possi- 
ble. We have no doubt but that you would 


make it pleasant for us, and that your place is all 
you represent. 


SALLIE B.— You may be able to milk a cow, 
but you can’t write musical poetry; and, to tell 
you the truth, we had rather see you at work at 
the cow than at lines that do not jingle or rhyme. 


FARMER. — Nice butter sells for all kinds of 
prices in Boston. Some grades are as low as 
twenty-five cents, and others as high as fifty and 
seventy-five cents, a pound. The last must be 
gilt-edged. 

H. S.— We can supply back numbers of , BAL- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE containing the commencement 
of the stories of “The Clenched Hand” and 
“The Boy Scout.” You can order through a 
newsdealer or direct from this office. Both sto- 
ries were begun in the January number. 


A YounG READER. — To preserve small birds, 
take out the entrails, open a passage to the brain, 
which should be scooped out through the mouth; 
introduce into the cavities of the skull and the 
whole body a mixture of salt, pepper, and alum, 
putting some through the gullet and whole length 
of the neck; then hang the bird ir a cold and 
airy place, first by the feet, that the body may be 
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smenagenens with the salt, and afterward by a 
thread passed through the under mandible of the 
bill, till it appears to be sweet; then hang it u 
in the sun or neara fire. After it is well § 
remove what remains louse of the mixture, and 
fill the cavity of the body with wool. 


To HALF A HUNDRED CORRESPONDENTS. — 
. The reason that you have not heard from us is 
because we have been busy, and did not desire to 
read manuscripts until we had leisure. We sup- 
posed that all our correspondents understood 
_ that; but it seems that they did not. 


Mrs. H. C, R., CALIFORNIA. — The fellow is a 
fraud. We have no traveling agents in Califor- 
' nia. Catch him, and hand him over to the po- 
lice. He is reported to be a German, and nine- 
teen or twenty years of age. Keep a lookout for 
him. He signs his name as W. O. Martens, but 
that may be a fictitious address. 


Miss I. M. H.— We learned from a corre- 
spondent, the other day, that you were recover- 
ing, and would soon be well. The announce- 
ment was received with pleasure, for we feared 
that it would be months before you were again 
well. Your amiable sister promised to keep us 
informed of your state of health, but she has neg- 
lected’to do so for some reason. Why can’t you 


now resume a pen that we regretted had to be 
laid aside? 


Mrs. H. S. L.— Mr. Thomes has been very 
much occupied for the past two months; so busy, 
in fact, that he could not read your manuscript or 
any other. -Now that his novel is finished, he 
will be able to write a letter to his correspondents- 


“once in a while, and to read the large pile of man 


uscripts which has accumulated in the last few 
weeks. The only way in which he could write a 
novel was to go ahead and write it, and let all 
other matters remain unattended to. Your sto- 
ries were very pleasant, and we liked them. We 
remember you, years ago, when you wrote much, 
and very acceptably, for us. 


Mrs. S. H., of Silver Springs, Colorado, writes 
as follows: “I like your magazine more and 
more, and think it is just splendid. I look for it 
each month, and always read it in preference to 
any other publication that comes to hand. It is 
worth to me more than the higher-priced serials, 
and my neighbors think the same, for they always 
want to borrow BALLovu’s in preference to other 
magazines, and sometimes I wish that they would 
not be so mean, but subscribe for it themselves. 
But that is hoping against hope. They had rath- 
er borrow of me. I expect to read with much 
pleasure Mr. Thomes’s story.” 


AN IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
A NEW AUSTRALIAN STORY BY WILLIAM H. THOMES. 
IN TWELVE PARTS.— EACH PART HANDSOMELY JLLUSTRATED. 


We have received so many communications in regard to the new story from the pen of Wi1- 
L1AM H. THOMES, author of “The Gold-Hunters,” “The Bushrangers,” “ Running the Blockade,” 
* A Slaver’s Adventures,” “Life in the East Indies,” “The Gold-Hunters in Europe,” “A 
Whaleman’s Adventures,” and so forth, that we deem it necessary to say that the novel is nearly 
completed, and will be ready for the next January number, the first part appearing in that issue, and 
each succeeding number until the story is completed, making in all twelve monthly parts. This nov- 
el promises to be the most brilliant that ever came from the author's pen. It is more than ten 
years since he wrote “ Running the Blockade,” a pronounced success; and only the most urgent en- 
treaty on the part of his recders induces him to undertake another work on Australian life, as he 
found it during a three-years’ residence in that distant land. It will be entitled “THE BELLE oF 
AUSTRALIA, OR WHO AM I?” It will appear in twelve numbers of BALLOU’s, and each part will 
be illustrated. Like “The Gold-Hunters” and “ The Bushrangers,” the scenes are laid in Mel 
bourne, Ballarat, and the forests and scrub of Australia, and is full of stirring incidents and adven- 
tures, with a touch of real love, misunderstanding, bad and good fortune, a little poetry, and a very 
acceptable denouement that will please every one but the most misantropic. 

Newsdealers and subscribers will notice the announcement, and be prepared for a treat in the nov- 
el line ; for this story cannot fail to be popular, and orders should be sent to the wholesale agents, 
and subscribers should renew as early as possible, so that there will be no disappointment in not re- 
ceiving the magazine containing the first installment of the romance. 


THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.isHers. 
Boston, April, 1882. 
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To Prepare Mustarp. —It is safe to have a 
tule for making the simple things in cooking, 
and so be sure of satisfactory and uniform re- 
sults. Here is an excellent rule for preparing 
mustard for the table. Take two tablespoonfuls 
of mustard, one tablespoonful of flour, mix them 
well while dry, then take half a cupful of stron 
vinegar, fill the cup with water, stir the mustar 
and flour with this, cook it as you would boiled 
custard; when it is thick enough take it from the 
fire, and add one teaspoonful of sugar. 


GoosEBERRY VINEGAR. — Squeeze a quantity 
of partly ripe gouseberries through a linen cloth, 
expose it, in a jug uncorked, to the sun for 
a week or more. The jug must be filled to the 
brim when it is set to work, and a bowlful of 
berry juice prepared in order to fill it up 
Saily as it evaporates in fermentation. When it 
has worked, bottle it, and keep it well corked. 
This is delicious to use for the table, and for 
making raspberry vinegar. 


SourrLe.— Whites of eight eggs, 
velks of four two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
half a teas ul of almond extract. Beat to- 

her the yelks of the eggs and sugar; beat to 
roth the whites, and stir into yelks and sugar, 
flavor with the almonds, put into a battered dish, 
and bake twelve minutes. Serve instantly, or it 
fails, and is not nice. 


HorsrorD's AciD PHOSPHATE should be 
taken by those who perform mental labor. It 
acts as a brain-food, and is particularly recom- 
mended for Wakefulness, Hysteria, and other 
diseases of the nervous system. For loss of ap- 
petite it is invaluable. 


INDIAN BrREAD.— Into one pound of com 
‘meal rub half a teas ful of salt, and one of 
soda, a tablespoonful of lard or butter, and mix 
with one beaten egg,and three cups (one and 
one-half pints) of sour milk. Bake forty or fifty 
minutes in a buttered It is very good thus; 
some will prefer the tion of a little sugar or 
molasses. 


CHICKEN Pi18.— Two chickens, veal, and 
ham, mushrooms, parsley, pepper, and salt. Cut 
the chicken as for fricassee, cover the bottom of 
the pie-<dish with — of veal and ham, season 
with chopped mushrooms and parsley, pepper 


and salt; then add gravy; next place the chicken 
in neat order, and in each cavity put slices of 
hard-boiled eggs, repeat the seasoning, and 
sauce, lay a few slices of ham on the top, cover 
pie with paff paste, ornament it with leaves 
_ paste, egg it over with a 

t 


and 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


ROCHESTER JELLY CAKE. — One tumbler of 
jelly, two cups of sugar, three eggs, two thirds of 
a cup of butter, one cup of sweet milk, three 
cups of flour, one cup of chopped raisins, one 
quarter of a pound of citron, one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, one-half teaspoonful of cloves, one- 
half teaspoonful of allspice, a little salt and nut- 
meg, one teaspoonful of molasses. Mix the but- 
ter and sugar together, acd eggs, flour, and milk, 
with one-half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
it, and one teaspoonful of cream of tartar in the 
flour; bake half this mixture in two square or 
oblong pans. To the other half add molasses, 
chop and stoned raisins, citron, sliced fine, 
cinnamon, clove, allspice, nutmeg, and a tea- 
spoonful of flour. Bake this, and when both 
plain and fruit cake are done, put the sheets to- 
gether, with a layer of very rich jelly between. 
Cut in thin slices for the table. If baked in one 
a an, without fruit, pouring in dark and 
light batter alternately, it makes a handsome 
marble cake. 


BUTTERED Lobster. — Boil and break up the 
lobster, take out the meat, cut it into small bits, 
and put it into a stew-pan, with plenty of fresh 
butter, a little pepper, salt, and vinegar, and stir 
till it is hot. Surround the mince on the dish 
when served with a border of watercress, bright- 
ened here and there with a lobster claw. 


Hunters’ Puppinc. — Two pounds of grated 
bread, two pounds of currants, oné pound of cit- 
ron, cut fine, one pound of suet, chopped, one 
pound of sugar, one pound of raisins, stoned and 
cut, flavoring to taste, nine eggs, half an ounce 
of mace, cloves, and cinnamon. Mix these in- 


gredients well together, adding the last, 
which should be well beaten. l or pal for 
five hours. 


WHITE GLYCERINE 
skin, and removes all faults of t 
Try Pearl’s White Glycerine Soap. 


the 
complexion. 


Jam Sauce. — This is an easy sauce to make 
for puddings. Take a tablespoonful of raspber- 
ry jam, two tablespoonfuls of water, half an ounce 
of powdered sugar, and half a teaspoonful of 
butter; put in water first, then butter, and next 
sugar, and then add jam; wher: it is nearly boil- 
ing take it off, and add a wineglassful of sh 
or brandy, or, instead of water, you can use 
red wine. 


Drxre Brscurr. — Three — of flour, two 
two tablespoonfuls of lard, one small cup 

of yeast, one cup of milk; mix at eleven o'clock, 
roll out at four, and cut with two sizes of cutters, 


putting the smaller one on top ; let rise until sup- 
per. bake twenty minutes. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE PATTER OF THE SHINGLE. 


When the angry passion gathering 
In my mother’s face I see, 

And she leads me in the bedroom, 
Gently lays me on her knee, 
Then I know that I will catch it, 
And my flesh in fancy itches, 

As I listen for the patter 
Of the shingle on my breeches. 


Every tinkle of the shingle 
Has an echo aud a sting, 
And a thousand burning fancies . 
Into active being spring ; 
And a thousand bees and hornets 
*Neath my cout-tail seem to swarm 
As I listen to the patter 
Of the shingle, oh! so warm. 


In a splutter comes my father, 
Whom I supposed bad gone, 
To survey the situation, 
And tell her to lay 1t on; 
To see her bending o’er me 
As I listen to the strain 
Played by her and by the shingle 
In a wild and weird refrain. 


When a sudden intermission 

Comes between the shingle’s rousers, 
I say, “‘ Strike me gently, mother, 

Or you "ll spile my Sunday trousers.” 
She stops a moment in her work, 

And, crowding back a cough, 
Remarks, “ I had not thought of that: 

My son, just take them off.” 


Holy Moses and the angels! 
Cast your pitying glances down; 
And thou, O family doctor! 
Put a good soft poultice on. 
And may I with fools aud dunces 
Everlastirgly commingle 
If e’er I say another word 
When mother wields the shingle, 


Hoffenstein was busily engaged scolding Her- 
man for not polishing alot of brass jewelry there 
was in the show-casé, when a thin, stoop-shoul- 
pon ea countryman entered the store, and in- 

uired, — 
. “ Have vdu got any good jeans pants here?” 

“Certainly, my frent,” replied Hoffenstein, 
“ ve makes specialty uf goods in dot line, und ve 

competition. If ve sell anyting und you 
don’t like it, you géts your money or some- 
ding else in exchange, you know. Vas you a 
farmer?” 

“ Yes, sir, I live up on Red River.” 

“Vell, den you need a bair of bants like dese,” 
said Hoffenstein, pulling out a sky-blue pair from 


a pile of clothing on the counter. “Dey vos de 
genervine doe-skin, und vill last de whole year 
oud, you know.” 

The countryman took the trousers to the light, 
examined the texture of the cloth, and then, 
shaking his head knowingly, said, — 

“There ’s too much cotton in them, they will 
shrink.” 

“ Of course, my frent, dey vill shrink, but vait, 
und I tells you someding. If a man vat owns a 
pank or keeps a store come here, I don’t sell him 
that kind uf pants. Vy? Because dey vas made 
exbressly for de farming business. y vas de 
dermometer bants, und a blessing to every far- 
mer vat vears a bair uf dem. Dv you know, m 
frent, dose bants vill dell you exactly vat de ve 
der vill be. Ven it vas going to be vet und cold, 
dose bants vill begin to shrink up, und ven it vas 
going to be dry und varm dey comes right down, 
you know. years ago I sellsa bair uf dem 
to a man vat vas name Vilkins, und efer since 
den he makes good crops, ven de oder beople 
don’t make noding, because he always knows i 
his dermometer bants vat de vedder vill be. Af- 
der a vile de beople in de neighborhood finds 
oud de segret of Vilkins’s success, und at de be- 
ginning uf de blanting season, you know dey 
comes for dirty miles around, und if dey sees 
Vilkin’s bants crawling up his legs dey hold off, 
und vaits for a change, but if his bants vay down 
dey goes right back home, und puts in de crop. 
Dink uf it, my frent. Mit de dermometer bants 
you can dell exactly ven to put in cabbage seed, 
und to blant corn, dwice as better as mit any al- 
manac, beside, ven de vedder gets so cold und 
vet dat de bants goes up under your arms, you can 
sew buttons on de front, und vear dem as a vest.” 

When Hoffenstein finished the yarn concern- 
ing the trousers, the countryman smiled, and, turn- 
ing on his heel, left the store. 

“Did you see de vay dot man acted, Her- 
man?” said Hoffenstein angrily. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the clerk. 
more you try to 

p some le along, more, tam, 
don’t get any tanks for ie = 


A man with an unshaven face and a meditative 
air climbed to the bench of the police court re- 
cently, and said to his honor, — 

“Look a here, I ‘ve got something on m 
mind that’s botherin’ mea heap, and I Pred. 
in thinkin’ as how you might — me out of it.” 

t, 


“All right. Let ’s hear said the court 
good-naturedly. 

“ Supposin’ I was a fellow that cracked banks, 
and broke open tills, and knocked people on the 
head for their money?—a regular out and out 
bad un, you know,” 

The court in surprise surveyed the speaker 
from head to foot. 

“Oh, you need n’t size me up,” the man inter- 
rupted. “A white linen tie may do service 


where a hemp oughter be, and a striped 
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ulster may cover a multitood o’ sin. There ’s no 
tellin’. So supposin’ I was a bad egg of extra 
quality, and a puttin’ up a job to clean out a rich 
old file’s house when I sees his darter, and falls 
in love with her away to the top of my hat-band. 
Well, the gal kinder takes to me, and I'm a fig- 

rin’ on reformin’, an’ winnin’ her, and gettin’ 
fhe old man’s tin. D’ you see?” 

“Quite clearly,” said his honor. “A very 
laudable pur’ 

“ You bet,” the narrator complacently observed. 
“But there ’s a hitch in my happiness,” he went 
on; “for 1 find out that the gal hankers after a 
lumtum sort of a fellow, with a four-in-hand 
which his father has give him when he went into 
bankruptcy for the fifth time, and the treacher- 
= — is a goin’ to give me the good-by. 

The court nodded affirmatively. 

“TI a’n’t done nothin’ agin the lor so far, eh ?” 
he continued. 

“ No, there is nothing that you have mentioned 
that could be legally construed into a misde- 
meanor.” 

The man seemed quite relieved. 

“But I’m bound to get square with that team,” 
he continued; “so one dark night I brings my 
pals around, and we climbs up the ore 
and lays at the parlor winder when the young fel- 
ler comes a lovin’, and when he and the gal is to- 

ther, I bounces inter the room, and gives it to 

im right and left with a ten-inch bowie knife, 
and we takes all the jools we kin get a hold of, 
and we set the house afire, and I carried off the 


“ What do you mean ?” cried his honor, quite 
horror-stricken . “Be careful what you say, 
or 


“Oh, don’t worry,” interrupted the other, 
naively. “I don’t play a card without lookin’ at 
my hand. What I want tu know is what all 
them offences is worth? Let ’s figger. How 
much for takin’ the jools ?” 

“ Five years, at the least.” 

The man pondered for a moment. 

“ And the gal?” he then asked. 

“ A still heavier pendlty.” 

More profound reflection. 

“ Anda settin’ the house on fire?” 

“ Imprisonment for life.” 

“ And a knifein’ the young feller ?” 

“Hanging, you fool. Are you a lunatic to 
come here to tell me this? you seriously 
mean to denounce yourself?” 

“Denounce! Ha, ha! Why, jedge, you ’re 
clean off the track. I was only supposin’ all 
that. You see I’ve been on the rvad witha 
theatrical combination, and I ’m a thinkin’ o’ 
startin’ in business meself, and gettin’ up a 
dramar. See? But I'ma werry particlar man, 
and, though the piece is a goin’ to be a red-hot, 
blue-fire, and blazes sensation, I want lots o’ 
facts to bolster it up. I must have the lor in the 
play dead straight, so I jest dropped in to have 
a talk with you about it. Now, supposin’” — 

But his honor interrupted. 

“ My nerves can stand a pretty stiff,” he said, 
“but if you put yourself into any more such vio- 
lent hypothetical positions I ’m afraid that the 
illusion will be so perfect that I "ll have to lock 
you.up any way. So get out while you ’ve time.” 

The meditative man looked at him reproach- 


fully, but grabbed his hat, and acted on the sug- 
gestion all thc samc. 


A WISE PROVISION OF NATURE. 
'T is said that thirty inches span 
The average woman’s waist, 
And just so long the arm of man; 
So, when ’t is snugly placed - 
Around the damsel whom one treasures, 
There is conformity of measures. 


How admirable are thy works, 
O Nature kind aud dear! 
For, spite of all thy quips and quirks, 
And various doings queer, 
Thou mouldest waists of proper bias, 
While arms to fit thou dost supply us. 
Eusot Ryper. 


The following are the fashions for the month. 

Successful society people will wear their noses 
turned up. 

Shirts will be put on over the head, trousers 
will not. 

Boots and shoes will he worn out. 

Large checks will be indispensable at summer 
hotels. 

Gentlemen’s shirts will be without collar 
tons at the back, as usual. 

Terra cotta red will be fashionable for bottle 


noses. 

Small boys will bathe in buff this summer. 

Hair-pins will be used by gentlemen this sea- 
son to clean pipes. 

Boarding-house butter will wear its hair parted 
in the middle. 

Puffs are much in favor with circus advance 
agents. 

False teeth with gold clasps will be worn by 
elderly ladies. 

ies engaged in the laundry business will 

ae their sleeves rolled up during business 

ours. 

Trousers are still worn tucked in the boots, a 
4a cowyard, in rural districts. 


anniversa- 


Many are interested in 
t sty 


ries, and so we give herewith bo 
and the new. 

First anniversary. — Iron. 

Fifth anniversary. — Wooden. 

Tenth anniversary. — Tin. 

Fifteenth anniversary. —C 

Twentieth anniversary. — China. 

Twenty-fifth anniversary. — Silver. 

Thirtieth anniversary. — Cotton. 

Thirty-fifth anniversary. — Linen. 

Fortieth anniversary. — Woolen. 

Forty-fifth anniversary. — Silk. . 

Fiftieth anniversary. — Golden. 

Seventy-fifth anniversary. — Diamond. 

The above is the old style; and we Will give 
the new, which is as follows: — 

Sugar wedding. — A marriage with an attend- 
ant suite. 

Tin wedding. — One that “ pans out ” well. 

ding. — Marrying one addicted to 
the glass. 


Silver wedding. — Marrying a graybeard. 
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Golden wedding. — When the groom is a mi- 
nor, and the bride a little vain. 

Diamond wedding. — When the “ washings” 
are large. 


A little boy wanted a drum. His mother, 
wishing to o him an impressive lesson, sug- 
gested that if he should — it he might re- 


ceive one. So at night, when ready for he 
knelt down and in 


“ Now I lay me down to sleep: 

(I want a drum!) 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
{I want a drum !J 

If I should die before I wake, 
{I want a drum!) 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.t 
{I want a drum!)” 


His father, who had been let into the secret, 
had, meanwhile, quietly placed-a drum on the 
bed. As the youngster rose, and his eyes fell on 
the drum, he exclaimed, in an emphatic manner, 
that banished all serious thoughts from the 
minds of his listeners, — 

“ Where the devil did that drum come from ?” 


Shriek after shriek rent the ambient air, rever- 
berated through echoing space, and at last was 
lost in the infinite azure of the clouds’ domain. 
Behind a tender sapling, just budding into sum- 
mer splendor, crouched a ‘ovely and beautiful 
maiden, from whose trembling lips proceeded the 
shrieks so poetically described above. Her eyes 
stared in insane affright. The rose blush of her 
cheeks had flown, leaving her classic and fault- 
less features as pallid and lifeless as marble. 
Her bosom heaved like a loose garment on a 
clothes-line in a wind storm. Her handsome, 
shapely hands were clasped in utter agony, and 
every atom of her being betokened awful fear 
and tearless supplication. 

Why was this thus ? What the unholy cause 
of this fair young woman’s great fright and fear ? 
Who will guess the conundrum, remove the dan- 
ger, and snatch the prize? Read further on. 

Across the street from the maiden fair to see 
cometh a cow; a muley,atthat. Is the cow 
rampant and raging? No. Is she attacking the 
maiden? No. Has she any designs upon the 
maiden? None whatsoever. Then why is. the 
maiden so badly scared? Do you drop? 

ust turning the corner yonder is — 
D’Earnaught. He is the proud scion of a title, 
and landed Portuguese papa. He is traveling in 
America to finish his education, and forget that 
little unpleasantness in the old country. He has 
been courting Fannee Smithee, but has not pro- 

d. The latter fact is what is troubling Fan- 
nee’s gizzard. She catches a glimpse of Vallejo 
as he turns the aforesaid corner. Hence, this 
little scene.. 

Vallejo, with the knightly courage of his an- 
cestors, gallantly rushes to the reccue. He saves 
the young ror by driving away the mu- 
ley cow. All he does is to vociferate threaten- 


ly, — 
Yil Scoot!” 
The cow turns aside, and Vallejo turns to 


Fannee. He catches her in his arms. He has 
nothing else to catch her in. 

For a moment she lies senseless, but terribly 
heavy, in his arms. Her closed eyes, prettily 

rted lips, the returning blush to the cheeks, the 
Shamenee of her shapely hands, all did their 
work. She had caught the sucker. 

He kissed her fondly, and she opened her eyes 
widely, wonderingly, as heroines always do in 
such cases. Then she concealed her face on his 
shoulder, as he passionately pleaded his love. 
After due hesitation of several seconds, and a 
well-rehearsed show of maidenly modesty, she 
accepted him. 

They are married now. 

_ He does n‘t know how she got the drop or. 

him. 

an would n’t make any difference to him if he 
id. 

Unconsciously, however, he has learned to 
hate all kinds of cows; muley most especially. 

The end. 


_ A Missouri correspondent relates the follow- 
ing: — 

©. Grandpa,” said four-year-old, “do you like 
candy?” 

“ Of course I do,” said — 

“ Well, then,” with a merry little laugh, “if I 
was you I ’d buy some.” 


“Mrs. Smith,” said a liitle visitor, who had 
that dreaded childish complaint, the whooping 
cough, and had been kept at home, and away 
from her playmates, until she thought evervbody 
was afraid to be near her, “ Mrs. Smith, if I go 
out in the back yard to play will your chickens 
catch the hootin’ toff?” 


“Do you know, my dear,” she said suddenly, 
as she looked up from her piece-work, “do you 
know that next week will be the twentieth anni- 
versary of our wedding? ” 

“Is that so? By George, how time flies! 
Why, I had no idea of it.” 

“Yes, we have been married almost twenty 
long years,” she continued, with something of a 
sigh. “You have been a good husband to me, 
darling.” 

“And you have deen a blessed little wife to 
me, Susan. Come here till I kiss you. There!” 

“I was thinking today —I was thinking of — 


“Of that sickly faced baboon who used to go 
home with you from prayer-meeting before I 
knew you?” he 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Who, but that Brace fellow, of course.” 

“ Why, George, he was not such a bad fellow.” 

“Was n’t, ch? Well, I'd like to know of a 
worse one. He did n’t know enough to chew 

utty, and thers you were as good as engaged to 
im.” 

“ Yes, George, but you know you were keeping 

comenny at the same time with that Helen Per- 
ins. 

That n’t Miss Per- 
ins one of the loveliest prettiest young 

ladies in Liverpool ?” 
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She had teeth like a 
orse. 
“She had, ech? How about that stoop-shoul- 
dered, white-headed Brace?” 
“And such big feet as she had! Why, 
= she was the laughing stock of the town.” 
“ Not much she was n he was a young la- 
dy who would have made a model wife. 
“Then why did n’t you marry her, and all her 
moles, and warts, and mushroom = ai 
“Don't talk that way tome! Her eyes were 
as nice as yours.” 
“They was n't!” 
“They was! I believe you are sorry you did 
n’t marry Brace.” 
“ And I know you are sorry because you did 
n’t marry that beautiful and accomplished Miss 


I thought you said that I had 
ood husband to you!” 
did n’t you call me your blessed little 


wife?” 
Then he plumped down, and to read the 


mortgage sale advertisements in the paper; and 
she picked up her sewing, and gave the cat a gen- 


tle kick. These old things will come up now 
and then, and somehow neither side ever gets 
entirely over them. 


“ Here is a sketch,” said the poet 
Unto the editor gray, 

“ Which I tossed me off in an idle hour, 
To pass the time away.” 


“* Here is a club,” was the answer, 
In a bland and smiling way, 

“With which I frequently toss me off 
Six poets in a day.” 


“T see that a Frenchman has got a patent for 
canned energy,” observed Mrs. Spoopendyke, as 
she picked up a lot of cut-steel beads on a 
needle, and began sewing them on medallions for 
dress-trimming. 

“ Got a what?” interrupted Mr. Spoopendyke, 
who was blacking his boots. 

“Yes. He says he can put strength up in 
bundles, and send it anywhere, so they can run 
ships and things without steam. He sent ever 
so much over to Scotland.” 

“What circus bill have you been reading 
now ?” queried Mr. Spoopendyke, glaring at his 
wife. 

“It’s so,” she replied. “I sawit in the Zag/e. 
He does it up like preserves, and it lasts ever so 
long, and it ’s just as fresh and strong when they 
open it as it was at first.” 

Who puts itup? Who’re talking about ?” 

“A Frenchman. He gets a lot of strength, 
and fixes it with electricity, and you can buy it 
anywhere. I’m going to get some and take it. 
It "il be just as good as going to the country, and 
may be it ’ll =, my headaches. I suppose the 
government will buy a lot of it for tramps.” 

“You gone c again?” demanded Mr. 
Spoopendyke. “What d’ ye mean by paring 
strength in boxes? Think energy is some kin 
of dod-gasted fish? S'pose you can put main 
strength up in bottles like a measly shrimp? If 


= going to read, why don’t you read 
t 


“Why, I did. He has some kind of a machine, 
and he makes so it will last; and then he 
solders it up in tins or something, so you can 
4 it in the house. I ’m going to have some 
to do the washing.” 

“Does it strengthen up the mind of a dod- 
gasted idiot?” blurted Mr. “Can 
it make a measly Spoopendyke woman talk 
sense?” 

“The paper did n’t say. But if it is all they 
claim for it it will be a great help in house-clean- 
ing, and moving the step-ladder around when 

ou want to hang pictures. And then it saves 
iling beef tea. Oh, you ought to read about it. 
“= it 's the greatest invention of the age.” 

“D’ ye mean to tell me that they 're selling 
muscle by the keg? Want me to understand 
that some frog-eater is keeping industry on 
draught? Think I ’m an ass? 

“That ’s what the Zag/e says,” rejoined Mrs. 
Spoopendyke, with woman’s implicit reliance on 
an,thing in print. “And they can make it in 
any uantity cheap, so we can have all we want, 
I wish you ‘d get some right off, and we "ll try it 
on the Friday’s sweepings. 

“ Quit!” howled Mr. Spoopendyke. “ Stop 
making an idiot asylum of yourself! S’posqyou 
can make nie b’lieve that house-cleaning comes 
in jugs? Think I 'm going to b’lieve thata 
week’s wash comes in a box, like measly pills? 
P’raps you want me to think that your dod-gast- 
ed stuff will pay the rent and run business! 
Next time you strike a corn-salve you read it un- 
derstandingly, ye hear? Energy by the pint! 


Strength by the yard! Got that rip sewed up in 
my trousers?” 


“Yes, dear,” murmured Mrs. Spoopendyke, 
meekly. 

And Mr. Spoopendyke, having arraved him- 
self, plunged out of the house, and made for the 
ferry-boat. 

“ Hollo, Spoopendyke!” saluted his friend 
Specklewottle, “see this thing in the paper about 
the Frenchman who is boxing up energy? ” 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Mr. Spoopendyke ! 
“and I ’ve been all the.morning trying to explain 
it to my wife, but these women can’t understand 
such things. How's stocks?” 


“ Please, mam, I shall want the dining-reom 
this afternoon, as 1 expect company, and I intend 
going out to take a walk with a gentleman friend 
of mine about three o'clock.” 


“Very well, Jane, in that case you had better 
take Timoleon and Evangeline with you.” 

“Me? take them with me? Take your chil- 
dren out with my company? Do you think I am 
going to be taken for a nurse-girl? Not very 
much, mam. You can take them out yourself.” 


There is a colored justice of the peace, who 
holds court not far from Austin, Texas, and who 
ets off from the bench some of the most won- 
erful decisions that have ever been delive 
since the days of Solomon. : 

Not long since Jim Webster was brought be- 
fore him for cutting off the ear of a cow that 
had broken into Jim’s garden. The case was 


straigi 
Perkins.” | 
“T an 
And 
| 
| 
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ony proven, and then the colored Solomon 


“I sentence Jim Webster to be locked up in 
de county jail for de space ob one year.” 
“ But, your honor, the statute savs that the 
penalty for such offences shall be a fine, not ex- 
ceeding fifty dollars,” said Jim Webster's attor- 


"T's knows dat ar, but I takes de old law on de 


“To what old law does your honor refer?” 

“To de law ob Moses, sah, which says, ‘ An 
eye for an eye,a toof for a toof, an ear for an 
ear.’ De prisoner at de bar cut off one ear ob de 
cow, and de law says ry! dat he loses a 
year’s time in de jail. he had cut off bofe 
ears ob de cow he would hab got two years. 
Call de next case on de docket.” 


She was just imnaing to settle down comfort- 
ably on Alphonso’s 8 Ider, and Al’s eyes were 
contemplating her with that rapture which is the 
top dressing of a Joving and susceptible nature, 
when the parlor door opened, and her younger 
brother, the pride and hope of the family, poking 
his head in, exclaimed, — 

“Sallie, I *ve got one this time that you can’t 
guess.” 

His sister was an amiable girl, and always hu- 
mored him, so she kindly added. _ 

“ Well, Poncey, let 's have it.” 

“ What 's the difference,” he asked, “ between 
you and a butterfly?” 

As neither Sallie’s nor Alphonso’s face betray- 
ed much enthusiasm over the conundrum, Pon- 
cey fired the answer off at once. 

“"*Cause a butterfly has powder on its wings, 
but you always have it on your id 


A royal hunt for food. Last week the Court 
Circular informed us that “ Her Majesty left 
Bagshot after luncheon.” 

unt Towzer thinks it “ scandalous” that the 
Queen of England could n’t have luncheon pro- 


aided for her, but had to leave Bagshot go 
“ after” it. 


The other morning, while the Guffy family 
were at breakfast, a letter was handed to the 
head of the family,from his son, Marc Antony 
Guffy, who was at the Corneli University. 

" Ah 1” said old Guffy, as he opened the letter, 
much excited, “ this will tell us how Tony passed 
his graduating examination, I hope my fears 
are not realized.” ett 

uess Ton Ts. 

“Yes, indeed,” cried the old gentleman, de- 
lightedly, “itis all right. Tony has failed com- 
pletely in all branches. He is at the foot of 
every class. How fortunate!” 

“ Fortunate, Mr. Guffy !” 

BPR my dear. I have been nes 
th the idea that our possessed ins, an 
was, therefore, suffer from poem op- 
position, and poverty. But, thank Heaven, 
there is no danger now, I see! Our beloved son 


is exactly ada’ for success and prosperity in 
San He has turned a 


And the good old couple mingled their 
ful tears over the blessed fact ony 


“ Hockelmen, on the next block, sells suits 
like these for fourteen dollars,” said a country- 
ra to a Washington-Street dealer the other 

CY eas, my tear frient, I know all about dot, 
and I tells you vy he sells dem dot scheap. Dey 
shrinks; shrinks like der deyful. Shust von 
drop ov vater ant oop dey goes. You know dot 
big Shim Jones, der garpender? Vell, he puys a 
schoot of Hockhelmen last week, unt goes out 
on a sphree. He was trunk dree tays. Every 
night he schleep on ter sidewalk, and every night 
itrains. Dem glose shrink a voot every dime. 
Der fourth night der police run him in.” 

“ For being drunk, eh?” 

“For untdecent exposure. My frient, dem 
glose vos pretty much all gone.” 


PLANTATION PROVERBS. 
°T a’n’t de buck dat shouts de loudes’ 
Owns de highes’ heabenly seat, 
Nor de hoss whose name is lorges’” 
As is allus shuah to beat. 


'T a’n’t de glass an’ silver dishes 
Gibs de flavor to de roast, 

Nor de eddicated waiter 
Gibs de crispness to de toast. 


Nebber leab de tater-diggin’ 
Fur a chance to run a sto’, 
"Kase de key wot locks de kitchen 
Nebber fits de parlor do’, 


°T a’n’t no sign a puss is heaby 
*Cause it ‘s stuffed wid unpaid notes, 

An’ de chaps wot pay de sures* 

Often wear de piaimes’ coats. 


Signin’ mortgages an’ 'dorsements 
Makes de poores’ writin’-skule, 

An’ a feller’s min’ 's improvin’ 
When he ‘members he ’: a fool. 


Dar is often solid comfort 
In de quahter’s cabin cheers, 
While de big house ob de master 
Kabers up a pile ob tears. 


Nebber hole yo’ growed-up chillun 
On yo’ played-out tremblin’ knee, 

Kase de vine may hug and clamber 
Till it saps de bigges’ tree. 


Allus sabe de extra penny 
*Ginst de day w’en wo’k is sca’ee, 
An’ you ’ll fin’ its real valley 
Mo’ dan double ob its face, 
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JOHNNY'S FIVE-SHOOTER. 
“ Stand where you are, grandpa : I've got five more arrers.” 


| 
| 
OUR BURGLAR: WITH PHOTOGRAPH FROM ROGUE'S GALLERY. 
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WHAT IS HEADACHE? 


° A In nine cases out of ten, the source of headache is not 
in the brain, but in the stomach. Indigestion is the most 

¥ frequent cause. The digestive organs being disordered, 
N they derange the action of the liver, the bowels, the kid- 


neys, and the nerves; and the whole secretive and excre-" 


$ tive machinery being, as it were, thrown out of gear, the 

brain suffers. Restore TAMA of the stomach 

and bowels with a few doses ARRANT'S EFFERVES- 

ENT SELTZER APERIENT, and headache arising from 


this cause is at once arrested. This delightful prepara- 


Y és tion is the best remedy for chronic and periodical head- 
ache at present known, and absolutely invaluable as a 
“GS * stomachic and géntle cathartic. 
= SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


KER'’S GINGER. TONIC 


+ _Ginge: 
HairBalsam : are here combined into a medicio? ofsuch wa. 


. as to make it the greatest Blood Purifier and 
The Bed power Health and Strength Restorer Ever Used. 
Itcures Complaints of diseases 

% D: ach, Bowels, Lungs, Liver and Kidneys, and ts en 

to restore youthtal different from Hines Ginger Essences, and other T 


FLORESTON COLOGNE 


as it never intoxicates. and $r 


Hiscox & Co.. Chem 


Can now grasp a A KEY THAT AND NOT 
Outfit wort Gee. oo, WILLWIND — ANY WATCH WEAR 90T. 

ress ‘ad b: By mail, 30 cts. Oi 

to Barclay Street, TROH & 38 Dey St. 


Beatty’ Parlor Organs 


A NEW AND EFFECTIVE 
VERY POPULAR CAS 


6 00 OCTAVES, 22 STOPS, 6 SETS | REEDS, 


As follows : 2 eta of 2 Octaves.cach, regula 16 ft. 
b-Bass, 1 Set of French Vole 
TONGUE REEDS, whose pare limpid 
fone is producing such a revolution among Cabinet = 
STOP SPECIFICATIONS. 
(1) Diapason Forte, (2)SUB-BASS, (3) Princi- 
al (4 Dulest, ( 
ve umana, (8) Piccolo, (9) 
Vv ting Go) oxJubilante, (11) Vox Argen- 
tina, (12)A®olian, (13) Echo, (14) Duleciana, (15) 
Clarionet. (16) Vox Celeste, (17) Coupler H. Har- 
monique, Flute Forte, (1 
(20) French Horn (21) Right 
t# Buy only Organs that contain Octave 
Coupler and Sub- newer 
= has one manual, two 
y carved, turned and polished 
wo (2) lamp stands of unique de- 
Artistic fr music rac 
front ne aneled sliding tall with tock 


is New a 
ovel, and produces charming orch 

effects with great beauty of toneand variety. 
The Vox Vex Argentina, 

nch H nd other Bole c! effects 
are grand and effe ceive and cannot be dupli- 
cated at anywhere near themoney asked by 
any other an rich, 
tremely popular style and 


and very stylish, 

My Price tointro- Only $50) 

duce with STOOL, 

BOOK & MUSIC, 

Warranted 6 Years, sent on Test Trial, satis- 

faction Guaranteed, Money Refunded if un- 

ory. Ti 3 now in use, 
Nothing saved by Correspondence, 

T by Money Order, nh Prepaid, 
raft, or Registered ‘Lette Visltors 


/ attendance meets all trains. 
USTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


DANIEL F. BEATTY,Washinston, New Jersey. 


, 
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iz 


i 
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== 
Dawe. Beatty W 
DPB tad ornate style; beautiful large top as shown in 
wl cut upright rubber, gots bellows, steel 
nee " rings, metal foo' ates, rollers for mov- 
ete. Height, in.; Depth, 24 in.; 
Length, 46 Weight, boxed, 400 Ib 
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GRATEFUL —COMPORTING 


EPPS’S 
GGREAKPAST) 
COCOA. 


Absolutely Pure. Homeopathic Chemists, 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, atvemarta LONDON 
and wholesomeness More economical than ena. 
kinds, and cannot be sold in + couanaities with the Pro 


only in cans. ng Powder Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


their excellence alone have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE- 


hich establishes them as unequalled in 


Avennes New Work} 304 & B06 


EMINENC 


Oo 
2 


Wares ik 


j BEAUTIFUL WOMEN | 


ARE MORE FREQUENTLY KNOWN AS SUCH BY AN ELEGANT 
FIGURE THAN A PRETTY FACE, AND MANY LADIES BY USING 
AN ILL SHAPED CORSET DESTROY THE SYMMETRY OF THEIR 
OTHERWISE SHAPELY FIGURE. ALL LADIES WHO HAVE ANY 
REGARD FOR THEIR PERSONAL APPEARANCE WILL 


WEAR THE 


DOUSLE HIP PERFECT PITTING 
CORSET. 


Ths being a woven corset, 
Yi] made in one piece, containing 


Y the body of the corset, retains its 
shape under all circumstan- 
f/ es, at the same time yielding to all the 
motions cf the wearer, This is the only cor- 
Y sct manufactured that can make good this claim. 
itis a new invention f 
THE NOVELTY CORSET WORKS, W. Y. 
: who are t's sclemanufacturers. 
EVERY LADY WHO HAS EVER WORN 
ONE, OR DESIRES A SHAPELY FIGURE, 
WILL ASK FOR-AND 
Insist upon having the 


DOUBLE HIP PERFECT FITTING — 
PRICE, WOVEN CORSET. 


$i. 50 For sale by all dealers inthe U.S. Sent by mait, . 
. post-paid, on receipt of price, 


OYA 
pth 
NG 
o= 
: | 
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THE HIGHEST PRAISE. 


of few Sincere and Earnest Words from Lead- 
ing Winisters of the Land. 


They have Seen, and Know whereof They 


' ‘The fact that a man occupies the 
teacher entitles him to unquestioned 
words and endorsements a special power. statements 
which follow, attested by Sac simile signitures, are voluntary 
in their nature, and given because the facts they contain are 
believed to be of great benefit to the human race. All who 
read these testimonials cannot but their oye 
fail to be impressed with the of the le 
of which they speak. 


Washington. D. C., June a1, 1881. 
Messrs. H. H. Warner & Co. : 

Gentlemen: Lor more than three years I have believed ir 
the efficacy of the remedy known as Warner’s Safe Kidney 
and Liver cure. I am acquainted with cases of albuminuria, 
of acute Bright’s Disease, and of gravel, which have quickly 
vielded to it. From my knowledge, also, it is a remedy 
which 1s sometimes recommnnded by the most skillful fe 
— While I believe it to be perfectly safe 


lieve, also, that in cases where a cure is 
to alleviate the great suffering of 


Jersey. ‘ty, N. J., Sept. 26, 188r. 

Messrs. H. H. Warner & Co. : 

Gentlemen : I have Cag been troubled with any serious 
kidney affection m' but I recommend your 
from observation of its ~~ on others. Several Ti of our ac- 
quaintances have eg sognuch benefited by its use that after 
conversation with them I became — of its excellence, 
and recommended it, feeling it to be my & to so, if 
that means I might help any one to fi 
I believe it it is 


Pastor St. Paul’s M. Chnrch, 


Hampton Court He House, S. C., May 2, 1881. 
Messrs. H. H, Warner & Co. : 

Gentlemen: I have been suffering for the ogt nine years 
from the most acute pains in the re ~ ba of t bieerk end and 
liver, and, during that time, [ have looked forward to nothin, 
less than Bright’s disease. About March 1, 1881, I | 
vour advesttisement which explained the case ‘of Mr. Larra- 
bee. It seemed very similar to my own case, and I sent for 
four bottles of your Safe Kidney and Liver Cure. I believe 
it to be infallible, and you can obtain the testimony of all my 
friends and neighbors » the that it cured me, 
death seemed certain. like a young man again. 


WH 


Santa Cal., 1881. 
men : 
Cure, and f it all you 


Gr? CL 


Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1881. 
Messrs. H. H. Warner & Co. : 
Gentlemen: Having received from the ase of Warner’s 
Safe Kidney and Liver Cure very marked benefit, I can cor- 
dially recommend it to others, 


AD, 


|). 1), Professor of Greek in the Rochester University and 
New Testiment reviser. 


Chelsea, Michigan, June 188. 

ntlemen ‘wo rs ago last August was at- 
tacked with a wasting away the muscular 
substance of the body, enlargement of the joints, loss of ap- 

petite, fearful loss motive power, and almost perfec 
elplessness. done the very best physicians | 
would get, but ER the least help. For weary months she 


to 


suffered on, until in Ape when I said in my heart I will 
ive up my prejudice, and try your medicine, and, lo! the 


Avenue,: 
Washington, D C., June 7, 1879. 
Messrs. H. H. Fane & C Co. 

Gentlemen: I have known of some cases of Bright’s dis- 
ease which seemed to be i: t! » last stages, and had been 
given up by practitioners of b xii schoo hey in which the 
speedy cane wrought by your Safe Kidney and Liver Cure 
seemed but little less than miraculous. I am convinced that 
for Bright's TRecnee | in all stages no remedy heretofore dis- 
ae oe be held for one moment in comparison with 


D. D, and Financial Secretary Howard Uuniversity. 


Caley of Rochesier, Chemical Laboratory, } 
Rochester, N. Y., January 18, 1881. 

Mr. H. H. Wnrner has placed in my possession the form- 
ulz of the several medicines manufactured and sold under 
the general designation of ‘‘ Warner’s Safé Remedies.” I 
have investigated the processes of manufacture, which are 
conducted by extreme care, and according to the best 
methods. I have caken from the laboratory samples of all 
the articles used in the preparation of these medicines, as 
well as the several medicines into which they enter. I have 
also purchased from different druggists in this city Warner’s 
Safe Remedies, and, upon cri examination, I find them 
all entirely free from any poisonous or deleterious substances. 


S.A. 


(Ph. D., LL, D., and Anaiyst State Board of Health.] 


Montgomery, Ala., May 23, 1881. 
Messrs. H. H. Warner & Co. : 

Gentlemen : I have been greatly troubled with my kidneys 
and ‘iver for over twenty years, and during that entire time 
I was never from pain. My medical bills were enor- 
mous, and I visited both the Hot and White Springs, n 
for the curative qualities of the water. I am happy to say I 
am now a well man, and entirely as the result of your Safe 
mao and Liver Cure. With such glorious results I am 


ee glad to — regarding the remedy which has 


Whippan Mortis N. 
Messrs. H. H. Watrer & Co 


Dear Sirs: Uutil recently my wife has suffered terribly 
from a severe attack of acute inflammation of the bladder, 
which occurred October last, and left a oo inflammation 
of the neck of the bladder. This led to no treat- 
ment until some time in March she Seen the use of your 
Safe Kidney and and, Kore of 
was completely cu which: we to no’ 
thankfully. We ha have commended the cure to others = a 
Sovehed enussion, and shall continue to do so very 


Lysander, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1881. 
Messrs. H. H. Warner & Co. : 
Gentlemen : I have been greatly benefited by the use of 
ur Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, and now I frankly say 
think it the best medicine in the world to restore to a nor- 
r and strength to perferm faithfully their — 
= I shall recommend your medicine 


.| gerve far and near as | have an opportunity. 


[Pastor M. 4 


iven given any article on earth, and 
waves on the value of this great rem=- 
kidneys, liver, or urinary organs. 
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Is A BEAUTIFUL WORK OF 32 PAGES MONTHLY, ELEGANTLY PRINTED with SCORES of FINE ILLUS- 
a BEAU TIFU L PLATE, usuail FLOW EVERY 
an 


NUMBER. It is at least the 
cd the country. Price $1.25 a year; ive copies $6.00. Specimen numbers 10 
{ cents; 3 trial copies for 5 7 
VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE for 1882 is an nee book of 150 , a Colored Frontispiece of Flowers, and 1000 I- 
lustrations of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 


egetables, and directions for growing. It is handsome enough for the 
Center Table or a Holiday Present. Send on your Name and Post Office address, 10 cents, and I wil) send you a 
copy, postage paid. 1 publish both an English and German Edition. 
VICK’S SEEDS ARE THE BESTIN THE WORLD. The FLORAL GUIDE will tell ee to get and grow them. 
VICK’S FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 175 b Foge, six Colored rns 500 Engravings. 50 cents in 
paper covers ; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or r English MES 8 VIC K, Rochester, N. Y. 


{ of over 150 Elegant Needle-work De- Finely printed m fancy type 
j signs for Embroi ny of all kinds, Lace- OUR NAME on 5@ all new style ( Soa 
j work, &c., with ee showing the Cards fre 2 alike,] 10 cents; or 25 extra large Chrome 
q method of making all the stitches ;_r2c., Cards [no 2 alike,} 10 cents. Agents’ large sample book, 

Patten & Co., 47 Barlcay St, N.Y qoc. 35 fun Cards, roc. Clinton Bros.,Clintonville,(t. 


7 ORGANS AND PIANOS. 
1881. 1882. 


| Bis — Chant 


E Style R, STOOL odern & MUSIC. 
e, 1% Cetaves, AU round Gorners, Carved Legs and Lyre: 

Pedal Serpentine back and front finished alike, Be tty’s Best Iron Frame, Improvec 
edal, » Agraffes, French Grand Action, Dor ipped Hammers. 


Length, 7 ft. Width, 3 ft. 6 Ins: Weight at about 1000Ibs. 


HOLIDAY OFFERS, Now is your time to order PIANOS and ORGANS. 
Having largely increased my facilities ior 


anne my Holiday Offers for 2 
decidedly the lowest I dave eve end for full to 
Prices qu on one hi nt instruments. to $1000, 2to 

is 5 full sets Reeds, only THE *PARIS” now 
desirable new étyles Now Ren Grand. uare ani 
25 to $1,600, Every is full actk 


or Money retunded, atter the i has in use a_year. 
fairer than this. 


TO racr 
REMIT by POST OFFICE MONEY ORDER, Bank Draft Recistered Letter or by 


Express Prepaid. Money refund ed and frei harges paid both ways b: if not 
as represen’ tt the — 


Wate 
SITORS ARE AU AYS WELOOME, a free with polite 


attendant all AN BEAT Washi betore ngton, New Jersey. 


| 
= 
| 
New Style 
my No. 20 
Price, $2 
= 
1 


An Unprecede mted o Offer, 

Length, "3 ft. Gir. we 1000 Ibs. 

t. Elegant Rosewood 


© Carved Legs. and Lyre. 
fine’ Mont front, Qornera. Ca Iron Frame, French 


with stool, cover, only... 


ner Address or call upon DANIEL F. 


ize! Great Powert! 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


ot Reeds, only 865, 
fle r< 
BEETHOVEN 
No. 9,000, 27 Stops, 14 full Octaves 
of Golden Ton- 


gan ever made. 
once for full particulars. Cer 
desirable New Styles now read 


me be sure to send for 
Catalogue before B 


——~ Order, 


ORDER NOW for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ATT ORGAYS,. 


PS be stupa 
Best” 


75, Cuarnt Oncans, 
fe Loxpox Is te 


Style. 


ds. It is the Finest Or- 
Write or call at 


ARRANT!D. Ifyou Style No. 9000 


STOPS. 


igsitors 


Always be sure to Remit 
or 


funded 
use ney itinded after ome Years elcome 


Catalo 
m, New Jersey, 


rite 
ATTY, 


of flowers, pond lilies, sea-view, fruit, violets, Cupids, 


70 All Chromo Cards, new and elegant designs, bo' 
&c.,name on, Star Printing Co., Northf 


4 t 2 per day at y at home. ‘Samples worth $s free 
0 Adgress Stinson & Co., Portlan Me. 
7 7 A TEAR -— expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P . O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


$0 lovely Chromo Cards, Our Draw 
ing-Room, Hand and Bouquet Series, 
® entirely new, with name,roc. Sample 


CARD 


Book freg with $1 order. Franklin PrintingCo. NewHaven, t. 


ELEGANT New Imported Styles of Chromos, 

Our Fruit, Flowers and Bird Series, in beautiful col- 
ors, name in fancy script t 10 cents. LS go Sample 
Book, 25 cents, CARD MILLS. Northford, Conn. 


Y- OR TA 


THE ONLY WOE 


IN “IN RITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 


Y AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches! 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation! 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


(writ acts with equal efficiency in either em. 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 e 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s. 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, YT. 


EVERYBODY READS 
THE BOSTON 


WEEKLY GLOBE. 


EIGHT LARGE PAGES. 
FIFTY-SIX LONG COLUMNS. 


ONLY $1 PER ANNUM 
FREE OF POSTAGE. 
#4 SIX COPIES, ONE YEAR, $5. 


ITS REGULAR FEATURES: 


A LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, one and one- 
half pases every week. Stories, Pa on House- 
hold nd Decoration in ali their branches, Articles on 
all topics relating to Home Culture, Every kind of Fancy 
Work, the latest Fashions, Garden and Conservatory 
Floriculture, Domestic Science and Cookery. 

A FARMERS’ DEPARTMENT, filling one 
pase every week, and treating of subjects valuable to 

‘armers and Amateur Gardeners throughout the country. 

ITS POETRY will include the gems of foreign and na- 


tive authors. 
AGRICULTURE, COOKERY, 
THE DAIRY THE BEST POETRY, 
THE APIARY, HEALTH HINTS, 
FOREIGN NEWS SKETCHES 
HOME CULTUR WIT AND HUMOR, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, | HORTICULTURE, 


THE BEST STORIES, 
SCIENCE AND ART, 
INDU STRIAL FACTS, | HOUSEHOLD ART, 
FASHIONS, 


PUZZL 
FI ORTICUL: TURE, RECE 
THE LIVE STOCK, THE REST ESSAYS, 


THE POULTRY YARD, 
FINANCIAL REPORTS, 


MARKET REPORTS, BIOGRAPHIES, 
HOME NEWS, CHECKERS, 
FANCY WORK, MISCELLANY, 


It respectfully asks the support of the Public in its efforts 
to maintain the highest standard and the @-- Snday fi 
per vear, free of postage. Daily Globe $6. S 
$2. Address 

THE WEEKLY GLOBE, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE LIVER, THE BOWELS,C 

AND THE y 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 

A Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous WN — 

that should be expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT. 
WILL SURELY CURE | 1° 

DISEASES, i 

| 

Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in health. 
Itis putupin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
cans one package of which makes six quarts of 
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THIS CUT IS 2-3 Size. 


THE BLUE JACKET 


is the most elegant Revolver in the world, as wellas 
the most Lr — beautiful in design and finish, 
It is made of the best steel. The barrel and 
with with 


Presents Say two-thirds the actual and as it is im 


and frame is Nickel 
Soaking bs beautiful contrast of four different colors. 
possible to show the bean- 


ful contrast of Gold, Silver, Blue and Ivory, it conveys but a slight idea of this 


handsome weapon. It is simply beautiful beyond ee 


It is the first 


= HANDLE, ENAMELED AND ENGRAVED REVOLVER ever sold for leas than $6.00, and is the 
remarkable offe 


gain we ever 


This Revolver cannot be made to-day for twice 


8. 
weet we are offering it for, and it will be along time before we shal! be able to offer another such bargain 


We have 5,000 only; when these aro sold, no more can be had except at retular prices. 
WAC! yi he is a8 well known asany Revolver in the world, and the new Russian Model 


Stock 


youto hold it firmly and steadily. Ithas a Anely rifled ests) pred stop-action 


ly in place,and uses the extra-long cartridge. With the BL! 


JACKET you can 


ridge from the tallest tree. We guarantee its shooting 
with it WE WILL ——es aed MONEY EVERY TIM 


vers at truce their, HOU 


rchased 
give all who read this Ac benef aud at the 


and the REVOLVER FREE of all other charges. 


owe 
OUSEHOLD GUEST MAG NE con- 


28 33 quarto pages, with handsome Illustrated aay Cover, and is filled with chotce Ji: 


Jrom ail parte of Btorice 


fn box of 


he BLUE J. 
= CUT it THIS OUT. iT WILL NOT APPEAR ACAIN. 


at 
for year’ nm has always been $18.60. 


; Household ; The 
It tet now in {ts fourth year, has a large 


If you will cut this advertisement out, show a 


OU. friends, and get a club of seven 
ver and 


pay RN’ | we will send you the 
PGEAR IN that each one in the club 
i LR 14.70 is sent with the club order, we 
As to our reliability, we refer to any New York 
red Letter or Post Office Order at our risk. 


money by 


Every shot being put ip a bull’s-eye one 


A Leading London Physi- 

cian establishes an Officc in 

New York for the Cure of 
EPILEPTIC FITS. — 
From Am. Journal of Medicine. 


Dr. Ab. Meserole, late of London, who makes a specialty 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more cases 
than any other living physi His has oa 
been astonishing. e have heard of cases of over twe ty 
years’ standing successfully cured by him. He has publi 
a work on thie. disease, which he sends with a large bottle of 
his wonderful . free to to any sufferer who may send their 
express and P, O, We advise any one wishing a 
«to address Dr. A. B. Mesersle John St., New York. 


PRER. ‘'\4RDS. FREE. 

W. will send fee by mail a sample set of our 
German, French, English, and American fancy 
-aras, with a price list of over a hundred different 
designs, on receipt of a stamp for postage. They 
az. not advertising cards, but large, fine picture 
chromo cards, on gold, silver, and tinted grounds, 
forming the finest collection in the world. We 
= also enclose a confidential price list of our 

andsmall chromos. Address F. GLEASON 
O., 46 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


YOUR NAME 
on utiful all 
style 


Cards, 30c. On §O all Chromo Cards, impo: 

no 2 alike, warranted to be the finest 

by return mail for roc. Game of authors 18c. Wheel of For. 
tune Cards 2sc.. Blank cards cheap. U. S. Card Factory, 
Clintonville, Conn. 


Album, Floral, Bow, Art, Chromo, &c., Cards, with 
name, in case, 10 cts. abn New => peach Chromos, 
with name, 10 cts. 


CO., Fair Haven, Ct. 
New and elegant Hand, Pond-Lily, Horse-Shoe, Lily- 
50 of-the-Valley, &c., 


name on roc., for $1 order a 
sample book Free. Star Card Co., Clintonville, Ct. 


ELEGANT NEW no 2 alike Chromo —_ name 
on ro cents. Warranted best nts 
Wanted. L. JONES & NT 


$7 A WEEK. $12a day at home made. Costly 
outfit free. Address True & Co, Augusta, Maine. 


40: Cards, All Chromo, Glass Motto, i 
im gold and jet, 10 cents. West & Co., Westville, 


| 


50 All Chromo Cards, new i ed stvles, name in fan- 
cy script type,10c. Clinton & Co., North Haven, Ct. 


Can now a fortune. 

EOUT & CO., 
Street, New York. 


Chromo, Shell, Comic, Roses, Scrolls, &c., Cards, in 
case, on, ro cts. © all chromo and scroll, 10 cts. 


tter & Co., Montowese, Ct. 


book 25 cts. 


$66 a week yo Rong own town. ‘Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatietr & Co., Portland, Me. 


$10.60 FOR 40 CTS. ! 


uaintances will receive by return mail Ady 
tail tal for offer: and, ou want a 


fortune, don’t let sl NRY, 
D Box 127, NY. 


ituations procured for pupils when competent. 
for Ww. "CHAFFEE, 


Oswego, N.Y. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS., 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
rer all those Painful Complaints and Wea 
secommon toour best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst fo-m of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is »articularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous h eis checked very speed! ly by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stornach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 


gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compour.d is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

aa Sold by all all Druggists. 


partons. 91.508. 
library books 
5 cents each, 
nts 


reward cards for 10c.,3 for 25c. $1.50 

10c. Teachers’ library of 12 

$19; gingle books l0c.e ch. Also full line 

banners, pledge rolls, Band of Hope certificates, chro- 

mos, wall mottoes, etc., at prices that will astonish. 

Testame nts at 5c, and w wards, Most complete teach- 
ers’ Bibles on! adv _ religious CO 


kind ° oo DAVID COOK, 


icago. 


THE FOLIO. 


The Great Musical Magazine 
of America. 


“ Ably edited by Earl Marble,” says the De- 
troit Chaff. 


“The best Musical Magazine,” 
Yankee Blade. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


CHROMO Sunrise Sunset 


postpaid on yeceipt of 10 

each. or the two for 15 cents. Oil chromos Pow 

of Music and Betrothed sent postpaid on = 
ceipt ol cents each, or the two for 60 cents. Ad 

dress THOMES & TALBOT, Bo-ton. 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
iy position, but invisible to others. 
versation and even whispers heard dis- 
Gacty. We refer those using ‘ion. Send for 
escriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
P.K. PECE & 00,, 85% New York. 


| FOR BUILDERS. 


For new illustrated catalogoe, address WILLIAM T. 
| COMSTOCK, 194 Broadway, New York. 


savs the 


| 12 Ivory Watch Charms, with Microscopic glass, 

Ce shows heads of Actresses as large as life also 

Street Views, Lord’s Prayer, The Cured, &e. 

75 cents per dozen. Big thing for agents. 
& CO., 47 Barclay Street, New York. 


PENSIONS For S01. DIERS, 

widows, fathers, mothers or 

ren, Thousands yetentitled. Pensions given 

or lot finger,toe.eye or ruptnre varicose vein 
ousands of pensioncrs an 

ldiers entitled to INCREASE oe d BOUNTY. 

for Inventors. Soldiers 

boughtand sold. Soldiers 

and apply for your rights at once. Send | 
‘stamps for @ Citizen-Soldier,”’ and Pension 

= ounty laws. blanks and instractions. We 
refer to thousands of Pe oan and Clients. 


Rddrers raid & Co. Pexsion 
‘ATENT Att’ys, Sos. Washington, D. 


250 Mottoes iriver "Wes 


Cash for Stories, &c. Paper ivan. E. ELLS- 
4 New Chromo Cards, in 40 styles, or 25 New-Year 


WORTH, A. M., 384 7th Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Cards,with name, roc. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


READ. Bouquet, Good. 


free with $: order. E. H. Pardee, New Haven,Ct. :BranchP, oO. 


SAMPLES. 


The January and February numbers of Bat 
Lov’s MontHty MaGazinr will be sent to any 
address, as samples, postpaid, on receipt of twen- 
ty-five cents; then, if you wish to continue, it will 
only be necessary to remit $1.25 for the balance of 
the year. Address Toomes & Tatnor, Boston. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS FOR 


BALLOU'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


$1.50 Per Annum, Postpaid. 


— 
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TO THE NEWSDEALERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following are the best-selling books before the public. Try them. They are furnished 
to the trade at Io cents a copy. Retail price from 15 to 20 cents. Send your orders to the 
wholesale agents given below. 


No. 1. The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. 

A Srory or East anp West. BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

A vivid story, unrivaled in plot and character ; thrilling in marvelous adventures. 

No. 2. The Sea Tion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. 

A Story oF OcEAN Lire. BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

One of Cobb’s best; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with England. 

No. 3. Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons.. 

A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Among the many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted historians and story-tellers, 
perhaps none excel this one from the pen of Dr. Robinson. 


No. 4. Bessie Baine, or The Mormon’s Victim. 


A TALE OF UTAH. BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE: PRESS. 


In this original story, written expressly for our establishment, Mr. Lewis has shown up the whole system of Mormon- 
.sm, and all its terrible aims and results. 


No. 5. The Red Revenger, or The Pirate King of the Floridas. 
A TALE OF THE GULF AND ITs ISLANDS. BY NED BUNTLINE, . 


This thriliing tale is one that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life at a period when deadly conflict was main- 
iained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centuries ago. 


No. 6. Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. 


A Story oF CoLoniaL Times, BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


= story is one of the happiest efforts of the author, who has wrought out a series of domestic scenes in private life of 
ny interest. 


No. 7. The Secret-Service Ship, or The Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. 
A ROMANCE OF THE MEXICAN War. BY CAPT. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
The author enjoyed extraordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge ‘necessary to the production of his captivating , ' 


story; and hence its truthfulness and excellence. 


No. 8. Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. 
BY COL. ISAAC H. FOLGER. 


This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains and crews will recall 
tts characters and incidents with lively interest, and all fond of adventure will read jt with relish. 


No. 9. Ivan the Serf, or The Russian and Circassian. 
A TALE oF Russia. TURKEY, AND CrrcassiA. BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK, 
This is a well-told and highly graphic story of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, and Circassia.’ 

No. 10. The Scout, or The Sharpshooters of the Revolution. 


A Story oF OUR REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE. BY MAJOR BEN. PERLEY 
POORL. 
This story ale Retatiomy struggle is one of much interest, and narrates, with vivid, lifelike effect, some of the scenes 


of that eventf 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


THE DETROIT NEWS COMPANY, Detroit, Micu. 

THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY, Tosonto, OntTarto, CANADA. 

THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY [Cutrton Brancu], Currron, Ontario, CANADA, 
THE RHODE-ISLAND NEWS COMPANY, Provipencs, R. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Denver, Cotorapo. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Omana, Nreraska. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, St. Paut, Minn. 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers Baliou’s Monthly Magazine, Boston. 


i 
1 
q 
q THE NEW-ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
THE CENTRAL NEWS COMPANY, Pa. 
4 THE WESTERN NEWS COMPANY, Cuitcaco, Itt. 
4 THE ST. LOUIS BOOK AND NEWS COMPANY, Sr. Louts, Me 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS COMPANY, Ba.timore, Mp, 
THE ALBANY NEWS COMPANY, N.Y. 
i THE NEWARK NEWS COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
THE PITTSBURGH NEWS COMPANY, Pirtssurcu, Pa. 
THE CINCINNATI NEWS COMPANY, Cinctnnati, Onto. 
THE NEW-YORK NEWS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 
THE NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York, N.Y. 
} THE BROOKLYN NEWS COMPANY, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
THE NORTHERN NEWS COMPANY, Troy, N.Y. 
al SAN-FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY, San Francisco, Cat. 
: THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE FOR 1882. 


The improvements which have been made in BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will commend them- 
selves to our patrons without any attempt at laudation on our part. By careful attention we hope to 
continue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on bALLou’s MonTHLY Maca- 
ZINE, now over twenty-five years before the public, and a favorite wherever it is known. The following 
are some of its features: Descriptive Illustrations of various objects of interest in all parts of the world ; 
Illustrated Poems; Romances; Humorous Sketches ; Love Stories ; Adventures by Sea and Land; Our 
Suvenile Department or Young People’s Story-Teller; Editor’s Drawer; Ruthven’s Pusasle Page ; Curious 
and Humorous Matters; The Housekeeper ; Comic /ilustrations ; and so forth. One hundred pages oi 
reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postpaid, $5.50. 

Five copies of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE, postpaid, $7.50, and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the club; or six copies for $7.50, postpaid. : 

Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five subscribers, 
thus obtaining a copy gratis for themselves, which is much better than a cheap chromo. It is not ne- 
cessary for members of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions to club can be made at the prv 
rata price, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write all addresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 

For $2 we will send BALLou’s MAGAZINE for 1882, and either five of our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, 
all postpaid; and for $2.50 we will send BALLou’s MAGAZINE and all ten of our BRILLIANT NOVEL- 
ETTES, all postpaid. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Do not subscribe to any magazine for 1881 till you have sert ten cents to the publishers of this popular 
monthly, and received a copy of the January, 1882, issue; then, if you wish to continue, it will only be 
necessary to remit $1.40 for the balance of the year, postpaid. Vo notice taken of postal cards calling 
for specimen copies. | ' 

For Sale by ali Newsdealers. Price 15 Cents a Copy. 
In remitting, it is safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. Larger sums 


can be sent by postoffice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered letters, or drafts on New 
York or Boston. Address 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.~-HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No, 1, ~The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. 
A vivid story, unrivaled in plot and character ; thrilling in marvelous adventures. 

No. 2. — The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
One of Cobb’s best; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with England. 

No. 3. — Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale cf the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 


Among the many tales which our Revoluti truggles have drawn from the pens of noted histerians and sto- 
ry rs, perhaps none exeel this one from the pen of Dr. Robinson. 


No. 4. — Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. 
In this great original story, written expressly for our establishment, Mr. Lewis has shown up the whole system 
No. 5. ~The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntline 
This thrilling tale is one that pertrays man: ic and romantic phases of life at a period when deadly conflict 
Cuba and the desperate 


was maintained between the Spaniards o pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity 
some three centuries ago. 


No. 6. — Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


of of ths whe oat a series of domestic scenes in pri- 
vate life of much interest. 


No. 7. — The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. Charles E. Averill. 
The author enjoyed extraordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his 
captivating story; and hence its truthfulness and excellence. 
No. 8. — Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. 


‘This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains and crews 
will recall its characters and incidents with lively interest, and all fond of adventure will read it with relish. 


No. 9. — Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Burdick 
This is a well-told and highly graphic story of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. 
No. 10, ~The Scout, orthe Sharpshooters of the Revolution. By Major Ben. Perley Poore. 


This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much interest, and narrates, with vivid, lifelike effect, some of 
the scenes of that eventful period. 


tH For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, id by the Sealand a 
Postpaid by publ; receipt of 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CASHMERE 


Mark by 


BOUQUET 
TOILET 


SOAP. 


THE NAME 


“CASHMERE BOUQUET,” 


as applied to Toilet Soaps and Perfumery, 
is Registered and Patented as a Trade- 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK, 
and can be used legitimately only by them. 

Purchasers of the Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap and Handkerchief Extract will secure 
the genuine only when bearing the name of 


COLGATE & CoO., 
NEW YORK, 


CHICKERING 


* PIANO, 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 


REAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at the 
coma? EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867 ; ‘at the INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1873 5 and at the 
grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1876. 

All persons w to parch (or enamine) 
instruments are poccnt dm invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


190 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


MONARCH LINE, 


Between New York and London. 
eAssyrian Monarch, Persian Monarch, 

tan Wonarch, Grecian Monarch, 

Monarch, Homan Wonarch. A,7 


First-Class Saloon Accom modations. 


(Are you going to Europe next season? If so, call at 
our office prior to making your arrangements, as you can se- 

| cure better accommodations and mere favorable rates to 
London, or any point in the United Kingdom or Continent, 
by the Monarch than by any other first-c line. For pas- 


sage and all information apply to 
PATTON, VICKERS & CO., 63 Broapway. 


40 Large Cl Chromo Cards, Feathers, Hands with Mame, 
igcts. Postpaid, Geo. 1, Reed & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


Printing Presses 


2B cents to. $176. Circulars free. of Type, 10 gents. 
Eindsot 10 cts. Print & 
JOSEPH ATSON, 19 Murray Street, New ‘New York 


THE 


ORCANS 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS! 


Church, Cha) 


Levgt h 435 ft. Heightéf 2 Depen | 
New 1089, 7 Octave, lo 
w Seale, Grand Actio 


BEATTY'S yORGA 


PIANOS 


NEW YEARS 


Stops 5 Reeds, only 
now offered for 685, 
New Style, No. 9000, 27 Bio 
of the Celebrated Golden 
is the Finest Organ ever m 
call at oncefor full 

le New Sty 


BEATTY’sS PIA 


NOS. 
UARE FIA PRIGHT 
/ARRANTED. If 


prepaid ‘ROYAL UPRIGHT PIANO. 


N. Style, Neo. 6. 
Grind 


Cover ments Pree, $173, 76 Visitors always welcome, fury Price,wit 


now for yo 


Order ur Christmas and New Years Prese 
WRITE FOR HOLIDAY CATALOQUE, ELABORATELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New 


q 
4 
i- 
SILK 
WARRANTED WORLD. 
a 
| 
pee ato 33 Stoy iave you seen | 
Parlor Organ! Price. only $107.75 | i 
visit me be sure to send for Latest Oata- 
lways be sure to Remit 
rder, Bank Draft, 


Some Valuable Thoughts 
concerning Human Hap- 
piness, and Timely Sug- 
gestions about securing it. 


Synopsis of a Lecture Delivered , 


by Dr. Charles Craig before 
the Metropolitan Scientific 
Association. 


“ The public speaker of the present day labors under dif- 
ficulties of which the speakers of the last century never 
, for while the audiences of the past received what 
was said without question, those of the present day are usu- 
ally the mental equals or superiors of the ones who address 
them. Rev. Dr. Tyng, of New York, when a theological 
student, supplied a church in a neighboring town, and, on 
his way to preach one morning, met an aged colored man. 
* Well, uncle, do you ever go to hear the young preacher?’ 
asked the unfledged doctor. ‘ No, massa,’ replied the negro, 
*dis chile don’t iet none o’ dem students practis on him.’ 
The darkey had begun to think. The free and independent 
thought of this age accepts statements only where they are 
proven to be the truth, while the development of mental pow- 
er seems equally great in every other department of life. 
The valuable inventions of the day are counted by thousands. 
The increase of scientific study is universal. spirit of 
inquiry in all ficlds is so marked as to cause 
COMMENT ON BVERY SIDE, 
while le seem investigating and advancing in every di- 
rection which can help them morally, mentally, or physically. 
This is specially true of the human body, and everything 
ich concerns it, and the truths which the people have 
found, even in the last fifty pam, are simply marvelous. 
ie were only a few yesrs ago, as compared with t 
t day, may be better understood from a few illustrative 
| a A prominent writer an elaborate essay to 
prove that steamships could never cross the Atlantic, and his 
pamphlet was issued just in time to be carried by the first 
steamer that went to England. Pi once ieved that 
o was the ont of life and h ~ It is now known 
this organ is only a pump, sim ing in motion 
what other ‘and sure’ of the bod 
created and transformed. It was once 


PRIVATE HISTORY 


that General Washington was bled to death. His last ill- 

ness was slight, and caused principally by weariness. A 

physician was called who ‘bled him copiously.’ Strange to 

again took away a nt of the vital flui 

Thus in succession four dvow away the life of 


age of medical bleeding 
speaker then graph 


stomach, and after showing the 


falsity of this theory, and that the kid 
causes of disease, and that man ering from 
kidney and liver troub:es today who do not know it, but whe 
should know it, and attend to them at once, continued : — 

“ Let us look at this matter a little more olosely, ‘Phe hu- 
man body is the most perfect and yet the most delicate of all 
created things. It is capable of the greatest results, and it is 
liable to the greatest rs. slightest causes some- 
times seem to throw its delicste machinery out of order, while 
the most simple and common-sense care restores and k 
them in perfect condition. When it is remembered that t 
amount of happiness or misery we are to have in this world 
is dependent upon a perfect body, is it not strange that sim- 
ple precautions and care are not exercised? This is one of 
the most vital questions of life. People may avoid it for 
the present, but there is certain to ceme a time in every 
experience when it must be faced. 

“* And here pardén me for relating a little personal 


s and liver were the 
are suff. 


expert 


erce. In the year 1870 I found myself losing both in health 
and strength. 1 could assign no cause for the decline, but it 
continued, until finally I called to my aid two prominent 


——-, After treating me for some time they declared 
was suffering srom Bright’s disease of the kidneys, and 
that they could do nothing more for me. 


At this time I was 
so weak I could 


not raise my head from the pillow, 
PAINTED REPEATEDLY. 

My heart beat so rapidly it was with difficulty I could 

sleep. My lungs were also badly involved; I could retain 


nothing 
back and bowels caused me to long for death as a relief. te 
was at this critical juncture that a piyeieal longing which I 
felt (and which I most firmly believe was an inspiration) 
caused me to send for the leaves of a plant, I had once 
kyown in medical practice. After great difficulty I at last 
red them, and began their use in the form of tea. | no- 

ticed a lessening of the pain at once ; I began to mend rap- 
idly; in_ five weeks I was able to be about, and in two 
months I became perfectly well, and have so continued te 
thisday. It was only natural that such a result should have 
caused me to investigate most thoroughly. I carefully ex- 
amined fields in medi¢ine never before explored. I so 
the cause of physicalorder and disorder, happiness and pain, 
and I found the kidneys and liver to be the governor, w 
motions regulate the entire system.” 

After describing at length the offices of the kidneys and 
liver, and their important part in life, the doctor went on te 


say:— 

if Having found this great truth, I saw clearly the cause of 
my recovery. The simple vegetable leaf I had used was a 
food and restorer to my well-nigh exhausted kidneys and liv- 


my stomach, while the most intense pain in 


er. It had come to them when their life was nearly gone, 
and, its simple, yet powerful, influence, had purified, 
strengt ened, and restored them, and saved me from death. 


Realizing the great benefit which a knowledge of this truth 
would give to the world, I began, in a modest way, to treat 
those afficte d, and in every case I found the same 
HAPPY RESULTS 
which I had experienced. Not oniy this, but many, who 
were not conscious of any ical trouble, but who, at 
suggestion, nm the use of the remedy which had sa 
my life, found their health steadily improvfng, and their 
strength continually increasing. So universal, where = 
was this trae, that I determined the entire world sh 
share in its results, and I theretore placed the formula for its 
preparation in the hands of Mr. H. H. Warner, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.,a whom I = of kid- 
ney disease, and who, by reason o personal wort 
standing, and Hiberaiity endowing the Astronomical 
servatory and other public enterprises, has become known 
and popular to the entire country. This gentleman at once 
the manufacture of the remedy on a most extensive 

ie, and, today, Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, the 
pure remedy that saved my life, is known and used in all 
parts of the continent. 

am aware that a prejudice exists toward 
medicines, and that such prejudice is too often well found 
but the value of a pure remedy is no less because it is a pro- 
prietary medicine. A justifiable prejudice exists toward 
q doctors ; but is it right that this »rejudice should ex. 
tend toward all the doctors who are earnestly and intelligent- 
ly trying to do their duty?" Because Warner’s Safe Kidney 
a er Cure saved my life before it became a riet 

dicine, is it r ble to sup thar it will not cure 
others and keep still more from sickness now that it is sold 
with a jovernment stamp on the wrapper? Such a theory 
would be childish. 

The some high to American 
science, an is lecture as follows : — 

= ew to restore the health when broken, and how to 

the body perfect and free from disease, must ever be 
man’s highest study. That one of the gréatest revelations of 
the present day has been in ascertaining the true seat 
of health to be in the kidneys and liver, all scientists admit, 


and I can but feel that the dr which I have been 
mitted to make, and which I have d to us 
as well as to those 


tined to prove the OFineg for 8 and most reli 
keep the joys they now possess.” 


those who suffer, 
who desire to 


| | 
im 
| | 
| | 
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| 
person felt a pain in the back, the liver was deranged; if a if : 
pain came in the lower chest, the lungs were affected, and ; 
consumption was near; it is now known that a pain in the i 
back indicates diseased kidneys, while troubles in the lower we 
chest arise from a disordered ver, and not imperfect lungs. } 
A severe pain in the head was once thought to cone from ' ' 
some partial derangement of the brain; it is now known that Yaa 
troubles in other parts of the body and away from the head, ii 
cause headaches, and that only by removing the cause can ia 
the pain be cured. It is a matter of ‘ it 
| | 


| 
\ 
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PRETTY LIPS 


Should have PEARLY TEETH behind them. To 
make the teeth pearsly, and to keep them so, there is 


nothing like 
SOZODONT. 


It neutralizes every element of impurity that affects 
the soundness or whiteness of the teeth. Moreover 
it prevents gum-boil and canker. g#7-SOZODONT 
should be used by every one who values a good set 
of teeth. It has none of the acrid properties of tooth 
pastes, &c., and, instead of contracting the gums, 
renders them firm and elastic. All disagreeable 
odors arising from the breath are neutralized by the 
use of SOZODONT. Sold by druggists and fancy- 
goods dealers. 


50 Album,, Floral, Bow, Art, Chromo, &c., Cards, with CONS Uj ve PTION 


name, in case, ro Cts. ‘ New and Elegant Chromos, 
A 
were & positive remedy for the abo 


N & CO., Fair Haven, Ct. 
tse thousands of cases of the worst kind of nd of 
a have been cured. Indeed, so strong is 
faithin its efficacy, that 1 will send TWO 
FREE, r with a Ly TREATISE on this 
dress. 


an A sufferer. Give 
50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Coates no two alike, with 5 


with name, 1o cts. V. 


A WEEK. $12 adayat home easily made. Costly 

outfit free.. Address True & Co, Augusta, Maine. 

All Chomo Cards, new and ‘elegant fles: S, bouquet 

0 of flowers, pond lilies, se sea-view, fruit, violets, ‘oebee 
&c.,nameon,1oc. Star Printing Co., Northfo 


ELEGANT New Imported Styles of Chromos, 

Our Fruit, Flowers‘and Bird Series, in beautiful col- 

| name in fancy script ty cents. ents’ Sample 
Book, 25 cents.. CARD M LLS, Northford” Conn, 


SLOCUM. 141 Pearl Bt. New York. 
“name, 10 cents. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


FOR THE CIRLS 


DOT 


Eight inches tall, with beautiful life-like fea- 
tures, Banged hair and dark eyes, or curla aud 
blue eyes, 

10 cents each, or two for 15 cents, which tn- 
Cludes dregses with each doll, 1 doz. dolls and 
12 different dresses for 75 cents. Matled free. 

Special Offer to the readers of this Paper. 
Every person sending 15 cents will receive 2 
hicme dolls with dresses aud 50 page [llus, Book free, 

A lady in Tipton, loWa, writes that she sold 
25 the frstafternoon, Postage x taken. 
E. NASON & CO., 111 Nassau St. New York 


BALLOU’S 


‘MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For 1882. ILLUSTRATED. 


IS A SURE CURE 


for all Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the ~ 


condition, ex cting its regular discharge. 


100 PAGES ENTERTAINMENT A MONTH (1,200 A 
YEAR) FOR $1.50 PER ANNUM, POSTPAID. 


Charmi Hiumorous Sketches, 
FREE! | Keve Stories, and Adventures by 
Sea and Hilustrated FP’oems, Wusic, 
Juvenile Department, Editor's 


Entirely Entirely New. Puszle Page, Ladies’ 


Acknowledved the best pack every rodaced asthem, 5 
for New Price-llst and Tilustreted Cate Comic 


Marine Views ete. | Most Complete and Popular Serial. 
card board. Watches, Go are» Four copies, postpaid, $5.50; five copies, postpaid, $7.50, 
ete. Agents deo and a copy gratis to the who gets np the club, or six 


naled, Printers and Dealers sw 
~thford copies for $7.50, postpai Almost any enterprising person 
_= Cards BROS, He can, by a exertion, easily procure a club at five. thus ob- 


t,Good- | taining a copy gratis for themselves. It is not necessary for 
READ. Rename members be of one town, Additions to 

> pe 5 : > hP.O. club can made at the fro rata price, $1.25 per annum 
free wa with 7 rder. E.H. Pardee, New Haven,Ct., Branc addresses 


50 All Chromo Cards, new imported yee name m fan- 
cy script type, 1oc. Clinton & Co., North Haven, Ct. 


HABIT, 
No pay till cured. Ten 
years established, 1,000 
cured. State case. ‘Dr. 
Mash, Quincy. Mich. 


$1060 FOR 40 CTS.! 


aa sending me 4o cents and the addresses of so of 
yd apubunndar will receive by return mail goods that re- 
a “for 10.60. This 1s an honest offer: and, if you want a 

fortune, don't NEY, 
Box 127, 


Burra, 


Qataloguetree J.T. PBILLIPS, West 


or $2 we will send BALLou’s Macazine for 1882 and Dd 
five of our Briturant Novecerrss, all postpaid; and 
$2.50 we will send the magazine and all ten of the Novelettes, 
all postpaid. 

In is send a small sum 
plainly directed enve Larger sums can be sent by = 
office money orders, registered letters, or drafts on New fori 
or 

Do not ¢ eubecribe for any publication for the nt year 
until you have sent 10 cents to the publishers o this popu- 
lar monthly, and received a on % the issue for January, 


1882, with its many 
Then, if you wish to it wil 
remit mit $1.40 for th for the balance of the yea 

© notice 


taken of postal ‘cards calling for samples. 
For sale by all Newsdealers at 15c. a copy 
THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 


23 Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
~ 
\ 
specific action on this most important 
| organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
|) inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
suffering fro malaria, Kidney-Wort is the 
| FALL NOT TO TRY IT. 
100 CARD 
| 
| 


“WHEELER & WILSON’S NEW NO. 8.” 
Factory and Chief Office, Bridgeport, Conn. 
N. E. Agency, 594 Washington St., next door to Clobe Theatre, Bo ‘ton, Mass. 


. 


¥ 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
secommon to our best fermalc pepulation, 

It will cure entirely the worst fom of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Bpinal Weakness, and is adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development. The temlency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked veryspeedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 


That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compoucd is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OOM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph* 
Jet. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Heat, Cha 
Chafed 
thing in wor 


Co. Prop’s Jersey City, N. J. Sold by all 


AKEY THAT 
WILL WIND <—. ANY WATCH 


SOLD 


5O lovely Chromo A Our Draw- 


CAI R D ing-Room, Hand and Bouquet Series, 


Book free with $1 or pe, nem, with Sample 


; inducements ready. Write or on 


LADIES 
TOMLET 


A VALUABLE PRESENT 1! 


Werecentiy at Sheriff's Sale, the entire stock 
of a dealer in imported laces, at less than one-fourth the 
Cost of importation, which we have made up into hi 

chiefs, Kuchings, Collars, etc., and have in stock 6,000 
byl as shown tn above cut. Bach cabinet contains 
ONE LACE HANDRERCHIEF, Four Yards 
hace One “Coes” Bairpin Cabie 


met with fifty best 
one Case con- 


ve a handsome nce calla t ‘com n lace of the ra 
the pu t! of introduc- 
co The finest 


REMEMB R we have only OO of these Cabin 
reserve the right to refund tie poner, after they ond 
“First come, first serv justrated cata- 
Laces, Notion. Good Jewelry, sent 
free n Bend pos [ps or specie, 


po 
Be RIDEOUT & & 10 Barclay 
J 


ARDS, [Extra fine Stock] Gilt- 
ELEG Fringe,Chromo,Fan, 

neatly in fancy ty 4 names 

CAXTON PRINTING Oo. Northford Ot 


7 A YEAR and ‘expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me 


BEATTY’S ANS 27 “Rare 


ashington, N. 


New Chromo Cards, in 40 styles, or 25 New-Year 
Cards,with name, Nassau Co., jassau, N.Y. 


O50 Mottogs Leave 
$35 50 cts. 


owe’s 1 arranged for 
Piano or Organ; mine the popular music oe 
the day; each song on separate sheets, se) 
stores at 85 cts. each; this “100 Songs” neatly oe in 
one book Se. or 5 for $2.00. Sent by 
taken. ELI TE, (over 40 years in the m 
business), Street, Buston, Mass. 


Can now a fortune. 

worth BOUT & OO, 

Barclay Street, New York. 
Printing Presses 


to $1' Book of 
fin cards. 10 cts. Printers? 
JOREPH 19 Murray yon ook 
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) LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity of the liver. 2% cents per box. 
aa Sold by all Druggists. es 
PEARL's WHITE GL = 
4 BEAUTIFUL able. Por 
ne 
| 
Bye 


A REMARKABLE 
STATEMENT. 


THE UNUSUAL EXPERIENCE OF 
A PROMINENT MAN MADE 
PUBLIC. 


The following articie from the Demecrat and Chronicle, 
of Rochester, N. Y., is of so striking a nature, and emanates 
from so reliable a source, that it is herewith re-published 
entire. In addition to the valuable matter it contains, it will 
be found exceedingly interesting. 

To the Editor of the Democrat and Chronicle: — Sir, 
My motives for the publication of the most unusual state- 
ments which follow, are, first, gratitude for the fact that I 
have been saved from a most horrible death, and, secondly, 


a desire to warn all who read this statement against some of - 


the most deceptive influences by which they have ever been 
surrounded. It is a fact that today thousands of people are 
within a foot of the grave, and they do not know it. To tell 
how I was caught away from just this position, and to warn 
others against nearing it, are my objects in this communica- 
tion. 

On the first day of June, 1881, I lay at my residence in this 
city surrounded by my friends, and waiting for death. 
Heaven only knows the agony I then endured, for words can 
never describe it. And yet, if a few years previous, any one 
had told me that I was to be brought so low, and by so terri- 
ble a disease, I should have scoffed at the idea. I had al- 
ways been uncommonly strong and healthy, and weighed 
over two hundred pounds, and hardly knew, ir. my own ex- 
perience, what pain or sickness were. Very many people 
who will read this statement realize at times that they are un- 
usually tired, and cannot account for it. They feel dull and 
indefinite pains in various parts of the body, and do not un- 


nd it. Or they are hungry one day, and 


entirely without appetite the next. ‘This was just the way I 
me 
first began. Still I thought it was nothing; that probabiy’ I 
had taken a cold which would soon pass away. Shortly 
this I noticed a dull, and at times | 


odor about the fluids I was passing, also 
there were quantities one day, and very little the next, 


face, and a sediment settled m the bottom. And yet I did 
not realize my danger, for, indeed, seeing these symp’ 
continually, I finally became accustomed to them, and 
ances was wholly disarmed by the fact that I had no 
in ected ns, or in their vicinity. Why I 
have been so blind I cannot understand. 

There is a terrible future for all physical neglect, and i 
pending danger usually — @ Person to his senses 


to overcome it ‘And, 


i 

E 


‘il 


tion of the base of the bean ; and so onthrough a long list 
of common di , the symp al of which I 7 
had. In this way several years passed, @uring all of whic 
time I was a My ion had 
become pitiable. sym I at first 
little twigs pain had M might 
itt grown to agony. weight 
had been reduced from two hundred and seven to a) bun- 
dred and thirty pounds. My life was a torture to myself and 
friends. by could retain ie ‘ood upon my stomach, and lived 
wi injections. was a living mass of pain, My 
we Be uncontrollable. In my agony I frequently fell up- 
on the floor, convulsively clutched the carpet, and prayed for 
death. Morphine had little or no effect in dendents the 
in. For six days and nights I had the death-premonitory 
hs constantly. My urine was with tube casts 
and albumen. I was struggling with Bnght’s Disease of the 
Kidneys in its last stages. 

While suffering thus I received a call from my pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. Foote, rector of St. Paul’s Church, of this city. I 
felt that it was our Jast interview, but in the course of conver- 
sation he mentioned a remedy of which I had heard much, 
but had’ never used, Dr. Foote to me the many re- 
markable cures which had come under his observation, by 
means of this remedy, and urged me to try it. a 
ing physician and a graduate of the schools, I {cherished the 
pre both natural and common with aff — 
tioners, and derided the idea of any medicine outside rege 
ular channels being the least beneficial. So solicitous, how- 
ever, was Dr. Foote, that I finally promised I would waive 
my prejudice, and try the remedy he so highly recommended. 
I n its use on the first day of June, and took it 
to directions. At first it sickened me; but this I thought 
was a good sign for one in my debilitated condition. 1 com 
tinued totake it; the sickening sensation departed, and I 
was able to retain food upon my stomach. In a few days I 
noticed a decided change for the better, as also did my wife 
and friends. My hiccoughs ceased, and I experienced less 
pain than formerly. 1 was so rejoiced at this improved con- 
dition that, upon what | had believed a few days before was 
‘my dying , 1 vowed, in the presence of my family and 
friends, should I recover I woul ae and private- 
ly make known this remedy for the g of humanity, wher- 
ever and whenever I had an opportunity. I also determined 
that I would give a course of lectures im the Corinthian 
Academy of Music in this city, stating in full the symptoms 
and almost hopelessness of my disease, and the remarkable 
means by which I have been saved. My improvement was 
constant from that time, and in less than three months I had 
gained twenty-six pounds in flesh, became entirely free from 
pain, and I believe | owe my hfe and present condition 
wholly to Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, the remedy 
yt I have thoroughly re-investigated the 

mce my recove we thoroughly re-in 

sub of Lidney difficulties and Bright’s disease, and the 
truths developed are astounding. I therefore state, deliber- 
ately, and as a physician, that I believe MorE THAN ONE- 
HALF THE DEATHS WHICH OCCUR IN AMERICA ARE CAUSED 
sy Bricut’s Disease or THE Kipneys. This may sound 
like a rash statement, but I am prepared to fully verify it. 
Bright’s Disease has no distinctive symptoms of its own (in- 
deed, it often develops without any pain whatever in the 
kidneys or their vicinity), but has the symptoms of n 
every other known complaint. Hundreds o people die dat 
ly, whose burials are authorized by @ ph sician’s certificate of 
“Heart Disease,” “ Apoplexy, aralysis,” ‘‘ Spinal 
Complaint,” ‘“‘ Rheumatism,” “ Pneumonia,” and_ other 
common complaints, when in reality it was Bnght’s 4 
of the Kidneys. Few physicians, and fewer people, re 

the extent of this disease, or its dang and imsidi 

ture. It steals into the system like a thief, manifests its 
presence by the commonest symptoms, and fastens itself 

on the constitution before the victim is aware. It is penaly 
as hereditary as consumption, quite as common, and fully as 
fatal. Entire families, inheriting it from their,ancestors, 
have died, and yet none of the number knew or realized the 
mysterious power wh was removing them. Instead.of 
commor it often shows none whatever, but 'brings 
perience t he says, I implore every one reads ¢ 
words not to neglect the slightest symptoms of Kidney an 
culty. Certain agony and possible death will be the sure re- 
sult of such neglect, and no one can to hazard such 


I am aware that such an unqualified statement as e 
coming from me, known as I am throughout the entire 
as a practiti and } will arouse ’ 


which 1 once walked, I am willing to endure 
and consequences.“ 


| 
4 | 
| 
out of order, and my food often failed to digest, causmg at a 
times great inconvenience. Wet I had no idea, even asa | eo 
physician, that these things meant anything mtoeg or that a 
monstrous disease was upen me. Candidly, : 
I thought I was suffering from Malaria, and so doctored my- 
self accordingly. But I got no better. I next noticed a “y 
an sur- 
cha 
with whom I am acquaint t make the foregoi 
statements based upon facts which I am prepared to _ 
and truths which I can 4 
fare of those who may possibly be sufferers such as I b 
an ample inducement for me to take the step I have, an 
I can successfully warn others from the 
ON, M. D. 
was troubled pana] irritaton; another, nervous RocuzsTar, N. Y., Dec. 30, 188:. 
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Goid Medal, Paris, 


Soild throughout the Worid, 


KIDNEY-WORT 
|| Has been Proved 


by thousands and tens of thousands all over 
the country tobe the SUREST CURE fi 
ever discovered for ALL 


Kidney Diseases.§ 


Does a dame back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are a victim? THEN DO 
NOT HESITATE! Use Kidney-Wort at § 
once [every druggist will recommend it}, and 
it will speedily overcome the disease, and re- f 
store healthy action ! 
Incontinence or retention of Urine, brick- fh 
dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging pains, 
all speedily yield to its curativo power. 
Price $1. Sold by Druggists. 


| AT THE SAME TIME 


fuck, name on, in case, 10c. Sample-book 
with free with $1 order. order. E.H. Pardee ,NewHaven,Ct., »BranchP. 0. 


$777 22 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


RE AD, all Chromos, elegant designs, Bouquet, Good- 


& Beautiful ot- 
tyles,no 2 alike 100, 
50; agent | fine board 
F hromos, Fan, I 


Wreath, Gilt Vase of Roses ete,, name n 
printed 10¢, 00 Agenta 
Caxton va Printing © orthford Ct. 


BALLOU’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For 1882. ILLUSTRATED. 


100 PAGES EXTERTAINMENT A MONTH (1,200 A 
YEAR) FOR $1.50 PER ANNUM, POSTPAiv. 


romances, 


Juvenile Department, 


Pusste Page, Ladies Departme 
i ome Comic mnt; 
forming a 


Most Complete and Popular Serial. 
Four copies, postpaid, $5.50; five copies, postpaid, $7.50, 
and a copy gratis to ea who gets np the club, or six 
copies for $7.50, postpaid. Almost any enterprising person 
can, by a little — easily procure a club of five, thus ob- 
taining a copy gratis for themselves. It is not necessary for 
members of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions to 
dub can be made at the fro rata price, $1.25 per annum, 
i Please write all addresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 

‘or $2 we will send Baciov’s Macazinz for 1882 and either 
five of our Brituiant Noveverrss, all and for 
$2.50 we will send the magazine and all ten of Novelettes, 
all 


n remitting,’ ro! safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, 


plainly directed e Larger sums can be sent by 
letters, or drafts on New York 


or Boston. 

"Do not subscribe for any publication for t year 
anti] you have sent ro cents ‘ the pte of this popu- 
lar monthly, and received a — of the issue for January, 


remit for the balance of the year. 
For 


notice taken of postal Nord calling for samples. 
sale by all Newsdealers at 15c. a copy 
THOMES & TALBOT, re 
23 Hawizy Street, Boston, Mass. 


LAGE OLEANSING, FEATHER DYEING. 
KID GLOVES CLEANSED 10¢., DYED 25¢. 
PRICE LIST FREE. 
Lewando’s French Dye House, 
17 Temple Place, Boston, U. 8, A. 


Cards,with name, roc. Nssaau assau, N.Y. 


50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, with 
name, 10 cents. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


BOOKS FOR BUILDERS. 


For new illustrated catal address WILLIAM T. 
COMS COMSTOCK, 194 oer 


40° Cards, All ‘Chromo, Glass, and Motto, i in case 
in gold and jet, ro cents. ‘West & Co. ” Westville, Cr. 


Free, A VALUABLE BOOK, 


To every lady and gentleman sending a 3c, stamp. Livinc- 
ston & Co., publishers, 78 Water Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


Album, Floral, Bow, Art, Chromo, &c., Cards, with 
in case, 1o‘cts. New and Elegant Chromos, 
with ANN & CO., Fair Haven, Ct. 


R! If you love Rare Flowers, choicest 
only, address ELLIS BROTHERS, 
EAD It will astonish and please! FREE. 


WANTED. 
“ Good-tor-Nothing Dick,” by Dr. Robinson; printed in 


paper covers about 1 

wma of the Sea ” by Buntline; published as “‘ Novel- 
aby Thomes & Talbot, Boston. 
ddress D. Emory, care 403 Wainut Street, Des Moines, 


name, cts. V 


mixed 
Floral Mag- 
Pa. 


d Most Beautiful Advertising Cards ever seen 


given with a aS Sey of None Such Recipe Book for 25c. 
in stamps. 


ower 


azine, ad/ for stamp! G. W. Park, 


George C. Hanford, 


SAMPLES. 

The January and February numbers of Bau 
Lovu’s Monrsty MAGAzinE will be sent to any 
address, as samples, postpaid, on receipt of twen- 
ty-five cents; then, if you wish to continue, it will 
only be necessary to remit $1.25 for the balance of 
the year. Address Toomes & Tarot, Boston. 


CHROMOS 


each, or the two for 15 cents. 


yracuse, N. ¥. 


and Sunset sent 
on receipt of 10 cents 
chromos 


and hed sent a on re- 
fl cats Satrot or the two for 60 cen Ad- 
dress THomes & TALBOT, Boston. 


THE FOLIO. 


The Great Musical Magazine 
of America. 


“ Ably edited by Earl Marble,” says the De- 
troit Chaff. 
“The best Musical M ggg says the 
Vankee Blade 
sa $3 Worth of Music in Bach Number. 
$1.60 per Annum. Single Copy, 15c. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO,, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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BALLOU'S MAGAZINE FOR 1882. 


The improvements which have been made in BALLov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will commend them- 
selves to our patrons without any attempt at laudation on our part. By careful attention we hope to 
continue to merit the liberal patronage that bas always been bestowed on bALLou’s MoNTHLY Maca- 
ZINE, now over twenty-five Pm before the public, and a favorite wherever it is known. The following 
are some of its features’ Descriptive /Ilustrations of various objects of interest in all parts of the world ; 
Illustrated Poems ; Romances ; Humorous Sketches ; Love Stories ; Adventures by Sea and Land ; Our 
Suvenile Department or Young People’s Story-Teller; Editor’s Drawer; Ruthven’s Pussle Page ; Curious 
and Humorous Matters ; The Housekeeper ; Comic Illustrations ; and so forth. One hundred pages of 
reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postpaid, $5.50. 


Five copies of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE, postpaid, $7.50, and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the club; or six copies for $7.50, postpaid. 


Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five subscribers, 
thus obtaining a copy gratis for themselves, which is much better than a cheap chromo. It is not ne 
cessary for members of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions tu club can be made at the pro 
rata price, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. ~ Please write all addresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 

For $2 we will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE for 1882, and either five of our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, 
all postpaid; and for $2.50 we will send BALLou’s MAGAZINg and all ten of our BritLiaAnt Novel 
ETTES, all postpaid. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Do not subscribe to any magazine for 1881 till you have sert ten cents to the publishers of this pope 
monthly, and received a copy of the January, 1882, issue; then, if you wish to continue, it will only be 
necessary to remit $1.40 for the balance of the year, postpaid. Vo notice taken of postal cards calling 
Sor specimen copies. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. Price 15 Cents a Copy. 
In remitting, it is safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. Larger sums 


can be sent toffice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered letters, or drafts on New 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.—HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1. — The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. 
A vivid story, unrivaled in plot and character; thrilling in marvelous adventures. 

No. 2. — The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
One of Cobb’s best; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with England. 

No. 3. — Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale of the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 


the many tales which our Roveletooty struggles have drawn from the of noted histerians and sto 


No. 4.— Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. 
In this great original , Written for our establishment, Mr. Lewis has shown the whele 
No. 5. ~The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntline 


a 
was maintained between the Spaniards and the desperate pirates who infested the sead’ in its vicinity 
some three centuries ago. ) 


No. 6.—Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobh, Jr. 


inane of eller of the auther; whe has weought out a series of domestic scenes in pri- 
vate life of much interest. 


No, 7.— The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. Charles E. Averill. 


The author enjoyed extraordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his 
captivating story; aul Renee ie and 


No. 8. — Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. 
This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the wating 
will recall its characters and incidents with lively interest, and all fond of adventure will read it with relish. 
No. 9.— Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Burdick. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic story of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. 
No. 10. — The Scout, orthe Sharpshooters of the Revolution. By Major Ben. Perley Poore. 


This of of 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 23 Nawiey Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
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MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS., 


LYDIA E. PINKHAN’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
s0common to our best female populetion. 

It will cure entirely the worst fo-m of Female Com- 
plaints, al! ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera- 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is ~articularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
@n early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relicves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 


That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compour.d is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE coM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. | 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 


| 


=>. 


ELLs, RICHARDSON 20.5 
Can be sent by mail. 


KIDNEY- WO RT 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE. 


We send free on 30 days’ trial Dr. Dye’s Electro- 
Voltaic Belts and other Electric Apeiinness 
TO MEN suffering from Weaknesses, aired 
Health, and Kindred Troubles. Also for Rheu- 
matism, Liver and Kidney Troubles, and many 

other Diseases. Speedy cures guaranteed, Illustrated 
pamphlet free. Address ‘ 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


ORPHINE 
No. pay till cured. 
years 1,000 
cured. State Dr 
Marsh, Quincy, "Mich, 


OUR NAME Finely printed mm fancy type 
on 5@ all new style Chromo 
Cards [no 2 alike,] 10 cents; or 25 extra large Chromo 


Cards [no 2 alike, } x0 cents. Agents’ large sample book, 
400. 35 fun Cards, 10c. Clinton Bros.,Clintonville,Ct. 


100 CARDS FREE 


Entirely New. New. 
the best pack ever produced. No one sleek asthem. 

@ecta. for our New Price-list and Ties ited Cat- 
we orint your name, on 100 = 


yt 


cards, yonever saw FREE, including Feath 

Cards arine Views ete. 
heavy card voard. Watches, Gold Rings, ov- 
elties ete. given as premiums. ene complete Sample book ried 
Inducements to wae un Printers Ne Dealers su 

with blank Cards, STEVENS BROS. Northford 


50 ELEGANT New Imported Styles of Chromos, 
Our Fruit, Flowers and Bird Series, in beautifdl ‘ox 


ors, name in fancy script t 10 cents. nts* Sam 
Book, 25 cents. CARD MILLS, Northford, Conn. - 


BEATTY'S rp wy Rare holiday 


inducements ready. Write or veal ou Beatty, Washington, N. 
$7 2 A WEEK. home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. Address Tavu & Co, Augusta, Maine, 


All Chomo Cards, und 
of flowers, pond lilies, sea-view, fruit, violets,C ‘ 
&c., name on, 10c, Star Printing Co., Northford,Ct. 


Cottage gs Library Popular Dlorie# 4 Cent Each 


4 How She Lost 1 ‘@Bachelor 
My Deaf Wife and Aunt. A Race torte 
The Ghomist's 18 All's Well ds Well 
je 

Gurith, the Norwegian The 

23 The Husband the 

The Tre Wake 


bn As 


A Mexican 
4 Nebraska Adventure. | 41 
80 The Meeti 42 A Married Fiirt. 
st The Tale of Stans ¢ was too Late. 
22 Diamend Ont 44 Ont Upen 
83 Left Till y 45 The Conf urderer. 
f it. Gai 
a 

The Well of Destin 48 

4t¢ Hot fort 49 Phe Old Miller’s 

Bh retty Cousin, 


& CO., 22 Beekmon Street, New York’ 


NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS 


UBS FOR 


BALLOU'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


4 


| 
KIDNEY-WORT 
HE CREAT CURE, 
RHEUMATISM 
| THOUSANDS OF CASES 
| PERFECTLY CURED. 
| Vt | 
| 
| 
| 


IMPORTED KID GLOVES AND LACE TIES. 


IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

We have just purchased one thousand 
misses’ kid gloves at less than one half the cost of importa- 
tion. Our stock embraces a full line of sizes from 5}¢ to 8, 
also a complete assortment of colors and shades, iaciuding 
white and black,cream and light shades, usually styled 
opera. Our lady friends should not fail to avail thenselves 
of this rare opportan:ty to secure fine imported gloves at 
about one-half the usaal retail prices. In ordering statesize 
and color desired, whether light or dark. Prico per pair, 
GO cents,or 29 three-cent postage stamps; pair for 1.50; 
6 pair, $2.75; 1 dozen pair, assorted sizes ani colors, if 
desired, $5.00 by mail, postpaid. Dealers can readily re- 
tail these gloves at from 75 cents to $1.00 per pair. 

NOTTINCHAM LACE TIES. 
We have just sccured (ats great sacrifice to the manu- 


facturers) an entire 


dozen ladies’ and 


GO cents; | dozen, $2.00. Misses’ ties, 


postpaid. 
by registered mail. Address all orders to 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CoO., 
{87 Warren Street, New York. 


dozen lacies’ and misses’ cream lace ties, which we now offer #5 
at astonishing!ylow prices. Our |!lustration is a photo-engrav- % 
ing of one of the tles, and ‘s therefore an exact representa- (79 
tion of these beautiful imported goods. They are very 
fashionable for spring and summer wear, and we know of nothing else in ladies’ wearing 
sppare! so attractive and pretty at such a trifling cost. Length of ladies’ ties 46 inches, width 4 
inches. Length of misses’ ties 39 inches, width 4 inches. Price of ladies’ \les, 24 cents: (or 

cents; 3 for cents; | dozen, | .OO by mail, 
Postage stamps accepted the same as cash. For 10 cents extra, we will send goods 


sting of two th 4 


GRATIS @ Beautiful Face Pictures, 99 oe | 
Album Verses, 9 pieces 
New Music, full size, 1 tie | 
“ Hold & the Light ” Cards, 1 Pack Humorous Cards, 1 
Pack ““C. U. Home” Cards, « Pack Acquaintance Cards, 
Language of Jewels and Flowers, 1 Ca 
formation Puzzles, 9 Interesting Games, 13 Wonderful 
Magical Tricks, 23 Lovely Work Patterns, and a Literary 
Paper 3 months on trial, All the above sent on receipt of 
37 cents in nape *. to cover postage and packing. 
KENDALL ©O., publishers, Boston, Mass. 


CONOMY IN THE GARDEN. Save money, 
time and disappointment by planting 


Dreer’s Garden Seeds, 


ways fresh and reliable. Dreer’s Garden Cal. 
endar for 1882, mailed tree, giving descriptive dnd 
price lists of "Vegetable and Flower 
and or or 
BR, Philadelphia. 


100 FREE! 


Entirely New. New, 
Acknowledged the beat ever produced. No one asthem. 
Send us 1Oecta, for our Price-lat and Testi ted Cat- 
we will 


sities ete. given as premiums, ped 


ucements to Agents Printers and Dealers 


with b lank Cards, 8T ROS, Northford Conn. 


Puzzle, 2 Trans | 


AN ‘WwW R BOOK OF INSTRUC. 

TONS AND PATTERNS 
or = Needle-work, Kensington Embroidery, direc- 
tions for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
Work, patterns for Hand-bag, Scrap-basket, Tidy, Mat, 
Oak-lea Lace, Piano Cover, and so forth. Tells how to 
make South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Sat- 
in, and Feather Stitches, and so forth. Price 36 cents, or 
twelve 3-cent stamps. Four beoks, $1. 

WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
A Book of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, and so forth. 
Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, 
Deer, Roses, Elephant, Comic Designs, eight Alphabets, 
and so forth. Price 25 cents; eight books, $1. Four large 
Tidy Patterns, > cts. Special Offer : wd for eighteen 
3-cent stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, M 


‘Ten F Fine Plants for és. pnr- 
’ selection, all labeled. 
a = handsomely _ illustrated 


catalogue, with descriptions of 
superb varieties of plants and seeds, free. Send for it. 
SCADE ROSE NURSERY, Richinond. Indiana. 


ARE COINS WANTED. —Send 12 cts. for catalogue, 
showing prices paid. E. F. Gaps, St. Louis, Mo. 


OSES! By Mail. Splendid Premiums. 
Lower than ever. Send for catalogue. 
WM. B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 


BEATTY'S 105 up. Rare 


inducements ready. Write or call on Beatty, ashington, N. i 


Bo0Ks ON BUILDING, PAINT- 


ing, Decorating, & or 1882 eighty ~page Lilustrated 
Catalogue. Address, inclosing three 3-cent stam: 
WILL AM T. COMSTOCK, 194 Broadway, New York. 


PEARL's WHITE GLY- 


1000 2°“ HOME TESTIMONIALS, from cures of Nervous 
Sent by mail free. 


by Du. Frrcen, 909 Walnut st.,Philada. 
READ.“ all Chromos, elegant designs, Bouquet ,(vod- 
fuck, &c., name on, in case, 10c. Sample-book 


ree with order. E. Pardee, NewHaven, Ct.,BranchP.O. 


Can now grasp a_ fortune. 
Outfit worth #80 free. on 
dress RIDEOUT & CO 

to Barc!ay Street, New York. 


MORPHINE HABIT, 
stablished, 
years es 
cured. State case. ‘Dr. 
Marsh, Quiney, Mich. 


hink Il send 1 dozen ele- 
assort n 


I specie purse, and 


WEAR OUR, family sory paper month postpaid one 
is an o us wi 
SOLD». FOG Des agpenss but dace. Miscellany Publishing Co.. Mass. 
a weea in own town, Terms and $s outhi Genuine Chromo two with 
966 | 50 SNOW CO, Mendon, Comm 


| 
CA 
e 
Complexion. in the hess 
pine iu ve TR 
So. Prop’s Jersey Olty,N. J. Bold py sll = 


FINE IMPORTED LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


REAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
wet have just purchased 25,000 ladies’ and geutiemen’s linen 
handkere. ieis of ~t~ quality, which we now offer at about ove- 
hal: the usual retai) We guarantee every handkerchiet to 
be all pure linen, fu}! size, and of superior a ity. Our prices are 
as follows: Ladios’ Handkerchies, 8 cents eacn, or 4B cents, 
Stor B84 cent’, 1 dozen (assorted Lordors, if desired), § 
Gentlemen's Handkerchiefs, 21 cents ca.h, 3 for ce ts, 6 
$1.05, | dozen, 4 “90. @ also have 15,000 ladies’ an 
gentlemen’s all linen Handkerchiefs, coarser quality, at just ove- 
hall above prices, viz., Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, QO contscach,«r 75 
Sin r dozen. Gentlemen's Handkerchiels, | | cents each, oF 
1.00 per dozen. In ordering state which quality isdesied. 


LADIES? MISSES ROIDERED 


We have just received a | rge invoice of these handsome coods 
directfrom Paris. The handkerchiefs are hem-titched, and have 
beautifal desirnson the corners, heavily embroidered in silk. repre- 
senting leaves of vario 6 kinds, wreeths, flowers, and other modest 
and artistic designs. These handkerchiefs are something entirely 


chiets by » post; For amounts less than 


Ad@ress ruere to 


new, and we expect to sel) thousands of them during the spring and 
eummer tnonths. Price conte each. for 33 conte. 6 for 72 centa, dozen, assorted designs, $1.29 
paid. 1.00 send us clean postage stamps ofany conemt nation, as they are the tame as cash to us. 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 87 Warren St., Now Kerk. 


We send al) our bandker- 


80 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE. 


We send free on 30 days’ trial Dr. Dye’s Electro- 
Voltaic Belts and other Electric Appliances 
TO MEN suffering from Weaknesses, 
Health, and Kindred Troubles. Also for Rheu- 
matism, Liver and Kidney Troubles, and many 
other Diseases. Speedy cures guaranteed. Illustrated 
pamphlet free. Address 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


$5 t 20 per day at home. Sam mples worth $s fren. 
0 Address Stinson & Portland, Me. 


BALLOU’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For 1882. ILLUSTRATED. 


100 PAGES ENTERTAINMENT A MONTH (1,200 A 
YEAR) FOR $1.50 PER ANNUM, POSTPAID. 


Charming BRomances, Humorous Sketches, 


Love Stories, Wrarels and Adventures by | 


Sea and Land, KEilustrated Poems, Music, 
SJuecnite Department, Editor's Drawer, 
Puzzle Page, Ladies? Department, House- 
keeper's Department, Comic Hliustrations, 
#c., all forming a 
Most Complete and Popular Serial. 
Four copies, postpaid, $5.50; five copies, postpaid, $7.50, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets np the club, or six 
copies for $7.50, postpaid. Almost any enterprising person 
can, bya little exertion, easily procure a club of five, thus ob- 
taining a copy gratis for themselves. It is not necessary for 
members of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions to 
ssmee can be made at the fro rata price, $1.25 per annum, 
. Please write all addresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 
fs. we will send BALLov’s MaGazine for 1882 and either 
id; and for 


five of our Nove cerrss, all 
e Novelettes, 


$2.50 we will send the magazine and all ten of 
all postpaid. 

In remitting, it is safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, 
plainly.directed envelope. Larger sums can be sent by post- 
office money orders, registered letters, or drafts on New York 
or Boston. 

Do not subscribe for any publication for the present year 
until you have sent ro cents to the publishers of this popu- 
jar monthly, and received a copy of the issue for January, 
1882, with its many [~" New w improvements. 
Then, if you wish to continue, it only be necessary to 
remit '$r. for the balance of the year. 

No notice taken of postal cards calling for samples. 

For sale by all Newsdealers at 15c. a copy 

THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 
23 Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAMPLI ES. 

The January and February nambers of BAL 
Lou’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will be sent to any 
address, as samples, postpaid, on receipt of twen- 
ty-five cents; then, if you wish to continue, it will 
only be necessary to remit $1.25 for the balance of 
the year. Address THomrs & TALBOT, Boston. 


Free, A VALUABLE BOOK, 


To every lady and gentleman sending a 3c. stamp. Livinc- 
ston & Co., publishers, 78 Water Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


7 AWEEK. $:12a adays at home e asily ms made. Costly 
outfit free. Address True & Co, Augusta, Maine. 


SK INNY MEN. “ Wells’ Health Renewer restores 
health and vigor, cures Dy spepsia. $i. 


a BUCHUPAIBA.” Quick, complete cure, all annoy- 
ing Kidnev Diseases. $1, at Druggists’. 
LOOK! LOOK! 


Sensitive Jelly Cards, Red, Blue, Green, Purple, and 
Amber, will curl up in the hand. Your name [and address 
if desired] neatly printed in GOLD on 25, and sent postpaid, 
on receipt of $1.00. Address F. T. MILLS, Box 726, 
Malden, Mass. 


THE FOLIO. 


The Great Musical Magazine 
of America. 


“ Ably edited by Earl Marble,” says the De- 
troit Chaff. 


“The best Musical Magazine,” says the 
Yankee Blade. 


ia $3 Worth of Music in Each Number. 
81.60 per Annum. Single Copy, 15c. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


CHRO Sunri and Sunset sent 


postpaid on receipt of 10 cents 
an or the two for 15 cents. Oi) chromos Power 
of M ugioc and and Set trothed sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of or the two for 60 cents. A:|- 
dress THOMES te Boston. 


THE CELEBRATED LAIKIN SALVE! 
A Sure and Speedy Cure for Rheumatism. 


I1@ Price 25 Cents per Box, postpaid. 
THE LAIKIN SALVE, 23 Hawley Street, Bosten, Mass., 


| 
| | 
| 
| 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE FOR 1882. 


Tie improvements which have been made in BALLov’s MONTHLY MaGazine will commend them 
selves to our patrons without any attempt at laudation on our part. By careful attention we hope to 
continue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on bALLOU’s MoNTHLY MAGa- 
ZINE, now over twenty-five years before the public, and a favorite wherever it is known. The following 
are some of its features’ Descriptive [/lustrations of various objects of interest in all parts of the world ; 
Mlustrated Poems; Romances; Humorous Sketches ; Love Stories; Adventures by Sea and Land ; Our 
Suvenile Department or Young People’s StoryTeller; Editor's Drawer; Ruthven’s Puzzle Page ; Curious 
and Humorous Matters; The Housekeeper ; Comic Illustrations ; and so forth. One hundred pages of 
reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postpaid, $5.50. 

Five copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postpaid, $7.50, and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the club; or six copies for $7.50, postpaid. 

Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five subscribers, 
thus obtaining a copy = for themselves, which is much better than a cheap chromo. It is not ne- 
cessary for members of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions tu club can be made at the pro 
rata price, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write all addresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 

For $2 we will send BALLou’s MAGAZINE for 1882, and either five of our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, 
all postpaid; and for $2.50 we will send BALLoU’s MAGAZINE and all ten of our BRILLIANT NOVEL- 
ETTES, all postpaid. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Do not subscribe to any magazine for 1881 till you have sert ten cents to the publishers of this popular 
monthly, and received a copy of the January, 1882, issue; then, if you wish to continue, it will only be 
necessary to remit $1.40 for the balance of the year, postpaid. Vo notice taken of postal cards calling 
Sor specimen copies. 

For Sale by all Newsdealers. Price 15 Cents a Copy. 
In remitting, it is safe to.send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. Larger sums 


can be sent by postoffice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered letters, or drafts on New 
York or Boston. Address 


: THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.---HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No 1, — The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. 
A vivid story, unrivaled in plot and character ; thrilling in marvelous adventures. 

No. 2, — The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
One of Cobb’s best; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with England. 

No. 3. — Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale cf the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 


Among the many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted histerians and sto- 
opeailons, perhaps none exeel this one from pen of Dr. Rebinson. 


No. 4. — Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. 
In thi iginal » writt f establishment, Mr. Lewis has shown the whole 
No. 5. —The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntline 
This thrilling tale is one that pertrays man fragie and romantic phases of life at a period when deadly conflict 
was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity 
some three centuries ago. e 
No. 6. — Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
This story is one of the happiest efforts of the author, who has wrought out a series of domestic scenes in pri- 
vate life of much interest. 
No. 7. — The Secret-Service Ship, or thé Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. Charles E. Averill. 
The author enjoyed ex dinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his 
captivating story; and hence its truthfulness and excellence. 
No, 8 — Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. 
This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the , and many old whaling captains and crews 
will recall its characters and incidents with lively interest, and all fond of adventure will read it with relish. 
No. 9. — Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Burdick 
This is a well-told and highly graphic story of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. 
No. 10, — The Scout, orthe Sharpshooters of the Revolution. By Major Ben. Perley Poore. 
This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much interest, and narrates, with vivid, lifelike effect, some of 
the scenes of that eventful period. 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


ITCHING PILES. 


Symptoms— Moisture, intense 
itching, most at night. 


PILE SWAYNE’S OINTMENT sure cure 
it is ky UALLY EFFICACIOUS in CURING ALL 
h as Pimples, Blotches, Rash, 


suc 
KI Tetter, Itch, Salt Rheum, no mat- 


ter how obstinate or long standing. 
SWAYNE’S 


OINTM 
Sold by Druggists. 


CONSUMPTIO 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by 
its use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
etanding have been cured. Indeed, so strong is m 
faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTT 
FREE,together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on 


to any sufferer. Give and P. O. ad. 
DE. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 1 8t., New York, 


A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
$777 Address P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me.: 


4 Cards, All Chromo, Glass, and Motto, in case, name 
in gold and jet, 10 cents. West & Co, Westville, Ct 


Most Beautiful Advertising Cards ever seen 


cards for ro cents. Address . 
GUS & CO., 10 Randolph Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Album, Floral, Bow, Art, Chromo, &c., Cards, with 
name, in case, 10 cts. 40 New and Elegant Chromos, 
with name, rocts.5 VANN & CO., Fair Haven, Ct. 


OUR NAME Finely printed m fancy type 
on 5@ all new stvle Chromo 
Cards [no 2 alike,} ro cents; or 25 extra large Chromo 


Cards {no 2 alike,] 10 cents. Agents’ large sample book, 
40c. 35 fun Cards, 10c, Clinton Bros. ,Clintonville,Ct. 


7) 


Ivy-Wreath, Gilt Vase of 


name ne wrinted in fancy tr) ¢ 1Geta, 14 names $1. 
make,s0 Be vk ot 90 tes for 1882 Rde.or 
‘with @L.order, CAXTON PRINTING Co, Northford Ct. 


“PURCHASERS READ! 


tirely new, Tat edition, be: or Large 
ow Floral Embossed Chror:os, issued 1882, 10c. Patin 
Ace & Imported Cards,°5c. Great inducements,an 
eal Printers supplied w'th blank Cards. Send us 
ene order and be convinced that we are determined to please sou. 
0. Northford O-an. 


The American Popular Di 


ctionary, $1.00 


This useful and eile. 
gant volume is a com. 
and 
tnevoclopaed as 
Nes the best Dic. 
nary in the world. 
Superbly bound in 
, loth and gilt. It con. 
AINS EVERY WORD ix 
THR ENGLISH LAN- 
BGUAGE, with ite true 
meaning, 


ay 
amount of absolut 


Dictionary 
coste $9.00, and the 
Pop- 
ened 
ten times the money.” 
—N. Y. Atlas, 
have neve nitsequal either in price, finish or con- 
tents.".—The Advocate. “A perfect Dictionary and library 
of Tius. News. N. ¥. One copy of 
the American Popular Dictionary (illustrated), the great- 
est and best bouk cver published, post paid to any address 
on receipt of $4, “9% Entire satisiaction guaranteed. Two 
copies postpaid Orcer at once. . This offer is 
good for 60 days only. and will never be made again. Six 
copies for Five Dollars. Get five of lends to 
send with you and you get your own book free, 
World Manufacturing Oo., 122 Nasseu 8t., Now York. 
Our readers wid jirnd this 
wonderful book the chea 
est 


Dictionary published, 7, 


information it contains is worth 
many times tha amount asked 
for dt, and tt should bein the 
possession of everybody. With 
this bookinthe library for refer- 
ence, many other much more ex- 
peasive works can be dispensed 
with, and ignorance of his 


the price, $1, post-paid, . 


country, history, business, laws, _ 
inexcusable in any man, 


This Unparalleled Offer, 


By an Old-stablished, Well-Known, and 
Reliable Publishing House, is worthy the attention 


ofevery man, woman and child in America who oan read! Some months since we Advertised ten useful books for 25 cents. The 
successef that offer has encouraged us to now ixsue another collection, nearly double the size of those previously advertised, and mach 


n neat pamphlet form, handsomely Tilustrared, and printed 


neater mer. The following new books are each pub 
from tox bray fine paper. They are not little short stories, but are valuable dooks—complete long novels aud other Soe te, 
' the foremost writers of Europe aud America, and in cloth-bound form would cost at least $i.00each. We will send the entire 
4 Ten in Number, %y ail, post-paid, upon receipt of Only 25 Cents in postage stamps. The tities are as follows : 


1. RNOCH ARDEN AND OTHER POEMS. By Alfred Ten- | 


ayson. This churmin: book contains all fivest works of the cele- 
brated Poet Laureate of England. 
2. DISTINGCISHED PEOPLE. This most interesting work 
contains the histories of al) the celebrated Statesmen, Authors, 
Poets, Editors, Chergymen, Financiers, etc., of the present day, 
ilustrated with life.tke portraits. 
3. THE HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF COMMON THINGS. 
! complete Eneyclopediw of useful knowledge, dercribi: 


ng the 
| process of manufacture of all the common and familiar chings i 
which we see every day around us, likewise the culture and man- | 


ner of growth of all kinds of foreign fruits, nuts, spices, etc., with 
illustrations. = 


4. THE LACREL BUSH. A novel. By Miss Mulock, author 

of “Johan Halifax, Geatieman,” etc. 
' GS. AMOS BA A novel. By George Eliot, author of 
| “ Adam Bede.” ~ The Mill on the Floss,” etc. 

6. CAPTAIN ALICK’S LEGACY. A novel. By M. T. Caldor, 
| the celebrated American author. of ‘* Rast Lynne,” ete, 
| 9. MBNRY ARKELL. A novel. By Mra. Henry Wood, author 
8. RETRIBUTION; or, the Mystery of the Mill. An American 


novel. By Margaret Blount. 
9. A GILDED SIN. A novel, By the author of * Dora 


Thomas, author of * Playing for High S.akes,” etc. 


Remember, we will send all the above hooks by mall, post-paid, apon receipt ofonly Trnenty-Are cents in postage stamps. Remember 
also that these books are nearly double the size of those formerly advertised, and much handsomer in typography and execution, while 


the price remains the same. as there ever such a chance 


getting so much for so little money be, 


Twenty-five cents ia- 


vested in these books now wi!! furnish enjoyment for the whole family for months ‘0 come, to say nothing of the val 
you will derive from them. Just think of t—ten valuable Books for 25 Conta! Don't miss the chance! Send for 
v satisfied, we will re 


them, and if you can conscientiously say that you are Bot per 


e od your money and make you a present of 
therefore 


them! Not less than the entire list of ten will be sold. For $1.00 we will gend Five Sets of the ton books ; 
ach, on 


by showing this advertisement 
reifbilicy. we refer to any Rewspaper 
are well-koown, Address, 


aod getting four of rour 
publisher in New York. and 
F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park 


te buy one set & 


you can get your own books free. As te our 
entablished 


to the Commercial Agencies. ac wehare been long 
Place, New York. 


| 
| BSS 
OPULAR 
4 erican History, Lawn, 
| >, 
with a copy = Such = g wder = 
; ook for 25e. in stamps. [In using other baking powder 
, with theee Recipes, take 1-4 or 1-2 more powder than the re- ‘ 
cipe calls for:] Geo. C. Hanford, S)racuse, N.Y. 
i : C= COLLECTORS, notice a beautiful set of chromo 
| 
_ | 
| ho | 
| NOS 
- 
10c.or 560 Genuine C hromos En- 0 SILK 
4) ‘ 7 OF THE 
i 
| 
x “BLUE EYES AND GOLDEN HAIR. A novel By Annie 
4 


ABSOLUTELY 
To Every Reader of 


‘this Paper. ER 


seautiful Engraving of WASHINCTON 
LINCOLN, CARFIELD AND ARTHUR, 
with Statistics of our Nation's Growth and Prosperity, 
embelished with beautifnl and oricinal designs, to- 
ther with anArtistic Enrraving of Tha LORD’ 
AVER:; This Picturo ls tmtircly New a 
nal. Size, 10x24. and tho Artist s work alone 
it isa Picture that appeals 
to tho heart of every American ‘ itizen, and 


cost over 81,000. 


direct 


to 
RIDEOUT & CO., (0 Barolay St., N.Y. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE. 


We send free on 30 days’ trial Dr. Dye’s Electro- 
Voltaic Belts and other Electric Appliances 
TO MEN suffering from Weaknesses, Impaired 
Health, and Kindred Troubles. Also for Rheu- 
matism, Liver and Kidney Troubles, and many 
other Diseases. Speedy cures guaranteed. Illustrated 
pamphlet free. Address 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 
$5 $20 
70) 


te. name neatly prin cy type 

Ragenta 40 per cent, Book of 90 Styles for 1882 Rbe.or free 
#Lorder. CAXTON PRINTING Co, Northford Ct. 

SAMPLES. 

The January and February numbers of Bat- 

Lou's Montuty MAGAzixe will be sent to any 

address, as samples, postpaid, on receipt of twen- 

ty-five cents; then, if you wish to continue, it will 

only be necessary to remit $1.25 for the balance of 

the year. Address Tuomes & TA.LBot, Boston. 


Free, A VALUABLE BOOK, 


To every lady and gentleman sending a 3c, stamp. Lrvinc- 
ston & Co., publishers, 78 Water Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
7 A YEAR and expenses to _— Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


TINGING irritation, inflammation, all Kidney Com- 
plaints, cured by Buchupaiba."’ ‘$1 per bottle. 


1000 Rh ism, Blood Kidneys. of Nervous 
mat 
by Da. 668 Walnutet,,Philads. Bent by mail free. 


BOOKS ON BUILDING, PAINT- 


ing, Decorating, &c. For 1882, eighty-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. Address, inclosing three 3-cent stamps, William 
T. Comstuck,6 Astor Place, 3 doors east Broadway, NewYork. 


per day at home. Samples worth $ free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


BEATTY’ ORCA 27 stops, $90. Pianos 
‘ 125 up. Factory running day and night. 
! free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


Neutro-Pillene, only Hair Solvent known. Per- 
manently dissolves superfluous hair, root and branch, 
in five minutes, without pain, discoloration, or injury. 
Cleopatra’s Secret develops the Bust to propor- 
tions of perfect nature. Safe aud certain. Send two 
stamps for particulars. Tne Witcox Cuemicar 
PREPARATION Co,, 602 Spruce St., Philadelphia, P 


CHROMO Sunrise and Sunset sent 
pestpud on receipt of 10 cents 
each or the two for cents. Oil chromes Power 


of Music Betrothed scnt postpaid! on re- 
ceipt ol 35 cents exch, «r the two for 60 cents. Ad- 
dress Tuomes & TALBOT, Bo. ton, 


AGENTS 


NERVOUS DEBILITY and weakness. “ Wells’ 
Health Renewer” is greatest remedy. Druggists, $1. 


Printing Presses 


Bree to $176. Circulars free. Book of Type, 10 cents. 
ds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Bool. 18 cts. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York 


$7 2 A WEEK, $:12a home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. Address Truz & Co, Augusta, Maine 


BALLOU’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For 1882. ILLUSTRATED. 


100 PAGES ENTERTAINMENT A MONTH (1,200 A 
YEAR) FOR $1.50 PER ANNUM, POSTPAID. 


Charmi BBomances, Humorous Sketches, 

Love Stories, Travels and Adventures 
Sea and Land, Illustrated Poems, Wusic. 
Juvenile Department, Editor's Drawer. 
Puastle Page, Ladies’ Department, Honse- 
keeper's Department, Comic Ellustrations, 
&c., all forming a 


Most Complete and Popular Serial. 

Four copies, postpaid, $5.50; five copies, postpaid, $7. 50, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets np the club, or six 
copies for $7.50, postpaid. Almost any enterprising perso: 
can, by a little exertion, easily procure a club of five, thus ob- 
taining a copy gratis for themselves. It is ..ot necessary for 
members of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions to 
club can be made at the fro rata price, $1.25 per annum, 
poses . Please write all addresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 

or $2 we will send Ba ttou’s MaGazine for 1882 and either 
five of our Brttutant Noveverrsrs, all postpaid; and for 
$2. 50 we ry send the magazine and all ten of the Novelettes, 

postpaid, 

In remitting, it is safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, 
plainly directed envelope. Larger sums can be sent by post. 
office money orders, registered letters, or drafts on New York 
or 


Can now grasp a_ fortune. 
Outfit worth who free. Ad- 
dress RIDEOUT & CO., 
10 Bare-ay Street, New York. 


on. 
Do not subscribe for any publication for the present year 
until you have sent 10 cents to the publishers of this popu- 
lar monthly, and received a copy of the issue for January, 
1882, with its many (7~ New imp vements. 
Then, if you wish to continue, it will only be necessary to 
remit $140 for the balance of the year. 

0G" No notice taken of postal cards calling for samples. 

For sale by all Newsdealers at 15c. a copy 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 


23 Hawtey Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CELEBRATED LAIKIN SALVE! 


A Sure and Speedy Cure for Rheumatism. 


THE LAIKIN SALVE, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass., 


Price 25 Cents per Box, postpaid. 


> 


. 
[| 
is worthy ofa piace in the parlur of covery American 
home, Although this Bngraving was intended to 
Retailat Onc Dollar per Cony, tho Proprictors 
havo docided to givoa copy FREE, together with a 
Three Months’ Subscription to their Ilus rated Mr- a 
gazine, provided cents in aro sent to pay 
postage and packing expenses. This offer ls onlymace 
to introduce the Picture and Magazine, and holds 
titi Jaly 4th Only. We have a copy of the 
icture and Magazine in our office, and would recom- 
mend our readers to take advantage of this offer. F 
| 


TO THE NEWSDEALERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following are the best-selling books before the public. Try them. They are furnishe:’ 
to the trade at 10 cents a copy. Retail price from 15 to 20 cents. Send your orders to the 
wholesale agents given below. 


0. 1. The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. 

A Story oF East AxD West. BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

A vivid story, unrivaled in plot and character ; thrilling in marvelous adventures. 

No. 2. The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. 

A Story or Ocean Lirr. BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

One of Cobb’s best; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with England. 

No. 3. Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. 

A TALE or Tur Rrvo.tuTion. BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Among the many tales which our Revoluti struggles have drawn from the of noted historians and story-tellers, 
perhaps none excel this one from the pen of Dr. Robinson. _— 


No. 4. Bessie Baine, or The Mormon’s Victim. 
A Tate or Utan. BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETRC'T FREE PRESS. 


In this great original story, written expressly for our establishment, Mr. Lewis has shown up the whole system of Mormon- 
ism, and all ats terrible aims and results. 


No. 5. The Red Revenger, or The Pirate King of the Floridas. 
A TALE OF THE GULF AND ITs IsLanps. BY NED DUNTLINE. 


This thrilling tale is one that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life at a period when deadly conflict was main- 
sained the of Cube and tha lates whe the ta fas vislalty come thoes 


No. 6. Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. 
A Story oF CoLoniAL Times. BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story is one of the happiest efforts of the author, who has wrought out a series of domestic scenes in private life of 
much interest. 


No. 7. The Secret-Service Ship, or The Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. 
A RoMANCE OF THE MEXICAN War. BY CAPT. CHARLES E. AVERILL 


The author enjoyed extraordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his captivating 


No. 8. Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife, 


BY COL. ISAAC H. FOLGER. 


‘This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains and crews wil) recali 
its characters and incidents with lively interest, and all fond of adventure will pont | it with pact 


‘ No. 9. Ivan the Serf, or The Russian and Circassian. 


A TALE oF Russia, TURKEY, AND Crrcagssia. BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK,. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic story of life, domestic and military, jn Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. 
No. 10. The Scout, or The Sharpshooters of the Revolution. 


A StorY oF OUR REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE. BY MAJOR BEN. PERLEY 
POORE. 


This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much interest, and narrates, with vivid, lifelike effect, some of the seenes 


ef that eventful period. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


THE ALBANY NEWS COMPANY, 
THE NEWARK NEWS COMPANY, Newarx, N. J. a 
THE PITTSBURGH NEWS COMPANY, Pittssurcn, Pa. \ 
THE CINCINNATI NEWS COMPANY, Ciwcwnart, 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Kansas Crrv, Mo. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Omana, Nawrasxa. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Sr. Pavi, 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers Balleu’s Monthly Magazine, Beeston, 


ig 
| 
| 
il 
il 
| | 
it THE NEW-ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
i THE CENTRAL NEWS COMPANY, Puitapecrnta, Pa. 
THE WESTERN NEWS Cutcaco, 
7 THE ST. LOU.S BOOK AND NEWS COMPANY, Sr. Loum, Me d 
THE NEW-YORK NEWS COMPANY, New York, N. 
THE NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. See 
TIE BROOKLYN, NEWS COMPANY, Brooxcvn, N. Y. 
THE NORTHERN) NEWS COMPANY, Troy, N.Y. 
SAN-FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY, Saw Francisco, 
, THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, New Yorx, N.Y. 
HE DETROIT NEWS COMPANY Micn. 
RA 
THE RHODE-ISLAND NEWS COMPANY, Proviparce, 
| NEWS COMPANY, Denver, Coton, po. 4 
i 


OMPLETE WORDS AND MUS 


oat latest COME 55 complete pieces Vocal or Instrumental. they usic 
ze ‘or Piano or Organ. Are by Str Coote, Lange, 
ichner, Molle Marzials, Sulliv Adams. Abt, and about 25 other well-known Composers. The 
| gry embraces with Chorus, Balla Comic, Sacred and Opera Son 8, Waltzes, Gallops, Polkas, Transcriptions, 


all of which will r ve satisfaction. Both these Books are Ver fully prin nted and bound in handsome —, ez 
wai ornament any piano, and afford happy LL. to persons fond of good music. We send either slay ate Me 
~ ply seven Sct, stamps or both twelvo Sct. stamps Address, Ri EOQUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., 


HARMonerre | BOOKS ON BUILDING, PAINT- 


; ing, Decorating, &c. For 1882, eighty-page Illustrated 
NEWMUBICALWONDER ONLY Catalogue. Address, inclosing three 3-cent stamps, William 
be] T. Comstock,6 Astor 3 doors east Broadway, NewYork, 


BEATTY'S 2 $12 ROANS 2 


caper then apers free. Address aniel F. Beatty, Washington, 

other. ‘Musical Wonder Catalogue res $7 77 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 

BARBACR ORGANINA co. Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


: Most Beautifal Advertising Cards ever seen 
95 STEEL and CHROMO with a copy of None Such Baking Powder 


CARDS (half each), name on, 0c. pa for 25¢. in stamps. [In using other bakin 
Sl. § ‘ given to best agent. Full DP 2 = theee Recipes, take 1-4 or 1-2 more powder than th the re- 


first order. National Card Works, New Haven, Conn cipe calls for.) Geo, C, Hanford, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Printing Presses 


PURCHASERS 


its to $175. Circulars free. of Type, 10 cents. 


tire Dest mark size 
al n, bocecd market,l0c. or 25 
PENSIONS For SOLDIERS, cw Floral fesned 1889, 0c Battin 
widows, fathers, mothers or Book of all styles, 
Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given i Im ried Cards,35 5c. Great inducements,and Ele- 
loss of finger,toe eye or ruptnre, varicose vein gant premiums offered. Printers nk Cards, Send us 
Thousands of pensioners an ) One order and be convinced that we are determined to please you. 
goldiers entitled to INOREASE and BO! ¥. STAR PRINTING CO. Northford Conn. 
procured for Tnventers, oldiers \ 
dw: red, boughtand sold. Soldiers 4 $66 a wecs in your own town. ‘Terms and $5 outfit 
en, aaa our rights at once, Send® free. Address H. Hatietr & Co., Portland, Me. 


LADIES ONLY! 


and Bounty laws, blanks and instracti Ww 
of re and Gil 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE. Srer-plased Sugar Shelfy 1 book, Language 


pieces full Vocal Music, with 


We send free on 30 days’ trial Dr. Dye’s Electro- paniment, retailfrom 25 to §@ cents each at 
Voltaic Belts and other Electric Appliances stores; endo boontiful three months, 

ealth, and Kin roubles. Also eu- 
matism, Liver and Kidney Troubles, and many B. G.RIDEOUT & CO., Publishers, 10 Barelay St., N. ¥. 
ether Diseases. Speedy cures guaranteed. Illustrated , 

VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. Debitiy Rheumatism, Blood, Kidneys. A specialty | 


Da. 600 st.,Philada. Sent by 


NER BROTH 


“Wreath, Git of Rosas great superiori 


XTON PRINT: Co. N Ct. 


ape = to use it 
SKINNY MEN. Wells’ Renewer ” restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. $1. $10 REWARD 
— will be paid for every Corset 
in which the Coraline breaks 
= six months’ ordinary 


by mail, W. B. [con- 
til], $2.50; $2; 
health or nursing, $1. 
Coraline or Flexi Sle ip, 
$1.25; Misses 

For sale by leading mer- 


chants. 
+ Beware of worthless imita- 
tions boned with cord. 


FREE! WARNER BROTHERS: 372 Broadway, New York. 
Album, Floral, Bow, Art, Chromo, &c., Cards, with 
name, In case, 10 cts. New and Elegant Chromos, 


Entirely New. with name, rocts. VANN & CO., Fair Haven, Ct, 
| ELE ANT CARDS, all Chromo, Motto, and Glass, 


SILK 


OF THE 


WARKANTED WORLD. 


¢, and we will print your name, on 10@ of the sbdasmest name in gold and jet; 10c. West & Co., Westville, Ct, 
arine Views Ste. beificas clo ON RATS.” Clears out rats, mice, flies 
atches, Gold roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. 15 cents. 
ete. ed, Printers end Dealers ou BUCHUPAIBA.” Quick, complete cure, all annoy- 
with blank Cards, meres Northford Cann. ing Kidney Diseases. $1, at Druggists’. 


walls and ceilings, is the most valuable matenal known, 
far superior to Kalsomine, and more economical. It is a valuable 
discovery, and its merits as a wall finish are unequaled. It is the only 
natural and durable finish for Wa.ts. it: can be applied by any one, 


Bf not for sale in your neighborhood, rend avon to whee oat BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, New-York City. 
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Factory and Chief Office, Bridgeport, Conn, 
WN. E. Agency, 594 Washington St., next door to Globe Theatre, Boston, Mass. 
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i ER & WILSON’S NEW No. 
“WHEEL 
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